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PREFACE. 


The object which I have had in view in the series of 
of treatises which this volume forms a part, has been to 
investigate critically the most important points in the 
civil and religious history of the Hindus. Having shown 
in the First Volume that the mythical and legendary ac- 
counts given in the Puranas, etc., regarding the origin of 
the caste system which has long prevailed in India, are 
mutually contradictory and insuflB.cient to establish the 
early existence of the popular belief regarding .the distinct 
creation of four separate tribes, as an original and essen- 
tial article of the Brahmanical creed ; and having en- 
deavoured to prove, in the Second Volume, by a variety 
of arguments, drawn chiefly from comparative philology 
and from the contents of the Eigveda, that the Hindus 
are descended from a branch of the Indo-European 
stock, which dwelt originally along with the other cog- 
nate races in Central Asia, and subsequently migrated 
into Northern Hindustan, where the Brahmanical reli- 
gion and institutions were developed and matured ; — 1 
now come, in this Third Volume, to consider more par- 
ticularly the history of the Vedas, regarded as the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hindus, and the inspired source from 
which their religious and philosophical systems (though. 
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to a great es:teiit, fouaded also on reasoning and specu- 
lation) profess to be mainly derived; or with which, at 
least, they all claim to he in harmony. 

When I speak, however, of the history of the Veda, I 
am reminded that I am employing a term which will 
suggest to the philosophical reader the idea of a minute 
and systematic account of the various opinions which 
the Indians have held in regard to their sacred books 
from the commencement, through all the successive 
stages of their theological development, down to the 
present time. To do anything like this, however, would 
be a task demanding an extent of research far exceeding 
any to which I can pretend. At some future time, in- 
deed, we may hope that a history of the theological and 
speculative ideas of the Indians, which shall treat this 
branch also of the subject, may be written by some com- 
petent scholar. My own design is much more modest. 
I only attempt to show what are the opinions on the 
subject of the Veda, which have been entertained by 
certain distinct sets of writers whom I may broadly 
divide into three classes — (1) the mythological, (2) the 
scholastic, and (3) the Vedio. 

The first, or mythological class, embraces the writers 
of the different Puranas and Itihasas, and partially those 
of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, who, like the com- 
pilers of the Puranas, frequently combine the mytho- 
logical with the theosophio element. 

The second, or scholastic class, includes the authors of 
the different philosophioal schools, or Darsanas, with 
their scholiasts and expositors, and the commentators 
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on the Vedas. The whole of these writers belong to 
the class of systematic or phHosophioal theologians ; but 
as their speculative principles differ, it is the object of 
each particular school to explain and establish the origin 
and authority of the Vedas on grounds conformable to 
its own fundamental dogmas, as well as to expound the 
doctrines of the sacred books in such a way as to har- 
monize with its own special tenets. 

The third class of writers, whose opinions in regard to 
the Vedas I have attempted to exhibit, is composed (1) 
of the rishis themselves, the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
and (2) of the authors of the Upanishads, which, though 
works of a much more recent date, and for the most part 
of a different character from the hymns, are yet regarded 
by later Indian writers as forming, equally with the 
latter, a part of the Veda. ‘As the authors of the hymns, 
the earliest of them at least, lived in an age of simple 
conceptions and of spontaneous and childlike devotion, 
we shall find that, though some of them appear, in con- 
formity with the spirit of their times, to have regarded 
their compositions as in a certain degree the result of 
divine inspiration, their primitive and elementary ideas 
on this subject form a strong contrast to the artificial 
and systematic definitions of the later scholastic writers. 
And even the authors of the Upanishads, though they, 
in a more distinct manner, claim a superhuman authority 
for their own productions, are very far from recognizing 
the rigid classification which, at a subsequent period, di- 
vided the Vedic writings from all other religious works, 
by a broad line of demarcation. 
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It may conduce to the convenience of the reader, if I 
furnish here a brief survey of the opinions of the three 
classes of writers above described, in regard to the Vedas, 
as these opinions are shown in the passages which are 
collected in the present volume. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-217) contains texts exhibiting 
the opinions on the origin, division, inspiration, and au- 
thority of the Vedas, which have been held by Indian 
authors shortly before, or subsequent to, the collection of 
the Vedic hymns, and consequently embraces the views 
of the first two of the classes of writers above specified, 
viz. (1) the mythological and (2) the scholastic. In the 
first Section (pp. 3-10), I adduce texts from the Purusha 
Sukta, the Atharva-veda, the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
Chhandogya IJpanishad, the Taittirlya Brahmana, and 
the Institutes of Manu, which variously represent the 
Vedas (a) as springing from the mystical saorifi.ce of 
Purusha ; (J) as resting on (or inhering in) Skambha j 
(c) as cut or scraped off from him, as being his hair,’ 
and his mouth ; (d) as springing from Indra ; (e) as pro- 
duced from time j (/) as produced from Agni, Vayu, 
and Surya; (y) as springing from Prajapati, and the 
waters ; (A) as being the breathing of the Great Being ; 

(i) as being dug by the gods out of the mind-ocean ; 

(j) as being the hair of Prajapati’s beard, and (A) as 
being the oflfepring of Vach. 

In page 287 of the Appendix a farther verse of the 
Atharva-veda is cited, in which the Vedas are declared 
to have sprung from the leavings of the sacrifice (ucA- 
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In the second Section (pp. 10-14) are qnoted pas- 
sages from the Vishnu, Bhagavata, and Markandeya Pu- 
ranas, which represent the four Vedas as having issued 
from the mouth of Brahma at the creation ; several from 
the Harivamsa, which speak of the Vedas as created by 
Brahma, or as produced from the Gayatri ; another from 
the Mahahharata, which describes them as created by 
Vishnu, or as having Sarasvatl for their mother; with 
one from Manu, which declares the Vedas, along with 
certain other objects, to be the second manifestation 
of the Sattva-guna, or pure principle, while Brahma is 
one of its first manifestations. 

The third Section (pp. 14-18) contains passages from 
the Brahmanas, the Vishnu Purana, and the Mahabha" 
rata, in which the Vedas are celebrated as comprehend- 
ing all beings, as being the soul of metres, hymns, 
breaths, and gods, as imperishable, as the source of form, 
motion, and heat, of the names, forms, and functions of 
all creatures, as infinite in extent, as infinite in their 
essence (hrahma), though limited in their forms as Eich, 
Yajush, and Saman verses, as eternal, and as forming 
the essence of Vishnu. 

The fourth Section (pp. 18-36) contains passages from 
the S'atapatha Brahmana and Manu, in which the great 
benefits resulting from the study of the Vedas, and the 
dignity, power, authority, and efficacy of these works 
are celebrated; together with two other texts from the 
latter author and the Vishnu Purana, in which a certain 
impurity is predicated of the Sama-veda (compare the 
Markandeya Purana, as quoted in p. 12, where the four 
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Vedas are described as respectively partaking differently 
of the character of the three Gunas, or Qualities) ; and 
some others from the Vayu, Padma, Matsya, and Brah- 
ma-vaivartta Puranas, and the Mahabharata, and Eama- 
yana, which derogate greatly from the consideration of 
the Vedas, by claiming for the Puranas and Itihasas an 
equality with, if not a superiority to, the older scrip- 
tures. A passage is next quoted from the Mundaka 
TJpanishad, in which the Vedas and their appendages are 
designated as the “inferior science,” in contrast to the 
“ superior science,” the knowledge of Soul ; and is fol- 
lowed by others from the Bhagavad Gita, the Chhan- 
dogya TJpanishad and the Bhagavata Purana, in which 
the ceremonial and polytheistic portions of the Veda are 
depreciated in comparison with the knowledge of the su- 
preme Spirit. 

The fifth Section (pp. 36-49) describes the division of 
the Vedas in the third or Dvapara age, by Vedavyasa 
and his four pupils, according to texts of the Vishnu, 
Vayu, and Bhagavata Puranas ; and then adduces a dif- 
ferent account, asserting their division in the second or 
Treta age, by the King Pururavas, according to another 
passage of the same Bhagavata Purana, and a text of the 
Mahabharata (though the latter is silent regarding Pu- 
ruravas). 

Section vi. (pp. 49-57) contains passages from the 
Vishnu and Vayu Puranas and the S'atapatha Brahmana, 
regarding the schism between the adherents of the Tajur- 
veda, as represented by the different schools of Vaisam- 
payana and Yajnavalkya, and quotes certain remarks of 
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Pj'of. Weber on the same subject, and on the relation of 
the Eig and Sama Vedas to each other, together with 
some other texts, adduced and illustrated by that scholar, 
on the hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other 
Vedas, and of the Chandogas towards the Eig-veda. 

Section Tii. (pp. 57-70) contains extracts from the 
works of Siiyana and Madhava, the commentators on the 
Eig and Taittiriya Yajur Vedas, in which they both de- 
fine the characteristics of the Veda, and state certain 
arguments in support of its authority. Sayana (pp. 
58-66), after noticing the objections urged against his 
views by persons of a different school, and defining the 
Veda as a work consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, 
asserts that it is not derived from any personal, or at 
least not from any human, author (compare the further 
extract from him in p. 105); and rests its authority on 
its own declarations, on its self-proving power, on the 
Smriti {i.e. non-vedic writings of eminent saints), and on 
common notoriety. He then encounters some other ob- 
jections raised against the Veda on the score of its con- 
taining passages which are unintelligible, dubious, ab- 
surd, contradictory, or superfluous. Madhava (pp. 66- 
70) defines the Veda as the work which alone reveals 
the supernatural means of attaining future felicity ; ex- 
plains that males only, belonging to the three superior 
castes, are competent to study its contents ; and asserts 
that, inasmuch as it is eternal, it is a primary and infal- 
lible authority. This eternity of the Veda, however, he 
appears to interpret as not being absolute, but as dating 
from the first creation, when it was produced from Brahma, 
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though, as he is free from defects, the Yeda, as his work, 
is self-proved. 

Section viii. (pp. 70-108} contains the views of Jaimini 
and Badarayana, the (alleged) authors of the Mimansa 
and Brahma (or Vedanta) Sutras on the eternity of the 
Veda. Jaimini asserts that sound, or words, are eternal, 
that the connection between words and the objects they 
represent also, is not arbitrary or conventional, but 
eternal, and that consequently the Vedas convey un- 
erring information in regard to unseen objects. This 
view he defends against the ITaiyayikas, answering their 
other objections, and insisting that the names, derived 
from those of certain sages, by which particular parts of 
the Vedas are designated, do not prove those sages to 
have been their authors, but merely the teachers who 
studied and handed them down ; while none of the 
names occurring in the Veda are those of temporal 
beings, but all denote some objects which have existed 
eternally. Two quotations in support of the superna- 
tural origin of the Veda are next introduced from 
the iN'yaya-mala-vistara (a condensed account of the 
Mimansa system) and from the Vedartha-prakasa (the 
commentary on the Taittiiiya Yajur-veda). The argu- 
ments in both passages (pp. 86-89) are to the same 
effect, and contain nothing that has not been already in 
substance anticipated in preceding summaries of the Mi- 
mansa doctrine. In reference to their argument that no 
author of the Veda is remembered, I have noticed here 
that the supposition which an objector might urge, that 
the rishis, the acknowledged utterers of the hymns. 
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might also have been their authors, is guarded against 
by the tenet, elsewhere maintained hy Indian writers, 
that the rishis were merely seers of the pre-existing 
sacred texts. Some of the opinions quoted from the 
Sutras of Jaimini are farther enforced in a passage from 
the summary of the Mimansa doctrine, which I have 
quoted from the Sarva-darsana-sangraha. The writer 
first notices the Naiyayika objections to the Mimansaka 
tenet that the Veda had no personal author, viz. (1) that 
any tradition to this effect must have been interrupted at 
the past dissolution of the imiverse ; (2) that it would 
be impossible to prove that no one had ever recollected 
any such author ; (3) that the sentences of the Veda 
have the same character as all other sentences ; (4) that 
the inference, — drawn from the present mode of trans- 
mitting the Vedas from teacher to pupil, — that the same 
mode of transmission must have gone on from eternity, 
breaks down by being equally applicable to any other 
book; (5) that the Veda is in fact ascribed to a personal 
author in a passage of the book itself; (6) that sound is 
not eternal, and that when we recognize letters as the 
same we have heard before, this does not prove their 
identity or eternity, but is merely a recognition of them 
as belonging to the same species as other letters we have 
heard before ; (7) that though Paramesvara (God) is na- 
turally incorporeal, he may have assumed a body in order 
to reveal the Veda, etc. The writer then states the llflj- 
mansaka answers to these arguments thus : What does 
this alleged ‘ production by a personal author ’ {pauru- 
sheyatva) mem'i The Veda, if supposed to be so pro- 
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duced, cannot derive ita authority (a) from inference (or 
reasoning), as fallible books employ the same process. 
Nor will it suffice to say (h) that it derives its authority 
from its truth; for the Yeda is defined to be a book 
which proves that which can be proved in no other way. 
And even if Paramesvara (God) were to assume a body, 
he would not, in that state of limitation, have any access 
to supernatural knowledge. Purther, the fact that dif- 
ferent sakhas or recensions of the Yedas are called after 
the names of particular sages, proves no more than that 
these recensions were studied by those sages, and affords 
no ground for questioning the eternity of the Yedas, — 
an eternity which is proved by the fact of our recogniz- 
ing letters when we meet with them. These letters are 
the very identical letters we had heard before, for there 
is no evidence to show either that letters of the same 
sort (G’s, for instance,) are numerically different from 
each other, or that they are generic terms, denoting a 
species. The apparent differences which are observable’ 
in the same letter, result merely from the particular cha- 
racteristics of the persons who utter it, and do not affect 
its identity. This is followed by further reasoning in 
support of the same general view ; and the writer then 
arrives at the conclusion, which he seems to himself to 
have triumphantly established, that the Yeda is unde- 
rived and authoritative. 

The question of the effect produced on the Yedas by 
the dissolutions of the world is noticed in some ex- 
tracts from Patanjali’s Mahabhashya and its commen- 
tators, which have been adduced by Prof. Goldstucker 
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in the Preface to his Manava-kalpa Sutra, and which 
I have partly reprinted in pp. 95 ff. It is admitted 
by Patanjali, that, though the sense of the Vedas is 
permanent, the order of their letters has not always 
remained the same, and that this difference is exhibited 
in the different recensions of the Kathakas and other 
schools. Patanjali himself does not say what is the cause 
of this alteration in the order of the letters ; but his com- 
mentator, Kaiyyata, states that the order was disturbed 
during the great mundane dissolutions, etc., and had to 
be restored (though with variations) by the eminent 
science of the rishis. Kulluka, the commentator on 
Manu (see p. 6), maintains that the Veda was pre- 
served in the memory of Bi’ahma during the period of 
dissolution ; and promulgated again at the beginning of 
the Ealpa, but whether in an altered form, or not, he 
does not tell us. The latter point is also left unsolved 
in S'ankara’s commentary on Brahma Sutra i. 3, 30, 
which I quote in the Appendix, pp. 300 ff. Pages 
93 ff. contain some remarks (by way of parenthesis) on 
the question whether or not the Purva Mimamsa admits 
the existence of a Deity. 

In the extract given in pp. 98-105 from his commen- 
tary on the Brahma Sutras,* Sankara, who follows the 
author of those Sutras, and Jaimini, in basing the au- 
thority of the Vedas on the eternity of sound, finds it 
necessary to meet an objection that, as the gods men- 
tioned in the Veda had confessedly an origin in time, the 

> My attention was originally drawn to this passage by a treatise, then nnpnblished, 
by the Eev. Prof. Baneijea, formerly of Eisbop's College, Calcutta. 
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words which designate those gods cannot be eternal, but 
must have originated co-evally with, the created objects 
which they denote, since eternal words could not have 
an eternal connection with non-etemal objects. This 
difficulty he tries to overcome (ignoring the ground 
taken by Jaimini, that the Yeda contains no references 
to non-eternal objects) by asserting that the eternal con- 
nection of words is not with individual objects, but with 
the species to which these objects belong, and that Indra 
and the other gods are proved by the Veda to belong to 
species. S'ankara then goes on to assert, on the autho- 
rity of Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 28, fortified by various texts 
from the Vedas and the Smiritis, that the gods and the 
world generally are produced (though not in the sense of 
evolution out of a material cause) from the word of the 
Vedas (see pp. 6 and 16) in the form of sphota. This 
last term will be explained below. This subject above 
referred to, of the eternal connection of the words of the 
Veda with the objects they represent, is further pursued 
in a passage which I have quoted in the Appendix, p. 300, 
where an answer is given to the objection that the ob- 
jects denoted by the words of the Veda cannot be eternal, 
as a total destruction of everything takes place (not, in- 
deed, at the intermediate, but) at the great mundane dis- 
solutions. The solution 'given is that, by the favour of 
the supreme Lord, the inferior lords Brahma, etc., retain 
a recollection of the previous mundane conditions ; and 
that in each successive creation everything is produced 
exactly the same as it had previously been. I then pro- 
ceed in p. 105 to adduce a passage from Sayana, the 
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commentator on the Eig-veda, who refers to another of 
the Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3 (quoted in p. 106), declaring 
that Brahma was the source of the Veda, which Sankara 
interprets as containing a proof of the omniscience of 
Brahma. Sayana understands this text as establishing 
the superhuman origin of the Veda, though not its 
eternity in the proper sense, it being only meant, ac- 
cording to him (as well as to Madhava ; see p. xi.), that 
the Veda is eternal in the same sense as the eether is 
eternal, i.e. during the period between each creation and 
dissolution of the universe. 

In opposition to the tenets of the Mimansakas, who 
hold the eternity (or the eternal self-existence) of the 
Veda, and to the dogmas of the Vedanta, as just ex- 
pounded, Gotama, the author of the Nyaya aphorisms, 
denies (Section ix. pp. 108-118) the eternity of sound; 
and after vindicating the Veda from the charges of 
falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology, deduces its 
authority from the authority of the wise, or competent, 
person or persons who were its authors, as proved 
by the efficacy of such of the Vedic prescriptions as 
relate to mundane matters, and can be tested by ex- 
perience. It does not distinctly result from Gotama’s 
aphorism that God is the competent person whom he 
regards as the maker of the Veda. If he did not refer 
to God, he must have regarded the rishis as its authors. 
The authors of the Vaiseshika Sutras, and of the Tarka 
Sangraha, as well as the writer of the Eusumanjali, 
however, clearly refer the Veda to Isvara (God) as its 
framer (pp. 118-133). IJdayana, the author of th^ latter 
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work (pp. 128-133), controverts tke opinion that the ex- 
istence of the Yeda from eternity can he proved by a 
continuous tradition, as such a tradition must, he says, 
have been interrupted at the dissolution of the world, 
which preceded the existing creation. He, therefore 
(as explained by his commentator), infers an eternal 
(and omniscient author of the Veda ; asserting that the 
Veda is paurusheya, or derived from a personal author; 
that many of its own texts establish this ; and that the 
appellations given to its particular sakhas or recensions, 
are derived from the names of those sages whose persons 
were assumed by Isvara, when he uttered them at the 
creation. In pp. 125 ff. I have quoted one of the Vai- 
^eshika Sutras, with some passages from the commen- 
tator, to show the conceptions the writers entertained 
of the nature of the supernatural knowledge, or intui- 
tion, of the rishis. 

Kapila, the author of the Sankhya Aphorisms (pp. 1 33 
-138), agrees with theHyaya and Vaiseshika aphorists in 
denying the eternity of the Veda, but, in conformity with 
his own principles, differs from Gotama and Kanada in 
denying its derivation from a personal {i.e. here, a divine) 
author, because there was no person {i.e. as his commen- 
tator explains, no God) to make it. Vishnu, the chief 
of the liberated beings, though omniscient, could not, he 
argues, have made the Veda, owing to his impassiveness, 
and no other person could have done so from want of om- 
niscience. And even if the Veda have been uttered by 
the primeval Purusha, it cannot be called his work, as it 
was breathed forth by him unconsciously. Eapila agrees 
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with Jaimini in ascribing a self-demonstrating power to 
the Veda, and differs from the Yaiseshikas in not de- 
riving its authority from correct knowledge possessed by 
a conscious utterer. He proceeds to controvert the 
existence of such a thing as sphop (a modification of 
sound which is assumed by the Mimansakas, and de- 
scribed as single, indivisible, distinct from individual 
letters, existing in the form of words, and constituting 
a whole), and to deny the eternity of sound. 

In the tenth Section (pp. 138-179) I shew (a) by quo- 
tations from the aphorisms of the Vedanta and their com- 
mentator (pp. 140-145), that the author and expounder 
of the Uttara Mimaihsa (the Vedanta) frequently differ 
from Jaimini the author of the Purva Mimainsa in the 
interpretation of the same texts of the TJpanishads. A 
similar diversity is next (d) proved at greater length 
(pp. 145-173), by quotations from the aphorisms and 
commentaries of the Vedanta and the Sankhya, to cha- 
racterize the expositions proposed by the adherents of 
those two systems respectively. One quotation is given 
in pp. 175 ff. to shew (c) that the same is true in regard 
to the followers of the Vaiseshika philosophy, who dis- 
tinctly reject the Vedantic explanations ; and last of all 
(d) I have made some extracts (pp. 177 ff.) from the 
Bhakti Sutras of Sandilya to exhibit the wide divergence 
of that writer from the orthodox views of the Vedanta 
regarding the sense of the Vedas. In pp. 173-175 
I quote some remarks of Dr. E. Eoer, and Prof. Max 
Muller, regarding the doctrines of the Hpanishads, and 
their relations to the different philosophical schools. 
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In the facts brought forward in this section we find 
another illustration (1) of the tendency common to all 
dogmatic theologians to interpret in strict conformity with 
their own opinions the unsystematic and not always con- 
sistent texts of an earlier age which have been handed 
down by tradition as sacred and infallible, and to repre- 
sent them as containing, or as necessarily implying, fixed 
and consistent systems of doctrine ; as well as (2) of the 
diversity of view which so generally prevails in regard 
to the sense of such texts among writers of different 
schools, who adduce them with equal positiveness of 
assertion as establishing tenets and principles which are 
mutually contradictory or inconsistent. 

In the eleventh Section (pp. 179-207) some passages are 
adduced from the Nyaya-mala-vistara, and from Kulluka’s 
commentary on Manu, to show that a distinct line of de- 
marcation is drawn by the scholastic writers between the 
Vedas on the one hand, and all other classes of Indian 
scriptures, embraced under the designation of Smriti (in- 
cluding the Darsanas, the Institutes of Manu, the Pu- 
rges, and Itihasas, etc.), on the other, the first being 
regarded as independent and infallible guides, while the 
others are (in theory) held to be authoritative only in so 
far as they are founded on, and coincide with, the Veda. 
The practical effect of this distinction is, however, much 
lessened by the fact that the ancient sages, the authors 
of the Smritis, such of them, I mean, as, like Manu, are 
recognized as orthodox, are looked upon by Madhava and 
S'ankara as having had access to Yedic texts now no 
longer extant, as having held communion with the gods. 
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and as having enjoyed a clearness of intuition into divine 
mysteries which is denied to later mortals (pp. 181-185). 
S'ankara, however (as shewn in pp. 184-192), does not 
regard all the ancients as having possessed this infallible 
insight into truth, but exerts all his ingenuity to explain 
away the claims (though clearly sanctioned by an Upani- 
shad) of Kapila, who was not orthodox according to his 
Vedantio standard, to rank as an authority. In his de- 
preciation of Kapila, however, S'ankara is opposed to the 
Bhagavata Purana (p. 192). I then proceed to observe 
(pp. 194-196) that although in ancient times the authors 
of the different philosophical systems (jDarmnas) no doubt 
put forward their respective opinions as true, in oppo- 
sition to all the antagonistic systems, yet in modem times 
the superior orthodoxy of the Yedanta appears to be 
generally recognized; while the authors of the other 
systems are regarded, e.^. by Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
as, amid all their diversities, having in view, as their 
ultimate scope, the support of the Vedantio theory. The 
same view, in substance, is taken by Vijnana Bhikshu, 
the commentator on the Sankhya Sutras, who (pp. 196- 
203) maintains that Kapila’s system, though atheistic, is 
not irreconcilable with the Vedanta and other theistic 
schools, as its denial of an Isvara (God) is only practical, 
or regulative, and merely enforced in order to withdraw 
men from the too earnest contemplation of an eternal 
and perfect Deity, which would impede their study of 
the distinction between matter and spirit. To teach 
men this discrimination, as the great means of attaining 
final liberation, is one of the two main objects, and strong 
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points, of the Sankhya philosophy, and here it is authori- 
tative; while its atheism is admitted to be its weak 
side, and on this subject it has no authority. Vijnana 
Bhikshu goes on to say that it is even supposable that 
theistic systems, in order to prevent sinners from attain- 
ing knowledge, may lay down doctrines partially opposed 
to the Vedas; and that though in these portions they are 
erroneous, they will still possess authority in the portions 
conformable to the S'ruti and Smriti. He then quotes a 
passage from the Padma Purana, in which the god Siva 
tells his consort Parvatl that the Vaiseshika, the Hyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Purva-mimansa Darsanas, and the Ve- 
dantic theory of illusion, are all systems infected by the 
dark (or idmam) principle, and consequently more or less 
unauthoritative. All orthodox (asUIca) theories, however, 
are, as Vijnana Bhikshu considers, authoritative, and free 
from error on their own special subject. And as respects 
the discrepancy between the Sankhya and the Vedanta, 
regarding the unity of Soul, he concludes that the former 
is not devoid of authority, as the apparent diversity of 
souls is acknowledged by the Vedanta, and the discri- 
minative knowledge which the Sankhya teaches is an 
instrument of liberation to the embodied soul ; and thus 
the two varying doctrines, if regarded as, the one prac- 
tical (or regulative), and the other real (or transcend- 
ental), will not be contradictory. At the close of Section 
eleventh (pp. 204-207) it is shewn that the distinction 
drawn by the Indian commentators between the super- 
human Veda and its human appendages, the Xalpa 
Sutras, etc., as well as the Smritis, is not borne out by 
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oeitain texts whicli I liad previously cited. The Brihad 
Aranyaka and Mundaka TTpanishads (pp. 8, 31) seem to 
place all the different sorts of S'astras or scriptures (in- 
cluding the four Yedas) in one and the same class, the 
former speaking of them all promiscuously as being the 
breathing of Brahma, while the latter describes them all 
(except the XJpanishads) as being parts of the “inferior 
science,” in opposition to the “ superior science,” or 
knowledge of Brahma. In the same spirit as the Mun- 
daka, the Chhandogya TJpanishad also (quoted in p. 32 f.) 
includes the four Vedas in the same list with a variety 
of miscellaneous S'astras (which Narada has studied with- 
out getting beyond the con fi nes of exoteric knowledge), 
and never intimates (unless it be by placing them at the 
head of the Ust) that the former can claim any superior- 
ity over the other works with which they are associated. 
As, however, S'ankara could not, in consistency with the 
current scholastic theory regarding the wide difference 
between the Yedas and all other S'astras, admit that the 
latter could have had a common origin with the former, 
he endeavours in his comment on the passage of the 
Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad to which I have adverted, 
to shew that the other works, which pe there said to 
have been breathed out by the great Being along with 
the Yedas, were in reality portions of the Brahmanas. 
This explanation can scarcely apply to all the works enu- 
merated, and its force is weakened by the tenor of the 
other passages from the Mundaka and Chhandogya 
TTpanishads, while any such distinction is repudiated in 
the statements of the Itihasas and Furanas quoted in 
pp. 27-30 and 105. 
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In the twelfth Section (pp. 207-217) tho arguments 
in support of the Veda, adduced in the philosophical 
systems, and by the various commentators, as above sum- 
marised, are recapitulated, and some remarks are made 
on these reasonings. My observations are intended to 
shew that the arguments in question are inconclusive, or 
assume the points to be established ; that the rishis are 
proved by the contents of the hymns to have been their 
real authors ; and that numerous events which have 
occurred in time, are undoubtedly mentioned in the 
Vedas. This as we have seen (above, p. xvi.) is ad- 
mitted by S'ankara. 

The Second Chapter (pp. 217-286) exhibits the 
opinions of the rishis in regard to the origin of the 
Vedio hymns. Its object is to shew in detail that, 
though some at least of the rishis appear to have 
imagined themselves to be inspired by the gods in the 
expression of their religious emotions and ideas, they 
at the same time regarded tlie hymns as their own com- 
positions, or as (presumably) the compositions of their fore- 
fathers, distinguishing between them as new and old, and 
describing their own authorship in terms which could 
only have been dictated by a consciousness of its reality. 
The first, second, and third Sections (pp. 218-244) con- 
tain a collection of passages from the Eig-veda in which 
a distinction is drawn (1) between the rishis as ancient and 
modem, and (2) between the hymns as older and more 
recent; and in which (3) the rishis describe themselves as 
the makers, fabricators, or generators of the hymns ; with 
some additional texts in which such authorship appears 
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to bo implied, though it is not expressed. Section fourth 
(pp. 245-283) contains a variety of passages from the 
same Veda, in which (1) a superhuman character or super- 
natural faculties are ascribed to the earlier rishis; and 
(2) the idea is expressed that the praises and ceremonies 
of the rishis were suggested and directed by the gods in 
general, oi’, in particular, by the goddess of speech, or 
by some other or others of the different deities of the 
Vedic pantheon. To illustrate, and render more intel- 
ligible and probable, the opinions which I have ascribed 
to the old Indian rishis regarding their own inspiration, 
I have quoted in the same Section (pp. 267 - 273) a 
number of passages from Hesiod and Homer to shew 
that the early Greek bards entertained a similar belief. 
I then advert (pp. 273 - 274) to the remarkable diverg- 
ence between the later religious histories of Greece and 
of India. I next enquire briefly (in pp. 274-275) in 
what way we can reconcile the apparently conflicting 
ideas of the rishis on the subject of the hymns, con- 
sidered, on the one hand, as their own productions, and, 
on the other, as inspired by the gods. Then follow (pp. 
275-279) some further texts from the Eig-veda, in 
which a mystical, magical, or supernatural efficacy is 
ascribed to the hymns. These are succeeded (pp. 279- 
283) by a few quotations from the same Veda, in which 
the authors complain of their own ignorance ; and by a re- 
ference to the contrast between these humble confessions 
and the proud pretensions set up by later theologians in 
behalf of the Veda, and its capability of imparting uni- 
versal knowledge. The ideas of the rishis regarding 
their own inspiration differ widely from the conceptions 
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of later theorists ; for while the former looked upon the 
gods, who were confessedly mere created beings, as the 
sources of supernal illumination, the latter either regard 
the Veda as eternal, or refer it to the eternal Brahma, or 
Isvara, as its author. The fifth and last Section (pp. 
283-286) adduces some texts from the Svetasvatara, 
Mundaka and Chhandogya TJpanishads, which show the 
opinions of the writers regarding the inspiration, of their 
predecessors ; and refers to the similar claims set up on 
their own behalf by the writers of the Itihasas and Pu- 
ranas, as shewn in the passages quoted in pp. 27-30. 

‘With all its imperfections this volume may perhaps 
possess a certain interest, not only for the' student of 
Indian history, but also for the divine and the philo- 
sopher, as furnishing a few documents to illustrate the 
course of theological opinion in a sphere far removed 
from the ordinary observation of the European student, 
— a course which, quite independently of the merits of 
the different tenets involved in the enquiry, will, ‘I 
think, be found to present a remarkable parallel in 
various respects to that which is traceable in the his- 
tory of those religious systems with which we are most 
familiar. In both cases we find that a primitive age of 
ardent emotion, of simple faith, and of unarticulated 
beliefs, was succeeded by a period of criticism and spe- 
culation, when the floating materials handed down by 
preceding generations were compared, classified, recon- 
ciled, developed into their consequences, and elaborated 
into a variety of scholastic systems. 

In the Preface to the first edition I stated as follows : 
“In regard to the texts quoted from the Eig-veda, I 
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have derived the same sort of assistance from the French 
version of M. Langlois, which has been acknowledged 
in the Preface to the Second Volume, p. vi. I am also 
indebted for some of the Vedic texts to Boehtlingk 
and Eoth’s Lexicon.” 

A comparison of the former edition with the present 
will shew that considerable alterations and additions 
have been made in the latter. The texts which formerly 
stood in the Appendix have now been transferred to their 
proper places in the body of the work ; and various other 
passages have been transposed. The principal additions 
will be found in the first four sections, in the ninth (pp. 
115-127), tenth (which is altogether new), eleventh (pp. 
185 ff.), and in the Appendix. 

I am indebted to various learned friends for assistance 
in different parts of the work, which I have acknow- 
ledged in the notes. My thanks are especially due to 
Professors Goldstiicker and Cowell for various important 
corrections which they have suggested in my translations 
of passages of a scholastic and philosophical character, 
quoted either in the body of the volume or in the Appen- 
dix, — corrections which are incorporated in the text, — as 
well as for some further remarks and suggestions which 
will be found in the notes or Appendix. I am also under 
obligations to Professor Aufrecht for some emendations of 
my renderings in the early part of the work, as well as 
for his explanations of many of the texts of the Big- 
veda cited in the Second Chapter. 

Edinburgh, J. MUIE. 

Novmitr, 1868. 
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CHAPTER L 

OPINIONS HEGAHDING THE OBIGIN, DIVISION, INSPIHATION, AND 
AUTHOEITY OP THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN ATITHOHS 
SHOETLY BEFOEE, OE SUBSEQUENT TO, THE COLLECTION OF 
THE HYMNS OF THE EIG-VEDA, 

Ik the preceding volumes of this work’ I have furnished a general 
account of the ancient Indian writings, which are comprehended under 
the designation of Veda or S'ruti. These works, which, as we have 
seen, constitute the earliest literature of the Hindus, are broadly divi- 
sible into two classes : (1) The Mantras or hymns, in which the praises 
of the gods are celebrated and their blessing is invoked ; (2) the BrAh- 
manas, which embrace (a) the liturgical institutes in which the cere- 
monial application of these hymns is declared, the various rites of sacri- 
fice are prescribed, and the origin and hidden import of the different 
forms are explained, and (i) the Aranyakas,' and ITpanishads (called also 
Yedantas, i.e. concluding portions of the Vedas), whieh in port possess 
the same character as some of the earlier portions of the Brahmanas, and 
are in part theological treatises in which the spiritual aspirations wl)ich 

■ * See Vol. I. pp. 2 ff. and Vol. II. pp. 169 ff. See also Professor Max Muller’s 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

> For more precise information see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 313 ff. &om wbich 
it rvfll be perceived that only some of tbe aranyakas form part of the BrShmanos, and 
that two of the Upanisbads are included in a Sanbitu. 
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were gradually developed in the minds of the more devout of the 
Indian sages are preserved. It is, therefore, clear that the hymns con- 
stitute the original and, in some respects, the most essential portion of the 
Veda ; that the Brahmanas arose out of the hymns, and are subservient 
to their employment for the purposes of worship ; while the TJpanishads 
give expression to ideas of a speculative and mystical character which, 
though to some extent discoverable in the hymns and in the older 
portion of the Brahmanas, are much further matured, and assume a 
more exclusive importance, in these later treatises. 

I content myself here with referring the reader who desires to obtain 
a fuller idea of the nature of the hymns, and of the mythology which 
they embody, to the late Professor H. H. Wilson’s translation of the 
earlier portion of the Eig-veda, to his prefaces to the several volumes, 
to Professor Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
and to two papers of my own in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, entitled Contributions to a knowledge of the Cosmogony and 
Mythology of the Eig-veda. In the fourth volume of this work I 
return to the latter branch of the subject, and compare the conceptions 
which the rishis entertained of the different objects of their worship, 
with those representations of the deities who bore the same names, 
which occur in Indian writings of a later date, whether myj^logical 
or theological. 

The task to which I propose in the meantime to devote myself, is to 
supply some account of the opinions entertained by Hindu writers, 
ancient and modern, in regard to the origin and authority of the Vedas. 
With this view I have collected from some of the later hymns, from 
the Indian writings of the middle and later Vedio era (the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads) as well as from the books, whether popular or scien- 
tifio, of the post-vedio period (the Purdnas, the Itihdsos, the Institutes 
of Manu, the aphorisms of the Darinas, or systems of philosophy, and 
their commentators, and the commentaries on the Vedas) such passages 
as I have discovered which have reference to these subjects, and propose 
to compare the opinions there set forth with the ideas entertained on 
some of these points by the writers of the more ancient hymns, as 
deducible from numerous passages in their own compositions. 


The mythical accounts which are given of the origin of the Vedas 
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are mutually conflicting. In some passages they are said to ha7c been 
created by Prajapati from fire, air, and the sun, or by some other 
process. In other texts they are said to have been produced by 
Srabma from his diflerent mouths, or by the intervention of the 
Gayatrl, or to have sprung from the goddess Sarasvatl, or to have 
otherwise arisen. I proceed to adduce these several passages. 

Sect. I. — Origin of the Fedat according to the FurusTia-sUkta, the 

Atharva-veda, the Srdhmanas, ZTpanishads, and Institutes of Mann. 

Purusha-sQlcta. — ^In the ninth verse of this hymn (Eig-veda, x, 90, 
already quoted in Vol. I. pp. 8 and 9) the three Vedas are said to have 
been produced from the mystical victim Purusha : Tasmad yajndt 
sarva-hutah richah samani jajnire | chkandumsi jajnire tasmad yajws 
tasmad ajayata \ “Prom that universal sacrifice sprang the rich and 
saman verses : the metres sprang from it : from it the yajush arose.”® 

This is the only passage in the hymns of the Eig-veda in which the 
creation of the Vedas is described. 

In the Atharva-veda the following texts refer to that subject : 

X. 7, 14. Yattra rishayah prathamajah richal} sania yajvr mahi \ 
ekarshir yasminn arpitah Skamhham tam hrUhi hatamah svid eva sa^ | 
.... 20. Tasmad ficho ayataltshan yajtir yasnad apakashan | samani 
yasya lomani atharvangiraso muhham | SlMmhkam tam Iruhi hatamah 
svid eva sah | 

“ Declare who that Skamhha (supporting-principle) is in whom the 
primeval rishis, the rich, saman, and yajush, the earth, and the one 

rishi, are sustained 20. Declare who is that Skambha from 

whom they out off the rich verses, from whom they seraped off the 
yajush, of whom the saman verses are the hairs, and the verses of 
Atharvan and Angiras the mouth.” 

s The word veda, in whatever scnac we ore to understand it, occurs in S.V. viii. 
19, S : Ttth samidha yah ahutJ yo veiena dadusa marlyo agmye | yo namasa svadhva- 
ra^ I 6. Tatya id arvanto ramhayante Ss'avaa tatya dyumnitamam yaiah | na tam 
rniho deva-hfitam Ititlaa ehana na martya-kritam naa'at | “The horses of that mortal 
who, devoted to sacrifice, does homage to Agai with fuel, with on oblation, with ritual 
knowledge (i), with reverence, — (6} speed forward impetuously ; and his renown is 
moat glorious. No calamity, caused either hy god or by man, con assail him from 
any quarter.” 
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xiii. 4, 38. 8a vai rifflhpo ajdyata tasmS.d richo ajdyanta | 

“ He (apparently Indra, see verse 44) sprang from the rich Teises : 
the rich verses sprang fifom him.” 

xix. 54, 3. Kdldi rieha^ tamdbliavan yajuh Jciildd ajdyata \ 

“ From. Time the rich verses sprang : the yajush sprang from Time.” * 
The following texts from the same Veda may also be introduced here : 
iv. 35, 6. Yasmat pakvad amritam sambdbhuva yo gayatryah adhi- 
patir hahhuva \ yamin vedah nihiidh mivardpds tenaudanendti tardmi 
mrityum \ 

“ I overpass death by means of that oblation (pdana), from which, 
when cooked, ambrosia {atnrita) was produced, which became the lord 
of the Gayatrl, and in which the omniform Vedas are comprehended.” 

vii. 54, 1. Riekafh mma yajdtnahe ydhhydm karmuni Icurvate \ ete sadasi 
rajato yajnam dtveshu yaeJihaidh | 2. JRichaih sdma yad aprdksham liavir 
ojo yajur lalam \ esha md tasmdd mu himtd vedah prishtali sachipate \ 
“We worship the Rich and the Saman, wherewith men celebrate 
religious rites, which shine in the assembly, and convey sacrifices to 
the gods. 2. Inasmuch as I have asked the Rich and the Saman for 
butter and for vigour, and the Tajush for strength, — let not the Veda, 
so asked, destroy me, o lord of strength (Indra).” 

The next passage is from the Shtapatba Brabmana, xi. 5, 6, Iff. t 
Frajdpaiir vai idam agre dsld ekah eva ) so ’kdmayata sydm prajdyeya 
iti \ So’srdmyat sa iapo'tapyata | tasmuch chrdntdt tepdndt trayo lokd^ 
asrtjyanta prilhivy antariksliam dyauh ) sa imams trln lokdn ahhitatdpa | 
tehhyas taptebhyas trim jyotvmshy ajdyanta agnir yo ’yam pavate suryah | 
sa imdni irini jyotlmshy ahhitatdpa j tehhyas taptehhyas trayo vedah 
ajdyanta agner rigvedo vdyor yajurvedah surydt sdmavedah \ sa imams 
trln veddn ahhitatdpa | tehhyas taptehhyas trini iiikrdny ajdyanta bhur 
ity rigvedad bhuvah iti yajurvedat svar iti sumaveddt | Tad rigvedenaiva 
hotram ahurvata yajurvedena ddhvaryavaih sdmavedena udgitham | yad 
eva trayyai vidydyai sukraih tena brahmatvam •uehohahrdma. 

“Prajapati was formerly this universe [i.e. the sole existence], one 
only. He desired, ‘ may I become, may I be propagated.’ He toiled 

* See my translation of the entire hymn in the Journal of the Roy. As. Soc. for 
1865, p. 381. The Vishnu PurSna, i. 2, 13, says : Tad eva sarvam evailad vyahtd- 
vyakta-svarupavttt | taiha punieha-rupesa hdla-rupena cha sthitam | “ This (Brahma) 
is all this universe, existing hoth as the perceptible and the imperceptible ; existing 
also in the forms of Furusha and of Eala (Time).” 
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in devotion, he performed austerity. From him, when he had so 
4x)iled, and performed austerity, three worlds were created, — earth, air, 
and sky. He infused wannth into these three worlds. Prom them, 
thus heated, three tights were produced, — Agni (fire), this which 
purifies (*.s. Pavana, or Va 3 ni, the wind),' and Surya (the sun). He 
infused heat into these throe lights. Prom them so heated the three 
Vedas were produced, — the Eig-veda from Agni (fire), the Tajur-veda 
from Vayu (wind), and the Sama-veda from Surya (the sun). He 
infused warmth into these three Vedas. Prom them so heated three 
luminous essences were produced, — ^bhuh from the Eig-veda, bhuvah 
from the Tajur-veda, and svar from tiie Sama-veda. Hence, with the 
Eig-veda they performed the function of the hotri ; with the Tajur- 
veda, the office of the adhvaryu ; with the Sama-veda, the duty of the 
udgatri ; while the function of the brahman arose through the luminous 
essence of the triple science \i.e. the three Vedas combined].” 

Chliandogija JTpanisliad. — A similar passage (afready quoted in Volume 
Second, p. 200) occurs in the Chhandogya TTpanishad (p. 288 of 
Dr. Eder’s ed.) : 

PraJUpatir loMn alhjatapat \ tesMni tapyarndnandih rasdn pr&lrikad 
agnim pritMvyah v&yum antarikshud adityam divah | sa etas tisro devatdh 
aVhyatapat \ tdsdih iapyamdnandm rasdn prabrihad agner rieko vdyor 
yajumshi sdma dditydt | sa etdih trayim vidyum abhyatapat \ tasyds 
tapyamandydh rasdn prabrihad bhur Hi rigbhyo bhmar iti ytywbhyah 
svar iti sdmabhyah \ 

“ Prajapati infused warmth into the worlds, and from them so heated 
he drew forth their essences, viz. Agni (fire) from the earth, Vayu 
(wind) from the air, and Surya (the sun) from the sky. He infused 
warmth into these three deities, and from them so heated ho drew forth 
their essences, — from Agni the rich verses, from Vayu the yajush 
verses, and from Surya the saman verses. He then infused heat into 
this triple science, and from it so heated he drew forth its essences, — 
from rich verses the syllable bhuh, from yajush verses bhuvah, and 
from saman verses svar.” ' 

‘ See S'atapatha Bruhmaua, vi. 1, 2, 19 : . . . ayam eva sa Tayur yo 'yampavaU 
. . . “ This is that Vayu, he who purifies." 

< Passages to the same effect occur also in the Aitareya (v. 32-34) and Haushi- 
taki Brahmanos. That in the former will be found in Dr. Hang's translation of the 
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Mam. — The same origm is assigned to the three Yedas in the follow- 
ing verses from the account of the creation in Manu, i. 21-23, where 
the idea is no doubt borrowed from the Brahmanas : 

Sarveaham tu sa ndmdni karmdni eha pritliah pritliak \ Yeda-saldeVkya 
evadau prithalt samstMS eha nirmame \ Karmatmandm eha devanum so 
'srijat prdnindm pralhuh j sddhydndm eha ganam aukahmam yajnath 
ehaiva sandtanam \ Agni-vdyu-ravibhyaa tu trayam brahma aandtanam \ 
dudoha yajna-siddhyartham rig-yajuh-adma-lalcahanam \ 

“He [Brahma] in the beginning fashioned from the words of the Veda 
the several names, functions, and separate conditions of all [creatures]. 
That Lord also created the subtile host of active and living deities, and 
of Sadhyas, and eternal sacrifice. And in order to the performance of 
sacrifice, he drew forth from Agni, from Vayu, and from Surya, the 
triple eternal Veda, distinguished as Hieh, Yajush, and Saman.” 
Hulluka Bhatta, the commentator, annotates thus on this passage ; 
Sandtanam nityam \ veddpawniaheyatva - paksho Manor alhimatah \ 
purva-halpc ye vedda te eva Paramdtma-murtter Brahmanah sarvajnasya 
amrity-drd^hdh ( tan eva kalpdddv agni-vdyu-ravibhyal} dchakaraha 1 
h-autaS eha ayam artho na Sankaniyah | tathdeha iruti^ \ “ agner rigvedo 
vdyor yajurvedah dditydt samavedah ” iti | 

“ The word sandtana means ‘ eternally pre-existing.’ The doctrine 
of the superhuman origin of the Vedas is maintained by Manu. The 
same Vedas which [existed] in the previous mundane era (Kalpa) were 
preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who was one with 
the supreme Spirit. It was those same Vedas that, in the beginning of 
the [present] Halpa, he drew forth from Agni, Vayu, and Surya : and 
this dogma, which is founded upon the Veda, is not to be questioned, 
for the Veda says, ‘theEig-veda comes from Agni, the Tajur-veda from 
Vayu, and the Sama-veda from Surya.’ ” 

Another commentator on Manu, Mcdhatithi, explains this passage in 
a more rationalistic fashion, “ by remarking that the Eig-veda opens 
with a hymn to fire, and the Yajur-veda with one in which air is men- 
tioned.’’ — Colebr. Miso. Ess. i. p. 11, note. 

Brahmana ; and the one in the latter is rendered into German by Weber in his Ind. 
Stud. ii. 303 ff. 

' Enlluka explains this to mean, “Earing understood them from the words of 
the Veda’’ eva avagatnya). 
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To the verses from Mana (i. 21—23) just cited, the following from 
the second hook may be added, partly for the puipose of completing 
the parallel with the passages previously adduced from the S'atapatha 
Brahmana and the Chhandogya Upanishad ; 

Manu, ii. 76 ff. Altar am, cMpy nkaram cha makaraffi cha Prajdpatih \ 
Veda-iraydd niradiiliad lihur Ihuvah scar ittti cha \ 77. Tribhyah eva tu 
vedehhyah pddam pddam aduduhat j “<«(?” ity rieJio'aydh sdvitryd^ 
parameshthl prajdpatih | . . . . 81. Omkdra-purvikds tisro mahdvydh- 
ritayo 'vyaydh \ Tripadd cliaiva gdyatri vijneyaih Brahmano muiham. 

76. “Prajapati also milked out of the three Yedas the letters a, «, 
and m, together with the words Ihuh, bhuvak, and scar. 77. The same 
supreme Prajapati also milked from each of the three Yedas one of the 
[three] portions of the text called sdvitri [or gdyatrl\, beginning with 
the word .... 81. The three great imperishable particles 
bhuvah, scar) preceded by oj», and the gdyatri of three lines, are to be 
regai’ded as the mouth of Brahma.” 

The next passage, from the Shtapatha Brahmana, vi. 1, 1, 8, first 
speaks generally of Prajapati creating the three Yedas, and then after- 
wards, with some inconsistency, describes their production from the 
waters : ’ 

So ’yam purmhah Prajdpatir akdmayata “ bhuydn sydm prajdyeya" 
iti I >0 ’irdmyat sa tapo ’tapyata | aa krdntaa tepdno brahma eva pratha- 
mam aarijata trayxm ava vidydm f ad eva aamai pratiahthd ’bkavat ] taa- 
mad dhur “brahma aaya aarvaaya pratiahthd” iti \ taamdd anuehya 
pratitiahthati j pratiahthd hy eaJtd yad brahma \ taaydm pratiahthdydm 
pratiahthito 'tapyata \ 9. So ’po 'arijata vdchah eva lohdt \ vdg eva aaya 
ad ’arijyata | ad idam aarvam dpnod yad idaffx Itincha | yad dpnot taamdd 
dpah I yad avrinot taamdd vdh \ 10. So’kdmayata “ dbhyo’dbhyo’dhi 
prajdyeya ” iti \ ao 'nayd trayyd vidyayd aaha apah prdvisat | tatah 
dndarh samavarttata \ tad abhyamriSat j “aatv” ity “aatu bhuyo ’atv” ity 
eva tad abravit | tato brahma eva prathamam aarijyata trayy eva vidyd 1 
taamdd dhur “ brahma aaya aarvaaya prathamajam ” iti | api hi taamdt 
puruahdd brahma eva pdrvam aaryyata tad aaya tad muleham eva 
aarijyata \ taamdd andchdnam dhur “ agni-ha^ah” iti \ mukhaM hy 
etad agner yad brahma ) 

a This text, Big-veda, iii. 62, 10, will he quoted in the sequel. 

s This passage with the preceding context is given in the Fourth Volume of this 
work, pp. 18 f. 
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“ This Male, Prajapati, desired, ‘May I multiply, may I be propa- 
gated.’ He toiled in devotion ; be practised austere-fervour. Having 
done so be first of aU created sacred knowledge, tbe triple Yedio science. 
This became a basis for him. Wberefore men say, ‘ sacred knowledge 
is tbe basis of this universe.’ Hence after studying the Veda a man 
has a standing ground ; for sacred knowledge is bis foundation. Eesting 
on this basis be (Prajapati) practised austere-fervour. 9. He created 
tbe waters from Vacb (speech), as their world. Vacb was bis : she was 
created. She pervaded all this whatever exists. As she pervaded (a^«ot), 
waters were called ‘apah.’ As she covered {avrirmt) aU, water was called 
‘var.’ 10. He desired, ‘Maylbe propagated from tbesewaters.’ Along 
with this triple Yedio science he entered the waters. Thence sprang 
an egg. He gave it an impulse ; and said, ‘ Let there be, let there be, 
let there be again.’ Thence was first created sacred knowledge, the 
triple Vedic science. ‘Wherefore men say, ' Sacred knowledge is the 
first-born thing in this universe. Moreover, it was sacred knowledge 
which was created from that Male in front, wherefore it was created as 
his mouth. Hence they say of a man learned in tbe Veda, ‘ He is like 
Agni; for sacred knowledge is Agni’s mouth.’ ” 

The next passage from the Taittirlya Brahmana, ii. 3, 10, 1, briefly 
states that the Vedas were created after Soma : 

Prajupatih Somaih rdjanam aarijata | tarn trayo veduJi anv asrijyanta \ 

“Prajapati created king Soma. After him tbe three Vedas were 
created,’’ 

The same Brahmana in other places, as iii. 3, 2, 1, speaks of the 
Veda as derived from Prajapati {Prujapaiyo vedah). 

Satapatha Brahmana . — According to the following passage of the 
S'atapatha Brahmana, xiv. 5, 4, 10 (= Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 
p. 455 of Hoer’s ed. and p. 179 of trans.) the Vedas, as well as other 
SSstras, are the breath of Brahma ; 

Sa yaihd ardredhugner dbhydhitdt prifhag dhumdh vinUcharanti evath 
vai are 'sya mahato ihuiaeya niivasitam etad yad rigvedo yajurvedah 
adma/Bedo’tharvdngirasah itihdsah pttrdnam vidyd ttpanishadah Hohdh 
sdtrdmj anmydhhydndni vydihydndni asyaiva etdni sarvdni niha- 
titdni I 

“ As from a fire made of moist wood various modifications of smoke 
proceed, so is the breathing of this great Being the Big-veda, the 
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Tajur-veila, ttc Sama-veda, the Atharvangirasea, the Itih^as, Furanas, 
acience, the TJpanishads, verses (^loias), aphorisms, comments of dif- 
ferent hinds — all those aro his breathings.” 

It is curious that in this passage the Yodas appear to he classed in 
the same category with various other works, such as the Sutras, from 
some at least of which (as we shall see further on), they are broadly 
distingaishod by later writers, who regard tho former (including the 
Brahmanas and TJpanishads) as of superhuman origin, and infallible 
correctness, whHo this character is expressly denied to the latter, which 
aro represented as pauruslieya, or merely human compositions, possessed 
of no independent authority. 

In the Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad (pp. 50-53 of Dr. B.6er’s ed.) 
Prajapati [identified with Death, or the Devourer] is said to have pro- 
duced Vdeh (speech), and through her, together with soul, to have 
created all things, including the Vedas : 

Sa tayd vdchd tena dtmand idam sarvam asryata yad idam hincha 
f icho yajuihshi sdindni chhmtddtTm yajndn prajdh pasUn j 

“By that speech and that soul he created aU things whatsoever, 
fich, yajush, and saman texts, metres, sacrifices, creatures, and animals.” 

And in S'atapatha Brahmana, xiv. 4, 3, 12 (p. 290 of the same Bri- 
had Aranyaka TJpanishad) it is said : 

Trayo veddh cte eva \ vug em rig-vedo mmio yajur-vedaT} prdnah sdma- 
vedak I 

“ The three Vedas are [identifiable with] these three things [speech, 
mind, and breath]. Speech is the Big-veda, mind the Yajur-veda, and 
breath the Sama-veda.” 

The following text, from the S'atapatha Brahmana, vii. 5, 2, 52, gives 
a singular account of the production of the Vedas : 

“Samudre tvd sadane addayiimi” iti | Mano vai samudrah | mamso vai 
samudrdd vdchd 'Ihryd deeds tragirh vidydm nirahhmian \ tad esha sloko 
’Ihyuhtai. “ ye (pat ?) samudrdd nirahhanan deeds tlkshndlMr dbhrilhih \ 
sudeeo adya tad vidydd yatra nireapanaiii dadhur ” iti | manah samudro 
vdTt tikshid ’bhria trayl vidyd nirvapanam | etad esha Sklco 'Ihyuktd^ | 
manasi tdm sddayati | 

“ ‘ I settle thee in the ocean as thy seat.’ “ Mind is the ocean. 

u I am indebted to Frofeasor Aufrecht for the follonring explanation of this formula, 
vrhich is taken from the Tajasaneyi Sanhito, xiii. 53. Tho words are addressed to a 
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Prom the mind-ocean mth speech for a shovel the gods dug out the 
triple Vedio science. Hence this verse has been uttered : ‘ May the 
brilliant deity to-day know where they placed that offering which 
the gods dug out with sharp shovels.’ Mind is the ocean ; speech is the 
sharp shovel; the triple Vedic science is the offering. In reference 
to this the verse has been uttered. He settles it in Mind.” 

The next passage from the TaittirTya Brahmana, iii. 39, 1, speaks of 
the Veda as being “ the hair of Prajapati’s beard" {Prajupater vai 
etani smasruni yad vedah). The process of its germination is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

In another text of the same Brahmana, Vach (speech) is called the 
mother of the Vedas : 

ii. 8, 8, 5. Vdg aksharam prafhamajo, ritasya vedanam maid amritaaya 
ndbhih \ sd no jnsMnd upa yajmm ugdd avanil devi suhavd me astu | 
yam riehayo mantra-krito mamsMnah anvaielihan deeds tapasd sramena \ 

“Vach (speech) is an imperishable thing, and the first-born of the 
ceremonial, the mother of the Vedas, and the centre-point of immor- 
tality. Delighting in us, she came to the sacrifice. May the pro- 
tecting goddess be ready to listen to my invocation, — she whom the 
wise rishis, the composers of hymns, the gods, sought by austere- 
fervour, and by laborious devotion.” 


Sect. II . — Origin of the Vedas according to the Vishnu, Bhagavata, and 
MarJeandeya Burdms, the Harivamsa, the Mahdhhdrata; eternity of 
the Veda ; miscellaneous statements regarding it. 

In the Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas we find a quite different 
tradition regarding the origin of the Vedas, which in these works are 
said to have been created by the four-faced Brahma from his several 
months. Thus the Vishnu Purana says, i. 6, 48 ff. : 

Gdyatram cha richas chaiva trivrif-sdma-rafhantaram | Agnishtomam 
cha yajnunum nirmame prathamad muhhat \ yajuihshi traishtulhatn 
chhandah stomam panehadaiaM taths, | Vrihat sdma tathokthyam cha 
dahshinad asryad muhhat \ sdmdni jagati-chhandah slomafh saptadaiam 

brick at the time when the hearth {ehityS) for the reception of the sacred fires is being 
constructed. . As the bricks are severally called apaayd (properly ‘ efficacious,’ but 
erroneously derived from ap) they are addressed as if placed in various parts of water 
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tatha I vairupam atiratram eha pakMmad asrijad muMiat \ ehavimiam. 
atliarvdnam aptorydmumm eva eha \ Anushtuhhaiii sa vairdjam uttardd 
asrijad muKhdt \ 

“ From his eastern mouth Brahma formed the gayatra, the rich verses, 
the trivrit, the sama-rathantara, and of sacrifices, the agnishtoma. 
From his southern mouth he created the yajush verses, the trishtubh 
metre, the panchadasa-stoma, the vrihat-siiman, and the nkthya. From 
his ■western mouth he formed the saman verses, the jagatl metre, the 
saptadasa-stoma, the vairupa, and the atiratra. From his northern 
mouth he framed the ctavinsa, the atharvan, the aptoryaman, with the 
anushtuhh and viraj metres.” « 

In like manner it is said but 'with variations, in the Bhagavata Furana, 
iii. 12, 34, and 37 ff. : 

Kaddchid dhydyaiah srashtur veddh dsami chatummkhdt \ haihaHi 
srakshydmy dhafn loikdn samavetdn yathd purd | . Rig-yajuh-sdmd- 

fharvdlchydn veddn pdrvddilhir mukhail^ \ sasiram ijydm stuti-stomam 
prdyaichittaffi vyadhdt kramdt | 

“ Once the Yedas sprang from the four-faced creator, as he was me- 
ditating ‘ how shall I create the aggregate worlds as before ?’.... 
He fonned from his eastern and other mouths the Yedas called yich, 
yajush, saman, and atharvan, together with praise, sacrifice, hymns, 
and expiation.” 

And in verse 45 it is stated that the ushnih metre issued &om his 
hairs, the gayatrl from his skin, the trishtubh from bis flesh, the 
anushtuhh from his tendons, the jogati from his bones {Tasyoshmg dail 
lomelhyo gdydtrl eha tvacho vibhoh \ trishtup mdmsdt smto 'nushtvp 
jagaty asthnah Frajdpateh). 

The Markandeya Purana says on the same subject, 102, 1 : 

Tasmdd andad vibhinndi tu Brahmano 'vyakta-janmanah \ rieho halhu- 
vah prathaniam prathamdd vadandd mwie | 2. Javd-pushpa-nibhdh sadyas 
tejo-rupdnta-samhatdh 1 prithak prithag vihhinnds eha rajo-rupa-vahds 
tatal} 1 3. Tajumshi dakshindd vaktrdd anirvddhdni kdnehanam \ yddrig- 
varnam tafhd-varndny asamhali-dharuni eha \ 4. PaicMmam yad vibhor 
vaktroM Brahmana^ parameshthinah | dvirVhdtdni admdni tatai ehhan- 
dd&ai tdny atha \ 5. Atharvamm ahslta^i eha bhringdnjana-ehaya-prab- 
ham I ghordghora-avarupa'^ tad dbhiehdrika-idntikam \ 6. Vitardtpra- 
See 'Wilson's Tiansl. vol. i. p. 84. 
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iatibhutam vadandt tasyavedimsak | mkha-sattva-tama^-prdijafa saumyd- 
taumya-svarupavat \ 7. Rieho rajo-gundh tattvam yajuslidih elm guno 
mum I tamo-gununi sumdni tamah-sattvam atharvasu | 

1. “Erom the eastern mouth of Brahma, who sprang by an imper- 
ceptible birth irom that divided egg (Mann, i. 9, 12), there suddenly 
issued first of all the rich verses, (2) resembling China roses, brilliant 
in appearance, internally united, though separated from each other, 
and characterized by the quality of passion {rajas). 3. Erom his 
southern mouth came, imrestrained, the yajush verses of the colour 
of gold, and disunited. 4. Erom the western mouth of the supreme 
Brahma appeared the saman verses and the metres. 5 and 6, Erom 
the northern mouth of Vedhas (Brahma) was manifested the entire 
Atharvana of the colour of black bees and collyrium, having a cha- 
racter at once terrible and not terrible,’* capable of neutralizing the 
arts of enchanters, pleasant, characterized by the qualities both of 
purity and darkness, and both beautiful and the contrary. 7. The 
verses of the rich are distinguished by the quality of passion {rajas), 
those of the yajush by purity {sattva), those of the saman by darkness 
{tatnas), and those of the atharvan by both darkness and purity.” 

Marivaihka. — In the first section of the Harivamsa, verse 47, the 
creation of the Yedas by Brahma is thus briefly alluded to : 

^ieho yajuiiisM samdni nirmame yajna-siddhaye \ sdihyds tair aytjaii 
devdn ity seam anttsusnma | 

“In order to the accomplishment of sacrifice, he formed the rich, 
yajush, and saman verses: with these the S'adhyas worshipped the 
gods, as we have heard.” 

The following is the account of the same event given in another part 
of the same work; Harivamsa, verse 11,516: 

Tato ’srijad vai tripaddm gdyatrifh veda-mdtaram [ Ahtroob ehatva eha- 
turo vedan gdyatri-samblmedn | 

After framing the world, Brahma “ next created the gayatrl of three 
lines, mother of the Yedas, and also the four Yedas which sprang from 
the gayatrl.” ’* 

^ Ohordghora is the correct MS. reading, as I learn &om Dr. EoU, and not 
ydvaddhora, as given in Professor Baneijea's printed text. 

’* The same words gayatrim veda-wdtaram also occur in the M.Bh. Yanaparvan, 
verse 13,432 ; and the same title is applied to Yach in the Taitt. Br. os quoted above. 
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A little further on we find this expanded into the following piece of 
mysticism, verse 11,665 ff. : 

SamdMia-mana Brahma moksha-prapfena hetxina \ chandra-manddla- 
sa&sthdnaj jyotia-tejo mdhat iada | Pravikt/a hridayam hshipraik gayatryah 
nayandntare | Gmrlhasya samhhavo yas eha ehatiirdha, purushatmakah \ 
Brahma-tejomayo 'vyaktah iakvato 'tha dhruvo 'vyayah | na ehend/riya- 
gunair yukto yuktas tejo-gunena cha | ehandramiu-vimala-prakhyo bhrd- 
jishnur mrna-tafhsthitah | Netrdlhyaih janayad devah rig-vedam yajuaha 
aaha | sumaveda^i eha jihvugrdd atltarv&nam cha murddhatah | Jdta-mdtraa 
tu te veddh kahelraHi vindanti tattmtah \ Tena vedatvam dpannd yaamad 
vindanti tat padam \ Te arijanti tada veddh brahma purvam aandtanam | 
Bwruahaih divya-rupdbham avaih avair bhdvair mano-bhavaih | 

“ For the emancipation of the world, Brahma, sunk in contem- 
plation, issuing in a luminous form from the region of the moon, 
penetrated into the heart of Gayatri, entering between her eyes. 
From her there was then produced a quadruple being in the form 
of a Male, lustrous as Brahma, undefined, eternal, undeeaying, de- 
void of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the attribute of 
brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, and embodied in 
letters. The god fashioned the E,ig-veda, with the Tajush from his 
eyes, the Sama-veda from the tip of his tongue, and the Atharvan 
from his head. Those Vedas, as soon as they are born, find a body 
{kahetra). Hence they obtain their character of Vedas, because they 
find {vindanti) that abode. These Vedas then create the pre-existent 
eternal brahma (sacred science), a Male of celestial form, with their 
own mind-bom qualities.” 

I extract another passage on the same subject from a later section of 
the same work, verses 12,425 ff. "Whon the Supreme Being was intent 
on creating the universe, Hiranyagarbha, or Prajapati, issued from his 
mouth, and was desired to divide himself, — a process which he was in 
great doubt how he should effect. The text then proceeds : 

Itiehintayataa tasya ^‘om" ity evotthitah avarah \ aabhumuv antarikahe 
eha nuke cha kritavan svanam \ Tam ehaivabhyaaataa tasya manah-sara- 
mayam punah \ hridaydd deva-devaaya vashatkdrah samutthita^ | bkumy- 
antariksha.-ndkandm hhuyah svardtmakdh pardh \ mahdamritmaydh 
punydh mahdvydhritayo 'bhavan | chhandaadm premmrd derU chaturmMd- 
kshard ’bhavat j Tat-padam aathamaran divyam sdvitrtm akarot prabhuh \ 
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rik-samatharva-yajusTias ohaturo hhagavan prdbhuh \ chahara nikhilan 
vedtin Irahma-yuMena kannano. \ 

“While he was thus reflecting, the Bound “om” issued from him, 
and resounded through the earth, air, and sky. While the god of 
gods 'was again and again repeating this, the essence of mind, the 
vashatkara proceeded from hia heart. Next, the sacred and transcen- 
dent vyahritis, (bhuh, bhuvalj, svar), formed of the great smriti, in the 
form of sound, 'were produced from earth, air, and sky. Then appeared 
the goddess, the most excellent of metres, ■with twenty-four syllables 
[the gayatrl]. Eeflecting on the divine text [beginning with] “ tat,” 
the Lord formed the savitri. He then produced aU the Vedas, the Hioh, 
Saman, A.tharvan, and Yajush, with their prayers and rites.” (See also 
the passage from the Ehag. Pur. xii. 6, 37 ff., which will be quoted in 
a following section.) 

MalialMrata. — ^The Mahabh^ta in one passage speaks of Sarasvatl 
and the Vedas as being both created by Achyuta (Vishnu) from his 
mind (Bhishma-parvan, verse 3019 : SarasvatiM oka vedams eha manasah 
sasrije ’ehyutaki). In another place, Santi-porvan, verse 12,920, Saras- 
vatl is said, in conformity with the texts quoted above, pp. 10 and 12, 
from the Taittiriyn Brahmana, the Vana-parvan, and the Harivam^a, 
to be the mother of the Vedas : 

Vedanam mdtarain pasya mat-stham devlni Saraavatim \ 

“ Behold Sarasvatl, mother of the Vedas, abiding in me." 

Manu. — According to the verses in Manu, xii. 49, 60, quoted in the 
Pirst Volume of this work, p. 41, the Vedas, with the other beings and 
objects named along 'with them, constitute the second manifestation of 
the sattva guna, or pare principle ; while Brahma is placed in a higher 
rank, as one of the first manifestations of the same principle. The word 
Veda in this passage is explained by Kulluka of those “ embodied 
deities, celebrated in the Itihasas, who preside over the Vedas ” ( Fedd- 
hhimaninyas cha devatiih vigrahavatyah itihiisa-prasidddh). 

Sxci. III. — Passages of the Brdhnanas and other works in which the 
Vedas are spoken of as leing the sources of aid things, and as infinite 
and eternal. 

The first text of this sort which I shall cite is from the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, x. 4, 2, 21 : 
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Atha.sarvdni ihutani paryaikahat \ sa trayydm eva vidyaydUi sarvdni 
hhutany a 2 )asyat | attra hi sareeshath chhandasam atma sarveshdm stoma- 
vafh sarveshum priindnaiii aarveshdm dcvandni \ etad mi asti \ etad hy 
amritam | yad hy amritam tad hy asti | etad u tad yad martyam | 22. Sa 
ailishata Prajdpdtify “ trayyum tdva vidydydfft sarvdni bhutdni \ hmta 
traylm eva vidydm dtmdnam dbhisanisharavai ” iti | 23. Sa richo vyaii- 
hat \ dvadaia hrihail-sahasrdny etdvatyo ha richo ydfy Prajdpati-srishtds 
tds triSisattame vyiihe panktisho atishthanta | tdh yat trimsattame vyuhe 
itishthanta tasmdt trimsad mdsasya rdtrayah I atha yat panHishtt tasmdt 
pdnkta^ Prajdpatih | td^ ashpdsataui satdtii panJctayo 'lhavan | 

21. " Tlien he looked around upon all beings. He beheld all beings 
in this triple Yedie science. For in it is the soul of aU metres, of all 
hymns of praise, of all breaths, of all the gods. This,' indeed, exists.** 
It is an undying thing. For that which is undying (reaUy) exists. 
This is that which is mortal.** Prajapati reflected, ‘ AU beings are com- 
prehended in the triple Yedie science : come let me dispose myself in the 
shape of the triple Yedie science.** He arranged the verses of the Eig- 
veda. Twelve thousand Brihatis, and as many !5.ich-verses which were 
created by Prajapati, stood in rows in the thirtieth class. Since they 
stood in the thirtieth class there are thirty nights in the month. Since 
they stood in rows {pankti) Prajapati is caUed Pankta. They formed 
eighteen hundreds of rows.” 

The next text, from the Taittirlya Brahmana, iii. 12, 9, 1, speaks of 
the three Yedas as being respectively the sources of form, motion, and 
heat, or brilliancy : 

Piighhyojdtdm sarvaso murtlim dhtih sarvd, yatir yujushi haiva Sahat \ 
sarvam tejah sdma-rupyam ha saivat | 

“ They say that form universaUy proceeds from rich verses; that 
motion is always connected with the yajush, and that aU heat has the 
nature of the saman.” 

"We have already seen, p. 6, that Manu (i. 21) speaks of the names, 
<< Always exists** {sarvada vidyaU), — Comm. 

On this the commentator remarks : Tach cha martf/am maraM^dharma^am ma- 
nushyadi tad apy etat tray'Ubhutam eva \ ato maHtydmritdtmdkam earvam jagad 
attrdfitarbJiutam \ ** And that which is mortal, subject to death, the human race, etc., 
is also one with the triple Yedie science. Hence the latter includes all the world both 
mortal and immortal.** 

^ X owo this interpretation of this clause to Prof. Aufrecht. 
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functions, and conditions of all things as fashioned from the words of 
the Ycda. It is similarly said in the Yishnu Furana, i. 5, 58 : 

Wama rupaih cha Ihuianam Irityanaih oha pravarttanam \ Yeia-kab- 
debhya evudau devudiniim ehakura sah \ rishinam ndmadlieyani yatha 
teda-srutani vai \ yathd-niyoga-yogyani sarvesham api so ’karot | 

“ In the heginning he created from the words of the Yeda the names, 
forms, and functions of the gods and other beings. He also assigned 
the names of all the rishis as indicated in the Yedas, and as appro- 
priate to their respeetivo offices.” 

The same idea is repeated in the Mahabharata, S'antiparTan, 8533 : 

Risliayas tapasd uiiin adliyaithanta divunisam \ An-adi-nidhanu 
vidiyd vdg utsrishta Svayambliuvd \ Sdait wdamayi divya yaiah sarvcih 
pravriltayah \ rishinam numadheyuni yus cha vedeshu srishtayah \ nana- 
rupaih cha hhutandm, karmanum cha pravarttayan (^pravarttanamT) | 
veda-iahdelhya evadau nirniimlte sa isvarah \ 

“ Through austere-fervour {tapas) the rishis studied the Yedas, both 
day and night. In the beginning knowledge {vidyny^ without begin- 
ning or end, divine speech, formed of the Yedas, was sent forth by 
Svayambhii (= Brahma, the self-existent) : from her all activities are 
derived. It is from the words of the Yeda that the lord in the begin- 
ning frames the names of the rishis, the creations which (exist) in the 
Yedas, the various forms of beings, and the activity manifested in works.” 

The Hangtdacharnna, or prayer prefixed to their commentaries on 
the Hik Sanhita and Taittirlya Sanhita, I y both Sayana and Madhava, 
is as follows ; 

Fssyffl niisvasiiam vedah yo vedelhyo ’khilam jagat \ nirmame tarn aham 
vande vidyu-lArtham maheavaram ] 

“ I reverence Mahesvara the hallowed abode of sacred knowledge, of 
whom the Yedas are the breathings, and who from the Yedas formed 
the whole universe.” 

The following passage from the Taittirlya Brahmana, iii. 10, 11, 3, 
a.sserts that the Vedas arc infinite in extent: 

Bharadvujo ha tribhir dyurbhir brahmaoharyyam uvdaa \ tarn ha jirniHi 

” In quoting this line in a passage of his Yedartha-prakiis'a, or commentary on the 
Taittirlya Sanhita, which I shall adduce further on, Madhava Acharyya gives the 
reading nityd, ' eternal,’ instead of vidya, ‘ knowledge.’ It is possible that the line 
may be taken from some other book. 
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tthaviram imjanam Indrah upawajya uvacha 1 “ Bliaradvaja yat U eha- 
turtham uijur dadyaih him etena kuryyah" iti | “ hrahmacharyyam eva 
enena ehareyam” iti ha mdcha 1 4. Tam hatrin giri-ruj)dn avijndtdn iva 
darsayanckaltdra | teshdm ha ekaikaamdd mtishtim adade ! sa ha mdeha 
“ Bharadvaja” ity dmantrya | “veddh mi efe | anantdhmi vedah \ etad 
vai etais tribhir dyurhhir anvavoehathah \ atha te itarad ananuhtam eva | 
ehi imam viddhi | ayaih vai sarva-vidyd” iti | 5. Tasinai ha etam agnim 
savifram uvdeha | tain sa viditvu ainrito Ihutvd svargani loham iydya 
udityaaya sdyujyam \ amrito ha eva hhutva svargam loham ety ddityasya 
sdyujyafh yah evaih veda \ eshd u eva trayi vidyu { 6. Ydvantalh ha vai 
trayyd vidyaya loham jayati tavardam lokaffi jayati yah evam veda | 

“Bharadvaja lived through three lives'® in the state of a religious 
student (irahmaeharyya). Indra approached him when he was lying 
old ahd decrepit, and said to him ; ‘ Bharadvaja, if I give thee a fourth 
life, how wUt thou employ it ? ’ ‘I will lead the life of a religious 
student,’ he replied. 4. He (Indra) showed him. three mountain-like 
objects, as it were unlcnown. Prom each of them he took a handful : 
and, calling to him, ‘ Bharadvaja,’ said, ‘ These are the Vedas. The 
Vedas are infinite. This is what thou hast studied during these three 
lives. How there is another thing which thou hast not studied, come 
and learn it. This is the universal science.’ 5. He declared to him 
this Agni Savitra. Having known it he (Bharadvaja) became immortal, 
and. ascended to the heavenly world, to union with the sun. He who 
knows this ascends to heaven, to union with the sun. This is the 
triple Vedic science. He who knows this conquers a world as great as 
he would gain by the triple Vedic science.” 

Another text from the Taittirlya Sanhita, vii. 3, 1, 4, puts the 
matter somewhat diifcrcntly : 

Atha brahind (brahma-tddino ?) vadanti parimitdh vai riehah parimi- 
tdni sdmdni parimitdni yajuiiishi atha tasya eva onto ndsti yad brahma | 

“The expounders of sacred science say, ‘Eich verses are limited, 
saman verses are limited, yajush verses are limited; but there is no 
end of sacred knowledge.” 

Vishnu JPurdna. — At the end of Section 6 of the third book of the 

u This does not appear to mean, three lives in three different births, but a life of 
thrice the usual length, or already twice renewed. 
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Tishnu Purana we have the following assertion of the eternity of the 
Yeda: 

Iti isjikdh prasmiiltydtdh sdUid-hhedas taihaiva cJm \ karttdrai ohaiva 
idhhdndm llieda-hetiis tathoditah | sarva-manvantareshv eva sakKu-lheddh 
samdh smrildh \ Prdjdpatyd irutir nityd tad-vikdlpdg tv ime dvija ] 

“ Thus the Sakhas, their divisions, their authors, and the cause of 
the division have been declared. In all the manvantaxas the divisions 
of the S'akhas are recorded to be the same. The srnti (Veda) derived 
from Prajapati (Brahma) is eternal ; these, o Brahman, are only its mo- 
difications.” 

In another passage of the same hook, Vishnu is identified with the 
Vedas; Vishnu Purana, iii. 3, 19 ff. : 

Sa rin-mayah sa admamayah sa chdtmd sa yajurmayah \ rig-yajuh- 
adma-adrdtmd aa evdtmd saririndm | sa Ikidyate vedamayah sa vedam 
karoii Ihedair bahuhhih sabdkham \ sdkhd-pranetd sa samasta-Sdkhdh 
indna-svardpo bhayavdn anantah ] 

” Ho is composed of the Rich, of the Saman, of the Yajush ; he is the 
soul. Consisting of the essence of the Rich, Yajush, and Saman, he is 
the soul of embodied spirits. Penned of the Veda, he is divided; he 
forms the Veda and its branches (idkhds) into many divisions. Pramer 
of the Shkhas, he is also their entirety, the infinite lord, whose essence 
is knowledge.” 


Sect. IV. — Passages from the S'atapatka Brdkmana and Manv, eulogistic 
of the Veda, with, some statements of a different tenor from Manu and 
other writers. 

The following panegyric on Vedic study is taken from the S^atapatha 
Brahmana, xi. 5, G, 1 : 

Pancha eva mahdyajndh | tdny eva mahdsattrdni bhuta-yeffno manu- 
shya-yajnah pitfi-yajno devct-yajno brahmoryafnal^ iti \ 2. Ahar ahar 
bhutebhjo bdlim karet | tathd etam bhuta-yajnam samdpnoti | ahar ahar 
dadyad d uda-pdtrdt tathd etam manushya-yajnam samdpnoti | ahar ahah 
svadhdhirydd d uda-pdtrdt tathd eta^ pitri-yajnam samdpnoti \ ahar ahalf 
svdhdkurydd d Mshthdt tathd etaih deva-yefnafh samdpnoti | 3. Atha 
brahma-yajnah, | svddhydyo vai brahma-yipnalf, 1 tasya vai etasya brahma- 
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ytynasya vag eva jithiir mamh upalhrieli chahihur dliruvS, medha sruvah 
mtyam avalliritha^ svargo lokah ndayamm | ydvantam ha vai imam pri- 
thmffi viiten-a purndm dada)7i lokaih jayati tris tdvantaih jayati hhuydm- 
sam cha akshayyam yah evam vidvan aim' ahah svddhyuyam adhite | 
tasniat svadhyayo 'dhetavyah | 4. Paya-almtayo ha vai etaht devanam yad 
rioliah | sa yah evam vidvan rieho 'har ahah svddhyuyam adhite paya- 
ahutiihir eva tad devaiiis tarpayati \ te enam triptus tavpayanti yoga- 
hshemena prdnena retasu sarvatmanu sarvdlhih pnnyuhhih sampadhhih | 
ghfita-kulydlj. madhti-kulya^ pitrin svadhii ahhivahanti | 5. Ajydhuiayo 
ha vai etdh devdndih yad yajuSuhi | sa yah evam vidvan yajumshy ahar 
ahah svddhyuyam adhite ujydhatibhir eva tad devdms tarpayati te enam 
triptus tarpayanti yoga-ksheniena ityddi \ 6. Somdhutayo ha vai etdh 
devanam yat sdmdni | sa yah evam vidvan sdmdny ahar ahah svadhydyam 
adhite somdhutihhir eva tad devdms tarpayati ityddi | 7. Meda-dhutayo 
ha vai etdh devdndm yad atharvdngirasah | sa yah evaih vidvan atharvdn- 
giraso ’har ahah svddhyuyam adhite meda-dhutiihir eva tad devdms tar- 
payati ityddi | 8. Iladhv-dhutayo ha vai etdh devdnutii yad anuidsandni 
vidyd vuhovdkyam itihdsaptirdnadi gdthdh ndrdiaitisyah | sa yah evaih vid- 
vdn ityddi \ 9. Tasya vai etasya hrahma-yajnasya ehatvdro vashafkardh 
yad vdto vdti gad vidyotate yat stanayati yad avaspimrjati \ tasmdd evaM 
vidvan vdte vdti vidyotamdne stanayaty avasph&rjaty adhlylta eva vaskaf- 
kdrdndm achhavibatkdrdya I ati ha vai piinar mrityum muchyate gaolihati 
Jirahmanah sdtmatdm \ sa ehcd apiprahalam iva na saknuydd apy ekam 
deva-padam adhlylta eva tathd ihuteihyo na hiyate | xi. 5, 7, 1 : Atha 
atah svddhydya-prasaihsd | priye svddhydya-pravachane hhavatah yiikta- 
■mandh hhavaty aparddhlno ’har ahar arthdn sudhayate sukham svapiti 
parama-chileitsakah dtinano hhavati | indriya-samymnas cha ehdrdmatd 
cha prajna-vriddhir ya&o loka-paitih | prajnd varddhamdnd ehaturo dhar- 
mdin Irdhmanam dbhinishpudayati Irdhmanyam pratwdpa-eharyydm yaso 
lolca-paktim ( lokah pachyamdnaS chaturihir dharmair Irdhmanam hhun- 
akty archayd cha ddnena cha ajyeyatayd cha abadhyataya cha | 2. Ye ha vai 
he cha sramdh ime dydvd-prithivl antarena svddhydyo ha eva teshdm para- 
matd kdshthd yah evam vidvan svddhyuyam adhite | tasmdt svddhydyo 
’dhetavyah | 3. Yad yad ha vai ayam chhandasah svadhydyam adhite tena 
' tena ha eva asya yajna-kratund ish(am lhavati yah evam vidvan evadhyd- 
yam adhite | tasmdt svddhydyo ’dhetavyah | 4, Yadd ha vai cpy ahhyaJe- 
tah alankritah snhitah sukhe iayane iaydnah svddhyuyam adhite a ha 
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eva sa nalihagrehhyas tapyate yah evam vidvan svadhyayam adhlte | tas- 
mat svadhyayo ’dhetavya^ \ 5. Maddiu ha vai ficho ghfitam ha sumilny 
amritam yt^ihihi \ yad ha vai ayam vdhoviikyam adhlte hshiraudana- 
mUmeaudanav, ha eva tan \ 6. MadhunO, ha vai esha devilfhs tarpayati yah 
evam vidvan richo 'har ahah avddhyayam adhlte | fe enaih triptda tarpa- 
yanti sarvaih Mmaih aarvair bhogai^ | 7. Ghritena ha vai esha deviima 
tarpayati yah evam vidvan aamdny ahar ahah svadhyayam adhlte \ te 
enam triptah ityudi ( 8. Amritena ha vai esha devafhs tarpayati yah 
evam vidvan yajuriishy ahar ahah svadhyayam adhlte | te enam triptah 
ityadi | 9. Kshlraudana-mamsaudanabhyum ha vai esha devams tarpa- 
yati yah evam vidvan vdiovdkyam itihdaa-purdnam ity ahar ahah svd- 
dhydyam adhlte \ te enaih triptdli, ityadi \ 10. Tanti vai dpah, | ety 
adityah \ eti ehandramdh \ yanti nakshattrdni \ yathd ha vai na iyur na 
kuryur evam ha eva tad ahar brdhmaw lhavati yad ahah svadhyayam na 
adhlte \ tasmdt avddhydyo 'dhetavya^ | tasmdd apy ricliam vd yajur vd 
sdma vd guthdm vd kumvyd'Si vd abhivyahared vraiasya avyavachheddya | 

“ There are only five great sacrifices, which are the great ceremonies, 
viz., the offering to living creatures,’' the offering to men, the offering 
to the fathers, the offering to the gods, and the Veda-offering {brahma- 
yajna). 2. Let an oblation be daily presented to living creatures. Thus 
the offering to them is fulfilled. Let (hospitality) be daily bestowed even 
down to the bowl of water. Thus is the offering to men fulfilled. Let 
the oblation to the fathers be daily presented," down to the bowl of water 
with the Bvodha formula. Thus is the offering to the fathers fulfilled. 
Lot the oblation to the gods be daily presented as far as the faggot of 
wood. Thus is the offering to the gods fulfilled. 3. Hext is the Veda- 
offering. This means private study'* (of the sacred books). In this 
Vodn-saorifico speech is the juhu, the soul the upabhrit, the eye the 
dhruva, intelligence the sruva," truth the ablution, and paradise 

*' This sacrifice, as I learn from Prof. Aufrceht, consists in scattering grain for the 
benefit of birds, etc. See Bolulingk and Eotb’s Lexieon, s.v. iali. In regard to the 
other sacrifices see Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, i. pp. 160, 133, 182 ff, 203 0’. ' 

so In explanation of this Professor Aufreoht refers to Zatyayana’s S’rautn Sutras, 
iv. 1, 10, and Mann, iii. 2L0, 211, 218. 

Svddhyayah eva-iakhadhyanam | “ Beading of the Veda in one’s own s'ukhfi.”— 
Comm. 

'Ihese words denote sacrificial spoons or ladles of different kinds of wood. See 
the drawings of them in Prof. Muller's article on tho funeral rites of the Brahmans, 
Joum. of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. ix. pp. Ixxviii. and Ixxx. 
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the conclusion. He who, knowing this, daily studies the Veda, 
conquers an undocaying world more than thrice as great as that 
which he acquires who bestows this whole earth filled with riches. 
"Wherefore the Veda should be studied. 4. Verses of the Eig-veda 
are mUk-oblations to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads 
these ycrses, satisfies the gods with milk-oblations; and they being 
satisfied, satisfy him with property, with breath, with generative 
power, with complete bodily soundness, with all excellent blessings. 
Streams of butter, streams of honey flow as svadha-oblations to the 
fathers. 5. Yajush-verses are offerings of butter to the gods. He who, 
know'ing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with offerings 
of butter; and they, being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as in the 
preceding paragraph). 6. Saman-veMes are soma-libations to the gods. 
He who, knowing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with 
soma-libations ; and they being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as above). 

7. Verses of Atharvan and Angiras {atharvangirasah^') are oblations 
of fat to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads these verses, 
satisfies the gods with oblations of fat; and they etc. (as above). 

8. Prescriptive and scientific treatises, dialogues, traditions, tales, 
verses, and eulogistic texts are oblations of honey to the gods. He 
who, knowing this, daily reads these, satisfies the gods with oblations 
of honey ; and they etc. (as above). 9. Of this Veda-sacrifice there 
are four Vashatkaras, when the wind blows, when it lightens, when it 
thunders, when it crashes ; wherefore when it blows, lightens, thunders, 
or crashes, let the man, who knows this, read, in order that these Va- 
shatkaras may not be interrupted.** He who does so is freed from 
dying a second time, and attains to an union with Brahma. Even if 
he cannot read vigorously, let him read one text relating to the gods. 
Thus he is not deprived of his living creatures.” 

xi. 5, 7, 1 : “ h'ow comes an encomium upon Vedic study. Study 
and teaching ore loved. He (who practises them) becomes composed 
in mind. Independent of others, he daily attains his objects, sleeps 
pleasantly, becomes his own best physician. Control of his senses, con- 
centration of mind, increase of intelligence, renown, capacity to educate 
mankind [are the results of study]. Increasing intelligence secures for 

** The Atbaiva Sanhita is so called. 

** See Bothlingk and Both’s lioxicon, s.v. eh/iamiaf. 
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the Brahman the four attributes of saintliness, suitable conduct, renown, 
and capacity for educating mankind. 'When so educated, men guarantee to 
the Brahman the enjoyment of the four prerogatives which are his due, 
reverence, the receipt of gifts, freedom from oppression, and from death 
by violence. 2. Of all the modes of exertion, which are known between 
heaven and earth, study of the Veda occupies the highest rank, (in the 
case of him) who, knowing this, studies it. Wherefore this study is to 
be practised. 3. On every occasion when a man studies the Vedio 
hymns he (in fact) performs a complete ceremonial of sacrifice, i.e. 
whosoever, knowing this, so studies. Wherefore this study, etc., etc. 
4. And even when a man, perfumed with unguents, adorned with 
jewels, satiated with food, and reposing on a comfortable couch, studies 
the Veda he (has all the merit of one who) performs penance (felt) to 
the very tips of his nails : ’’ (such is the case with him) who, knowing 
this, studies. Wherefore etc. 5. B,ig-vcda-vcrsos are honey, Sama- 
verses butter, yajus-verscs nectar (amrita). When a man reads dia- 
logues {vukovUhja) [and legends], these two sorts of composition are 
respectively oblations of cooked milk and cooked flesh. 6. Ho who, 
knowing this, daily reads Eig-veda-verses, satisfies the gods with 
honey ; and they, when satisfied, satisfy him with all objects of desirei 
and with all enjoyments. 7. He who, knowing this, daily reads Sama- 
verses, satisfies the gods with butter; and they, w'hen satisfied, etc. (as 
before). 8. He who, knowing this, daily reads Yajus-verses, satisfies 
the gods with nectar ; and they, etc. (as before). 9. He who, knowing 
this, daily studies dialogues and the different classes of ancient stories, 
satisfies the gods with milk- and flesh-oblations ; and they, etc. (as 
before). 10. The waters move. The sun moves. The moon moves. 
The constellations move. The Brahman who on any day does not study 
the Veda, is on that day like what these moving bodies would be if the 
ceased to move or act. Wherefore such study is to be practised. Let 

“ This sentence is differently rendered by Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. x. p. 112, 
as follows : “ He burns (with sacred fire) to the very tips of his nails.” In 

a later page of the same Essay we are told that accoiding to the doctrine of a 
teacher called Naka Mandgnlya as stated in the Taittiriya Aranyakn, the study and 
teaching of the Veda are the real iapm {svadhyaya-pravachane eva tad hi lapalCj. In 
the text of the Aranyaka itself, vii. 8, it is declared that study and teaching should 
always accompany such spiritual or litnal acts as fitam, sat yam, tapus, dama, sama, 
the ayiiihotra sacrifice, etc. See Indische Studien, ii. 214, and .x. 113. 
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a man therefore present as his offering a verso of the Eig-veda, or the 
Saman, or the Tajush, or a Gatha, or a KuiSvya, in order that the 
course of his observances may not be interrupted.” 

Manu employs the following honorific expressions in reference to the 
Vedas (xii. 94 ff.) : 

jPitri-deva-mamtahyanu.m vedas elidkshuh aamtanam | asakyam chapror 
meyam clia veda-siistram iti sthitih | Ta veda-vuhyiih smritayo yai cha 
kasoha kudriahtayah \ “ aarvaa ta niahphdluh pretya tamo-niahthalf M 
tah amritah \ UipadyanU eliyaaante elm yany ato 'nydni kdniehit \ Tdny 
arvuk-kdlikataya, niakpkaldny anritdni cha \ Chdturvarnya^i trayo lokOi 
ehatvdras ehdsramdh prithak \ Bhutam lliavad Ikaciahyam cha aarvam 
vedat praaiddhyati | saldah aparsas cha rilpam cha raao gandhai cha 
panchamah | teddd eva praaiddhyanti praauti-guna-karmatah \ Bilhartti^ 
aarva-lhiitani veda-sdatram aandianam | Taamdd etat param manye yaj 
jantor aaya addhanam | Saindpatyam cha rdjyam cha danda-nctritcam 
eva cha \ aarva-lokddhipatyaiii cha veda-iaaira-vi'd arhati \ Yathd jdta- 
halo mhnir dahaiy drdrdn api drumdn | iathd dahati veda-Jnaht karma- 
jam doaham dtmanah \ veda-idatrdrtha-tattva-jno yatra tatrdirame vaaan | 
ihaiva lake tiahthan aa Irahmalhdydya kalpate \ 

“ The Veda is the eternal eye of the fathers, of gods, and of men ; 
it is beyond human power and comprehension ; this is a certain con- 
clusion. “Whatever traditions are apart from the Veda, and aU heretical 
views, ore fruitless in the next world, for they are declared to be 
founded on darkness. AU other [books] external to the Veda, which 
arise and pass away, are worthless and false from their reeentness of 
date. The system of the four castes, the three worlds, the four states 
of life, all that has been, now is, or shall be, is made manifest by the 

Dnslipirlha-vdhydni^ chaitya-vandandt svaryo bhftrnti” ity ddhii yam cha asai- 
taria-inTildni devata-’purvacH-mrakttrandtmttlcuni veda-vintddhani chdrvaka-daraa- 
nani \ “ That is, deductions from experience of the visible world ; such doctrines as 
that ‘ heaven is attained by obeisance to a chaitya,' and similar Churriika tenets 
founded on false reasonings, contradicting the existence of the gods, and the efficacy 
of religious rites, and contrary to the Vedas." — Knllukn. 

Iddrifntanaivat \ “ From their modernness.” — Knlluka. 

28 H Savir agnau huyate | so 'gmr adityam upaaarpatt | tat aaryo raimibhir var- 
shati I tenannam bhavati \ aiJia iha bhutdfmm utpatti-athitii eheti hapir jdyate ” iti 
brahmanam | “ ‘The oblation is cost into the fire ; fire reaches the sun ; the sun causes 
rain by his rays ; thence food is produced ; thus the oblation becomes the cause of the 
generation and maintenance of creatures on this earth ; * so says a Brfihmana.” — 
Kulluka. 
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Yeda. The objects of touch and taste, sound, form, and odour, as the 
fifth, are made known, by the Yeda, together with their products, qua- 
lities, and the character of their action. The eternal Yeda supports aU 
beings : hence I regard it as the principal instrument of well-being to 
this creature, man. Command of armies, royal authority, the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and the sovereignty of all worlds, he alone 
deserves who knows the Yeda. As fire, when it has acquired force, 
burns up even green trees, so he who knows the Yeda consumes the 
taint of his soul which has been contracted from works. He who 
comprehends the essential meaning of the Yeda, in whatever order of 
life he may bo, is prepared for absorption into Brahma, even while 
abiding in tbis lower world.’’ 

• The following are some further miscellaneous passages of the same 
tenor, scattered throughout the Institutes (Mann, ii. 10 £f.) : 

S'ruiis iu vedo vijneyo dharma-iastram iu vai smritih \ te sarvartheshv 
amlmdmsye idhliyaiii dliarmo hi nirhabhau \ 11. To 'vamanyeta te mule 
hetii-iaetrUirayad dvijah \ sa eadhubhir vahishhuryyo naetiho veda-ninda- 
kah I . . . . 13. Bluirtnaih fijndsm,ana.na.m pramunain paramam irutih | 

“ By ^ruti is meant the Yeda, and by smriti the institutes of low : 
the contents of these are not to be questioned by reason, since from 
them [a knowledge of] duty has shone forth. The Brahman who, 
relying on rationalistic treatises,’® shall contemn these two primary 
sources of knowledge, mu.st be excommunicated by the virtuous as a 

sceptic and reviler of the Yedas 13. To those who are seeking a 

knowledge of duty, the sruti is the supreme authority." 

In the following passage, the necessity of a knowledge of Brahma is 
asserted, though the practice of ritual observances is also inculcated 
(vi. 82fiP:) : 

Bhyaniham sarvam emitad yad etad alhisahditam \ na hy anadhyiltma- 
vit haschit hriyu-phalam upaimtie | adhiyajnam brahma japed adhidai- 
vikam eva cha | adhyatmikaih eha satatam veduntdbhihitam oha yat \ Idam 
baranam ajnandm idam eva vydmfam | idam anvichehhatam svargam idam 
amiityam ichchhatam | 

•® This, however, must be read in conjunction with the precept in lii. 106, which 
declares : arsham dhnrmopadeiam eha veia-idstraviredhina \ yaa tarhemmaandhatte 
aa dharmam veda naparah \ “He, and he only is acquainted with duty, who investi- 
gates the injunctions of the rishis, and the precepts of the smriti, by reasonings which 
do not contradict the Veda,” 
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“ All this which has been now^ declared is dependant on devout me- 
ditation ; no one who is ignorant of the supreme Spirit can reap the 
fruit of ceremonial acts. Let a man repeat texts relating to sacrifice, 
texts relating to deities, texts relating to the supreme Spirit, and what- 
ever is declared in the concluding portions of the Veda (the Upanishads), 
This [Veda] is the refuge of the ignorant, as well as of the under- 
standing ; it is the refuge of those who are seeking after paradise, as 
well as of those who are desiring infinity.” 

The following text breathes a moral spirit, by representing purity of 
life as essential to the reception of benefit from religious observances 
(ii. 97): 

Vedas tyagaa cha yajnak cha myamai clia taparhsi clia { na vipra- 
diishta-lhavaaya stddhiih gachhanti harchichit \ 

“The Vedas, almsgiving, sacrifices, observances, austerities, are in- 
effectual to a man of depraved disposition.” 

The doctrine which may he drawn from the folio-wing lines does not 
seem so favourable to morality (xi. 261 ff.) : 

Ilatva Ickun aplmaiiis trtn ainann ap-i yatadatah | ^igvedaih dhUrayan 
vipro nainalf pripnoti Icinohana | RiksaiiihitCLm trir alhyatya yajiisham 
va samShitah \ eamn&m vcl ga-raJiatyantiHi sarva-pupai^ pramuckyate \ 
yatlia mahi-hradam prupya Icshiptam loslitaiii vinasyati \ tafha duicha- 
ritam sarvam vedo trivriti majjati \ 

“A Brahman who should destroy these three worlds, and eat food 
received from any quarter whatever, would incur no guilt if he retained 
in his memory the Eig-veda. Eepeating thrice with intent mind the 
Sanhita of the Eik, or the Ynjush, or the Saman, with the Upanishads, 
he is freed from all his sins. Just as a clod thrown into a great lake is 
dissolved when it touches the water, so does aU sin sink in the triple 
Veda.” 

Considering the sacredness ascribed in the preceding passages to aU 
the Vedas, the characteristics assigned to three of them in the passage 
quoted above (p. 12) from the Markandeya Furana, as weU as the' 
epithet appUed to the Sama-veda in the second of the foUowing verses 
are certainly remarkable ; (Manu, iv. 123 ff.) : 

Sama-dhvanav rig-yajusM niidhlylta koMchana \ vedeuyadhUya vS ’py 
antam dranyahm adhltya eha \ ^igvedo deva-daivatyo yegurvedas tu 
mdnusha^ \ Samaveda^ smrita^ pitryas tam&t tasyaiuehir dhvani^ | 
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" Let no one read the Eich or the Tajush while the Saman is sounding 
in his ears, or after he has read the conclusion of the Veda (».e. the 
TJpanishads) or an Aranyaka. The Eig-veda has the gods for its 
deities; the Tajur-veda has men for its objects; the Sfima-vcda has 
the pitris for its divinities, wherefore its sound is impure.” 

The scholiast Eulluka, however, wfll not aEow that the sound of the 
Sama-veda can be really “impure.” “It has,” he says, “only a 
semblance of impurity ” {iasmdt tasya asmhir iva dhvanih \ na tv asit- 
chir eva). In this remark he evinces the tendency, incident to so many 
systematic theologians, to ignore all those features of the sacred text on 
which they are commenting which are at variance with their theories 
regarding its absolute perfection. As it was the opinion of his ago 
that the Veda was eternal and divine, it was, he considered, impossible 
that impurity or any species of defect could be predicated of any of its 
parts; and every expression, even of the highest authorities, which 
contradicted this opinion, had to be explained away. I am not in a 
position to state how this notion of impurity came to be attached to the 
Sama-veda. The passage perhaps proceeded from the adherents of 
some particular Vedio school adverse to the Sama-veda; but its sub- 
stance being found recorded in some earlier work, it was deemed of 
sufficient authority to find a place in the miscellaneous collection ot 
precepts, — gathered no doubt from diflerent quarters, and perhaps not 
always strictly consistent with each other, — which make up the 
Manava-dhai'ma-sastra. 

Vishnu Purum. — The following passage from the Vishnu Parana, at 
the close, ascribes the same character of impurity to the Sama-veda, 
though on diflerent grounds, Vish. Pur. ii. 11, .5 : 

Ttt tu saktih para Vislmor riy-yajuh-sdma-sanjnifd \ saishd trayl 
tapaty amho jagatai cha hinasti yat ] saiva Vishnuh sthitah sthilydm 
Jagatah palanodyatah \ rig-yajuh-sdma-lhuto ’ntah savitur dvija tish- 
thati I mdsi mdsi ravir yo yas taira tatra hi sd pard \ trayxmayi Vishnu- 
saktir avasthdnam karoti vai \ Riehas tapanti purvdhne madhydhne Hha 
yajiimshy atha \ vrihadrathantarddini sdmdny ahndk Icshaye ravau \ 
angam eshd trayl Vishnor rig-ycyuk-sdma-sanjnitd \ Vishnu-saktir avas- 
thdnaxn musaditye karoti sd \ na ievalaih ravau iaktir vaishnavi ad tra- 
ylmayl | Brahma ’tha Purusho Rudras trayam etat traylmayam | aar- 
gaddv rinmayo Brahma athitau Viahnur yajwrmayah \ Rudra^ sdmaniayo 
’nidya taamut taaydsuehir dhvanih \ 
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“The supreme energy of Vishnu, called the Hich, Tajiish, and 
Saman — this triad bums up sin and all things injurious to the world. 
During the continuance of the world, this triad exists as Vishnu, who is 
occupied in the preservation of the universe, and who in the form of the 
Eich, Yajush, and Saman, abides within the sun. That supreme energy 
of Vishnu, consisting of the triple Veda, dwells in the particular form 
of the sun, which presides over each month. The Hich verses shine in 
the morning sun, the Yajush verses in the meridian beams, and the 
Vrihad-rathantara and other Sama verses in his declining rays. This 
triple Veda is the body of Vishnu, and this his energy abides in the 
monthly sun. But not only does this energy of Vishnu, formed of 
the triple Veda, reside in the sun ; Brahma, Purusha (Vishnu), and 
Budra also constitute a triad formed of the triple Veda. Acting in 
creation, Brahma is formed of the Rig-veda ; presiding over the con- 
tinuance of the universe, Vishnu is composed of the Yajur-veda ; and 
for the destruction of the worlds, Eudra is made up of the Sama-veda ; 
henco the sound of this Veda is impure.” 

Yayu, Puruna. — Other passages also may bo found ip works which 
are far from being reputed as heretical, in which the Vedas, or parti- 
cular parts of them, are not spoken of with the same degree of respect 
as they are by klanu. Thus the Vayu Puiiina gives precedence to the 
Puranas over the Vedas in the order of creation (i. 56^°) : 

Pruthamam sari'a-mstruijdfft Purdnam Brahmana smritmn \ anantaraiii 
cha •caMrebhyo vedda Uwja vinisarildh \ 

“Pirst of all the S'ustras, the Purana was uttered by Brahma. Sub- 
sequently the Vedas issued from his mouths.” 

Similarly the Padma Purana says : 

Purdnam sarva-Sdatrdndm pratliamam Bralimand smritam \ tri-varga- 
sddhanam piinyaiii hta-loti-pravistaram \ nirdagdheshu elia lohesliu vdji- 
rupena JTeiavah \ Bralimanas tu aamddesud veddn ahritavan asau \ angani 
ohaturo teddn purdna-nydya-viatard[ti}'\ \ mimdmsd\vi}'\ dharma-sastram 
elm parigrihydtha sdmpratam \ matsya^rupena cha pmmh kadpadav wda- 
hantare \ asesham etat hathitam ityadi | 

“ The Purana, which is an instrument for effecting the three objects 

so Page 48 of Prof. Aufrccht's Catalogue of Sanskrit jUSS.in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

31 See the same Catalogue p. 12, col. i. 
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of life, -which is pure, and extends to the length of a hundred crores of 
verses, -was the first of all the S'astras which Brahma uttered. "When 
the worlds had boon burnt up, Kesava (Krishna), in the form of a 
horse, and obeying Brahma’s command, rescued the Vedas. Ha-ving 
taken them with their appendages, the Puranas, the Nyaya, the Mi- 
mansa, and the Institutes of Law, he now at the beginning of the 
Kalpa promulgated them all again in the form of a Pish from the midst 
of the waters.” 

In the Matsya Parana, iii. 2 flp., not only is priority of creation 
claimed for the Puranas, but also the qualities of eternity and identity 
with sound, which are generally predicated of the Vedas alone : 

Rfipam dadliOra^ praihamam atmramm Pitamahah \ dvirhhutiis tato 
nediih sangopdnga-pada-hramiih | 3. PtirdnaHi saroa-suatrandm pratha- 
mam Bralmand smritam | niigaih sahdaniagam piinymn sata-Jeoti-pra- 
m'ataram | 4. Anantarafh cha mldrehliyo vedds tasya vinissritdh \ ml- 
vidffisd nydya-vidyu cha pramdndahtaka-samyuid | 5. Veddhhydsa-rata- 
aydaga prajd-Tcdmasya mdmadl} \ manaad pdna-apiahtd^ vai jdtdlj, ye 
Una- mdmadl} \ 

2. “Pitamaha (Brahma), fimt of aU the immortals, took shape : then 
the Vedas with their Angas and Upangas (appendages and minor ap- 
pendages), and the various modes of their textual arrangement, were 
manifested. 3. The Parana, eternal, formed of sound, pure, extending 
to the length of a hundred crores of verses, was the first of the S'astras 
which Brahma uttered: and afterwai-ds the Vedas, issued from his 
mouth ; and also the Mlmansa and the Kyaya with its eightfold system 
of proofs. 5. Prom him (Brahma), who was devoted to the study of 
the Vedas, and desirous of oflspring, sprang mind-born sons, so called 
because they were at first created by his mind.’’ 

The Vayu Parana says further on in the same section from which I 
have already quoted : 

To vidydeh chatiiro vedun adngopaniahado dvijalf ] na chet purdmih 
aamvidyad naiva sa aydd viehakahana^ \ Itikdaa-purdndlhydm veddn 
smniipavriMayet \ vibhety alpa-brutdd vedo mdm ayam prahariahyati \ 

” This quotation is made from the Tayloi MS. No. 1918 of the India Office 
Library. 'The Guikowax MS. No. 3032 of the same collection, reads here tapaa oha- 
chdraj “ practised austerity,** instead of rttpam dadhara^ ** took shape,** and has 
be.sidcs a number of other various readings in these few lines. 

^ See p. 60 of Dr. Au&echt*B Catalogue. 
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“ He who knows the four Vedas, with their supplements and Upani- 
shads is not really learned, unless he know also the Fnranas. Let a 
man, therefore, complete the Vedas by adding the Itihasas and Puranas. 
The Veda is afraid of a man of little learning, lest he should treat it 
injuriously.” 

The first of these verses is repeated in the Mahahhorata, Adiporvan 
verse 645, with a variation in the first half of the second line na eha- 
hhyiinam idam, vidi/at, “ unless he know also this narrative ” (*.«. the 
Mahahhorata), The second of the verses of the Vayu Parana also is to 
he found in the same book of the Mahahhorata verse 260, and is fol- 
lowed by these lines : 

261. Karithnam vedatn imam vidvan sravayitva ’nnam ainute | . . . . 
264. Ukatas ehaturo vedan Bhuratam ehaitad ehatah \ pura Mia auraih 
sm-mih sametya tulaya dhritam | ehaturlhyah sa-rahasyelhjo vedehhyo 
hy adMkam yodel \ tada-prabhriti lake 'smin mahdbharatam teohyate \ 

“ The man who knows this Veda relating to Krishna (the Mahabha- 
rata), and repeats it to others, obtains food 264. All the col- 

lected gods formerly weighed in a balance the four Vedas which they 
placed in the one scale, and this Bharata which they put into the other. 
When the latter was found to exceed (in weight) the four Vedas with 
the ITpanishads, it was thenceforward called in this world the Maha- 
bhiirata.” 

Here there is a play upon the word Bharata, as in part identical witli 
bhara, “weight.” 

The following verses of the same Adiparvan and many others are 
also eulogistic of the great epic poem : 

2298. Jda7n M vedaih sammitam pavitram api clmttmnam f sr&vyandm 
tiUamam chedam purdnam rishi-samstutam | 

“ This (Mahahharata) is on an equality with the Veda, pure, most 
excellent, the best of all works that are to be recited, ancient, and 
praised by rishis.” 

2314. Vijneyah sa eba veddnSm p&rayo Bharatam paflian | 

The reader of the Bharata is to be regarded as having gone through 
the Vedas.” 

The benefits derivable from a perusal of the same poem are also set 
forth in the Svaxgarohanikarparvan, verses 200 fP. 

In the same way the Bamayana, i. 1, 94, speaks of itself, as “ this 
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pure aud holy narrative, which is on an equality with the Vedas” 

{idam pavitram alchyanam punyani vedaii cJia sammitarn). 

And in the Bhngavata Parana, ii. 8, 28, it is said : Pralia hhdgavataih 
nama puranam Irahma-mmmUam | Brahnane Bhagavat-proMam Brahma- 
kalpe iipugafe | 

“ (Brahmarata) declared the Purana called the Bhagavata, which 
stands on an equality with the Veda (irahmd), and was declared by 
Bhagavat to Brahma when the Brahma-kalpa had arrived.” 

Brahma-vaivartta Purana. — The Brahma-vaivartta Purana asserts in 
a most audacious manner its own superiority to the Veda (i. 48 ff.) : 

Bhamgan yat ivayd priahfam jnatam sarvam dbhlpsitam j sura-bhutam, 
piiraneshu Bruhma-vaivm'ttam uttamam | Purdnopapuranandm veddnam 
hhrama-lhanjanam | 

“ That about wliich, venerable sage, you have inquired, and which 
you desire, is all known to me, the essence of the Puranas, the pre- 
eminent Brahma-vaivartta, which refutes the en’ors of the Puranas and 
TJpapuranas, and of the Vedas.” (Professor Aufrecht’s Cat. p. 21.) 

In the following passage also, from the commencement of the Mun- 
daka XJpanishad, the Vedic hymns (though a divine origin would no 
doubt be allowed to them ’*) are at all events depreciated, by being 
classed among other works as part of the inferior science, in contrast to 
the Brahma-vidya or knowledge of Brahma, the highest of all know- 
ledge, which is expressly ascribed to Brahma as its author : 

1. Brahma devdndm prathamah samlahhuvavisvaaya Icarttd hhuvanasya 
goptd \ sa hrahma-vidyaih sarva-vidyd-pratishtham Atharcdya jyeshfha- 
puirdya prdha \ 2. Atharvane y&m pravadeta Brahma Atkarvd tdm 
purovdchdngire hrahma-vidydm ( sa Bhdradvdjdya Satyavdhdya prdha 
Bhdradsujo ’ngirase pardvardm [ 3. S’aunako ha vai Mahdidlo’ngirasam 

In fact the following verses (4 and 6) occur in the second chapter of the same 
Mund. Up. : .Agnir murddhu chakahushi chandra-surgyau disah arotra vdg vivritdd 
eha vedah | mgvh pruno hridayam visvam asya padbhjam prithivl hy caha sarva- 
bhutdyitardtmd | .... 6. Taamdd pe/ia^ sama yajmTuhi dikshd yajnaa cha sarve 
kratavo dahahinua eha | aammtaaram ehayajatndtiaa ehalg&dhaomoyatrapavateyatra 
auryah | “ Agni is his [Erahma’s] head, the sun and moon are his eyes, the four 
points of the compnss are his ears, the uttered Vedas are his voice, the wind is his breath, 
the universe is his heart, the earth issued from his feet ; he is the inner soul of all 

creatures 6. From him came the Bich verses, the Sumnn verses, the Yajush 

verses, initiatory rites, all ohlatious, sacrifices, and gifts, the year, the saorifioer, and 
the worlds where the moon and sun purify.” 
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vidJmad upapannah prapaehehha | Jcasmin nu IJiagavo vijniite sarvam idaiii 
vyndtam hhavatlti \ 4. Taamai sa hovacha \ dve vidye veditavye iti ha sma 
yad hrahma-vido vadanti para chaicapard cha \ 5. Tatrdpard “ rigvedo 
yajurvedah sdmavedo 'tharvavedah iihshd halpo vydkaramih niruktam 
chhando jyotisham” iti \ atlia para yayd tad aksharam adhigamyate \ 

“Brahma was produced the first among the gods, maker of the 
universe, preserver of the world. He revealed to his eldest son 
Atharva, the science of Brahma, the basis of all knowledge. 2. Atharvan 
of old declared to Angis this science, which Brahma had unfolded to 
him ; and Angis, in turn, explained it to Satyavaha, descendant of 
Bharadvaja, who delivered this traditional lore, in succession, to 
Angiras. 3. Mahasala S'aunaka, approaching Angiras with the proper 
formalities, inquired, ‘"What is that, o venerable sage, through the 
knowledge of which all this [universe] becomes known ? ’ 4. [Angiras] 
answered, * Two sciences are to be known — this is what the sages versed 
in sacred knowledge declare — the superior and the inferior. 5. The 
inferior [consists of] the Eig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, accentuation, ritual, grammar, commentary, prosody, and 
astronomy. The superior science is that by which the imperishable is 
apprehended.’’ 

I adduce some further passages which depreciate the ceremonial, or 
exoteric parts of the Vedas, in comparison with the esoteric knowledge 
of Brahma. 

lly attention was drawn to the following passage of the Bhagavad 
Gita, ii. 42 ff., by its quotation in the Eev. Professor K. M. Baneijea’s 
Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy : 

Yam imam pvshpitdmvdchampravadanty avipaschitah \ veda-vada-ratali 
pdrtha nunyad asilti vddinah | kdmdtmdnah svarga-pardh janma-karma- 
phala-praddm \ kriyd-visesha-hahuldm Ihogaisvarya-gatim prati | Ihogais- 
varya-prasaktdndm tayd ’pahrita-chetusdm \ vyavasdydtmikd buddhi^ 
samddhati na vidhiyate \ traigunya-vishaydh veddh nistraigtinyo bha/odr- 

” Compare the Mahubhurata, Adip. verse 2o8, which speaks of the Arenyakas as 
superior to (the other parts of) the Vedas, and amrita ns the best of medicines (Sran- 
yakam cha vedebhyaa ehaushadhibhyo 'mritam yatha). Similarly the S'atapatha BrSh- 
mnna, x. 3, 5, 12 (quoted in klullor's Auc. Sansk. Lit. p. 316, note), speaks of the 
Upanishads as being the essence of the Yajush : Tasya vai etatya yiguaho raial} eva 
upanishat | 
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Jma I . . . . yCwun arthah itdapdjte sarvatah samphitodaie | tuvan sar- 
veshu vedeshu brdhmanasija mjanatah | 

“A flowery doctrine, promising the reward of works performed in 
this embodied state, prescribing numerous ceremonies, with a view to 
future gratification and glory, is preached by unlearned men, devoted 
to the injunctions of the Veda, assertors of its exclusive importance, 
lovers of enjoyment, and seekers after paradise. The restless minds 
of the men who, through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of 
wisdom, and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification and glory, 
are not applied to contemplation. The Vedas have for their objects the 
three qualities {sattm, rajaa, tamas, or ‘ goodness,’ ‘passion,’ and ‘dark- 
ness ’) ; but be thou, Arjuna, free from these three qualities .... As 
great as is the use of a well which is surrounded on every side by over- 
flowing waters, so great [and no greater] is the use of the Vedas to a 
Srahman endowed with true knowledge.” 

Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1, p. 473 (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 12) : 

Aihihi hliagasal}." Hi ha iipaaasiida Sanatkutnurafk Niiradal} | tatn 
ha uvueha “ yad veitha tena md upasida iatas te drddhvaM mhshydmi’’ 
Hi I 2. Saha tivdcha “ t'iyi-'^dam bkayavo'dhymi yajurvedahi sdmavedam 
dtharvanaiti ohaUtrtham itihaaa - pvrdnam panchamaiti veddnaih vedam 
pitryaih rCiMni daivaHi nidhim I'dhovdkyam ekuyam^ deva-vidyum Irah- 
ma-vidydm bhuta-vidyaffi ishatra-vidyam nahshatra-vidyaih sarpa-dffva- 
jana-vidydm etad bhayavo 'dhyemi j 3. So 'ham bkagavo mantra-vid evdsmi 
na dtma-vit j snitam hy eva me bhayavaddrisebhyas ‘ tarati kolcam dfma-vid ’ 
iti so ’ham bhagavah sochumi tarn and bhagavan sohasya puram idragatv ” 
iti I taih ha uvdcha “yadvai kincha etad adhyagish[huh ndma evaitat \ 
4. Ndma vai rigvedo yajurvidah samavedak utharvanas ohaturihah itihdsa- 
purunajf panehamo vedundiii vedah pitryo rasir daivo nidhir vahovahyam 
ehayanam deva-vidyd brahma-vidyd bhuta-vidyd hshatra-vidyS nakshatra- 
vidya sarpa-deva-jana-i'idyB, ndma evaitad ndma updsva ” iti i 5. “ Sa yo 
ndma brahma ity update ydvad aidmno gatam tatra asya yathd hdmachdro 
bhavati yo ndma brahma ity update ” ] “ aati bhagavo ndmno bhuyah ” 
iti I “ ndmno vdm bhdyo ’ati ” iti | “ (an me bhagavdn bravltv ” iti | 

1. “Narada approached Sanatkumara, saying, ‘Instruct me, venerable 
sage.’ He received for answer, ‘ Approach me with [i.e. tell me] that 
which thou knowest ; and I will declare to thee whatever more is to 
be learnt.’ 2. Narada replied, ‘I am instructed, venerable sago, in the 
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Eig-veda, the Tajur-veda, tho Sama-veda, the Atharvana, [which is] 
the fourth, the Itihasas and Puranas, [which are] the fifth Veda of the 
Vedas, the rites of the pitris, arithmetic, the knowledge of portents, and 
of great periods, the art of reasoning,*® ethics, tho science of the gods, the 
knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the science of war, the knowledge 
of the stars, the sciences of serpents and deities ; this is what I hare 
studied. 3. I, venerable man, know only the hymns [mantraB) ; while 
I am ignorant of soul. But I have hoard fi.’om reverend sages like 
thyself that ‘ the man who is acquainted with soul overpasses grief.’ 
How I, venerable man, am afflicted; hut do thou transport me over my 
grief.’ Sanatkumara answered, ‘ That which thou hast studied is 
nothing but name. 4. The Eig-veda is name ; and so are the Tajur-veda, 
the Sama-veda, the Atharvana, which is the fourth, and the Itihasas 
and Puranas, the fifth Veda of the Vedas, etc. [all the other branches 
of knowledge are here enumerated just as above], — all these are but 
name : worship name. 5. He who worships name (with the persuasion 
that it is) Brahma, ranges as it were at will over all which that name 
comprehends ; — such is the prerogative of him who worships name 
(with the persuasion that it is) Brahma.’ ‘ Is there anything, venerable 
man,’ asked Harada, ‘ which is more than name ? ’ ‘ There is,’ he replied, 

‘ something which is more than name.’ *' Tell it to me,’ rejoined Harada.” 

(S'ankara interprets the words panchamam vedanam vedam differently 
from what I have done. He separates the words vedanuih vedam from 
panchamam and makes them to mean “the means of knowing the 
Vedas,” i.e. grammar. See, however, the Bhag. Pur. i. 4, 20, below, 
p. 42, and iii. 12, 39, to be quoted further on. 

S'atapatha Brahmana, xiv. 7, 1, 22 (= Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
iv. 3, 22, p. 792 ff., p. 228-9 of Dr. Eoer’s English) : Alra pita apitd 
lhavati mutd amdtd lolidh alokuh dev&h adevuh veduh aveddh yajndh aya- 
jndh \ atra steno 'steno lhavati bhruna-hd alhruna-hd paulkaao ’paiilicasai 
chunddlo 'chdnddlah sramano ’srdfnanas tdpaso 'tdpaso nanvdgatam pun- 
yena ananvdgatam pdpena^ tirno hi tadd sarvdn ioledn hridayasya lhavati \ 

** ydlcovdhyam=iarha-iSstrum — Suyana. Tho word is elsewhere explained as 
meaning “ dialogues ’’ (ykti-pratgukti-rupam prakaranam — Comm, on S'. P. Br. xi. 
5, 6, 8). The sense of some of tho terms in this list of sciences is ohscuro ; hut 
exactness is not of any great importance to the general drift of the passage. 

*’ I give hero tho rending of the Br. i. Hp. The S'. P. Br. in Professor IVeher’s 
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“In tiat [condition of profound slumber, smhupti^ a father is no 
father, a mother is no mother, the worlds are no worlds, the gods are 
no gods, and the Yedas are no Yedas, sacrifices are no sacrifices. In 
that condition a thief is no thief, a murderer of embryos is no murderer 
of embryos, a Paulkasa no FauLkosa, a Chandala no Chand^, a S^ra- 
mana no S'ramana, a devotee no devotee; the saint has then no relation, 
either of advantage or disadvantage, to merit or to sin ; for he then 
crosses over all griefs of the heart.” 

(I quote from the commentary on the Br. Ar. Up. S'ankara’s explan- 
ation of the unusual words nanvagata and ananvdgata : Nanvdgatam na 
anvdgatam ananvdgaiam amrnbaddham ity otat pumjena idstra-vihitem 
karmand tatlid pdpena vihitdkarana-pratisMddha-krigd-lakshanena \ 
“ Nan,vdgata=na ^ot) anvdgata, and ananvdgata^asmiladdha, luicon- 
nected. This condition is unconnected either with merit, i.e. action 
enjoined by the sastra, or with sin, i.e. action defined as the ne^ect 
of what is enjoined, or the doing of what is forbidden.” 

To the same effect the great sage Narada is made to speak in the 
Bhagavata Parana, iv. 29, 42 ff. : 

Prydpati-patih adkahad IKagmdn, Giriio Mdnu^ \ Pakahddwgah pra- 
jddhyakahah naiahthikdh Sanahddaya^ | Marlcliir Atry-angiraaau Pulaa- 
tyah Pulaliah Kratuk \ Blirigur Vakiahthah ity ete mad-antdh hrahma- 
vddinah \ adydpi vdohaapatayaa tapo-vidya-aamudhibhih \ paiymto 'py 
na paiyanti paiyantam Paramekvaram | kabda-lrdhmani dwhpdre eka- 
rantah umviatare I mantra-linpair vyavachchhinnam lhajanto na viduh 
param ] yadd yaaydrmgrihndti bhagavdn dtma-bhdvitah \ sajahdti matim 
lake vede cha pariniahthitdm j taamdt karmava varhiahmann ajndndd 
arthorkdaiaJiu | md ’rtiia-driahfim krithdh irotra-aparsiahv aSpriahia-vaa- 
tuahu I ava-lokaih na vidua te vai yatra devo Jandrdanalj. \ dhw dhUmra- 
dhiyo vedaffi aa-karmakam a-tad-vidah | datlrya da/rbhaih prdg-agraih 
kdrtanyena kahiti-mandalam \ atabdho vrihad-vadhad mdni karma ndvaiahi 
y at param | tat karma JIari-toahaih yatad vidyd tan-matir yayd \ 

“Brahma himself, the divine Girina (S'iva), Manu, Daksha and the 
other Prajapatis, Sanaka and other devotees, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Bhrigu, Yaiishtha— all these expounders of 
sacred knowledge, and masters of speech, including myself (Narada) as 

text gives anamagatah pungena ananvagaiak papena. And yet the commentary 
alludes to the word ananvdgata being in the neuter. 
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the last, though Boeing, are yet, to this day, unable, by austerity, by 
science, by contemplation, to see Parame^vara (the supreme God), who 
sees all things. 'Wandering in the vast field of the verbal brahma (the 
Veda), which is difilcult to traverse, men do not recognise the Supreme, 
while they worship him as he is cii’cumscribed by the attributes speci- 
fied in the hymns {inantraa]. When the Divine Being regards any 
man with favour, that man, sunk in the contemplation of soul, aban- 
dons aU thoughts which are set upon the world and the Veda. Cease, 
therefore, Varhishmat, through ignorance, to look upon works which 
merely seem to promote the chief good, as if they truly effected that 
object, (works) which only touch the ear, but do not touch the reality. 
The misty-minded men, who, ignorant of the Veda, declare that works 
are its object, do not know [hisj own world, whertf the divine Janar- 
dana abides. Thou who, obstinate man that thou art, strewest the 
whole earth with sacrificial grass, with its ends turned to the east, and 
art proud of thy numerous immolations, — thou knowest not what is the 
highest work of all. That by which Hari (Vishnu) is pleased, is work j 
that by which the thoughts are fixed on him, is science.'* 

I copy the comment on a part of this passage, viz. on verses 45 and 46 : 
S'abda-brahmani vede urur vietaro yasya arthato 'pi pura-sunye tasmin 
varttamdndh mantrdndih lingair vajra~hastatvddi-gima-yukta-vividha- 
devatd-bhidhdna-admarthyaih parieliehhinnam eva Indrudi-rupam tat-tat- 
harmdgrahena bhajantali param Parmiesvaram m viduh | Tarhy anyah 
ho ndma \ karmddy-dgraliaih hitvd parameivaram eva bhqfed ity ata dha 
“yadd yam amigrihndti” \ anugrahe hekth \ dtmani bhdvitah son sa iadd 
lohe loka-vyavahdre vede cha karma-mdrge parinishtkitdm matim tyajati | 
“Men, conversant with the verbal brahma, the Veda, of which the 
extent is vast, and which, in fact, is boundless, worshipping Para- 
mesvara [the supreme God] under the form of Indra, etc., circum- 
scribed by the marks specified in the hymns, i.e. limited to various 
particular energies denominated deities, who are characterised by such 
attributes as ‘ wielder of the thunderbolt,’ etc . ; worshipping Him, 
1 say, thus, with an addiction to particular rites, men do not know the 
supreme God. What other [god], then, [is there] ? He therefore, in 
the words, ‘ When he regards any one with favour,’ etc., says, let a 
man, abandoning aU addiction to works, etc., worship the supreme God 
alone. The reason for this favour [is supplied in the following words] : 
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* Sunk in the contemplation of aonl, he then relinq[uishes his regard 
directed to the business of the world and to the Yeda, i.e. to the method 
of works.’ ” 

The following passage from the Katha Upanishacl (ii. 23) is of a some- 
what similar tendency (p. 107 of Roer’s ed. and p. 106 of Eng. trans.) : 

Ndyam atma pravaelianena lalhyo m medhayO, na laJmnd sntena \ 
yam evaisha vrinute tena lalhyas tasyauha dtmd vrinute tanum avdm \ 

“ This Soul is not to be attained by instruction, nor by understanding, 
nor by much scripture. He is attainable by him whom he chooses. The 
Soul chooses that man’s body as his own abode.” 

The scholiast interprets thus the first part of thi^ text : 

Yadyapi durvijneyo 'yam dtmd tatlmpy vpdyena suvijneyah eva ity 
dha ndyam dtmd pravachanena aneka-veda-svilcaramna Idbhyojneyo ndpi 
niedhaya granthdrtlia-dhdranu-salctyd na halmnd srutena kevalena \ hena 
tarlii labhyalf ity uehyate \ 

" Although this soul is difficult to know, still it may easily he known 
by the use of proper means. This is what [the author] proceeds to say. 
This soul is not to be attained, known, by instruction, by the acknow- 
ledgement of many Vedas ; nor by understanding, by the power of re- 
collecting the contents of hooks; nor by much scripture alone. By 
what, then, is it to be attained ? This he declares.” 

It is not necessary to follow the scholiast into the Vedantic explana- 
tion of the rest of the passage.” 

The preceding passages, emanating from two different classes of 
writers, both distinguished by the spirituality of their aspirations, 
manifest a depreciation, more or less distinct and emphatic, of the 
polytheism of the Vedic hymns, as obstructive rather th'an promotive, 
of divine knowledge, and express disregard, if not contempt, of the 
ceremonies founded on that polytheism, and performed with a view to 
the enjoyments of paradise. 

Sect. T. — Divisimi of the Vedas, according to ike Vishnu, Vdyw, and 
Shdgavata Purdnas, and the Mahdlhdrata. 

Some of the Puranas, as we have seen above, represent the four 
Vedas as having issued from Brahma’s different mouths. If they had 
” See Prof. Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. Ist ed. p. 320, andp. 109. 
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each a separate origin of this kind, it 'w^ould seem that they must have 
had from the time of their production a distinct existence also. And 
yet it is elsewhere said that there was originally hut one Yeda, which 
was subsequently divided into four portions. 

Thus the Vishnu Purana gives the following account of the division 
of the Veda, described as having been originally but one, into four 
parts, iii. 2, 18 : 

Krite yuge param jndnam Kapiliidi-svarupa-dhrik \ dadiiti sarva-bhu- 
tdndiii sarm-bhuta-hite ratah \ ehairavaHti-svarupem tretayam api sa 
prabhuh \ Diuhtdndm nigraham hurvan paripdti jagattrayam ] Vedam 
ekmh ehatur-bhedam kritvd sdkhd-satair vibhuh \ karoti bahulam bhuyo 
Vedavydsa-svarupa-dhrilc \ veddiha tu dvapare vyasya, etc. 

“ In the Krita age, Vishnu, devoted to the welfare of aU creatures, 
assumes the form of Xapila and others to confer upon them the highest 
knowledge. In the Treta age the Supreme Lord, in the form of a uni- 
versal potentate, represses the violence of the wicked, and protects the 
three worlds. Assuming the form of Vedavyasa, the all-pervading Being 
repeatedly divides the single Veda into four p*rts, and multiplies it by 
distributing it into hundreds of Vakhas. Having thus divided the 
Vedas in the Dvapara age,” etc.®“ 

This is repeated more at length in the following -section (Vish. Pur. 
iii. 3, 4ff.) : 

Veda-drumasya Maitreya sulchd-bhedaih saltaaraiah \ na kakyo vietaro 
vaktuih sankshepem srimahva tarn \ Dvdpare dvapare Viahnur Vydaa- 
rupl mahdmme \ Vedam eham aa bahtdhd kunite jagaio hitah \ viryafh 
tejo balam eltdlpam manuahydndm avekahya vai | hitdya aarva-bMtdndih 
veda-bheddn karoti aah \ yayd aa kurvie tanvd vedam ekam prifhak pra- 
bhuh I Vedavydeabhidhand tu ad murttir Madhuvidvialmh { . . . . .Aalifd- 
vim&ati-hritvo vai veddh vyaatdh maharahibhih | Vaivaavate 'ntare taamin 
dvdpareahu punah punah \ 

“ It is not possible, Maitreya, to describe in detail the tree of the 
Vedas with its thousand branches [sdkhda) ; but listen to a summary. 
A friend to the world, Vishnu, in the form of Vyasa, divides the single 
Veda into many parts. He does so for the good of all creatures, because 
he perceives the vigour, energy, and strength of men to have become 

3» Compare on this subject portions of the passage of the Hahubharata quoted in 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 141-146. 
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decreased. Vedavyasa, in ■whose person he performs this division, is an 

impersonation of the enemy of Madhu (Yishnn) Eight-and- 

twenty times in the Evapara ages of this Vaivasvata Manvantara" 
have the Vedas been divided by great sages." These sages are then 
enumerated, and Krishna Evaipayana “ is the twenty-eighth. 

The subject is resumed at the beginning of the next section (Vish. 
Pur. iii. 4, 1 ff.) : 

Adyo vedas chatwihpadal} sata-sakasra-sammitah | Talo dasa-gunah 
iritmo yajno 'ymn sarva-kaniadhuh \ Tato 'tra mat-mto Vyuso ’shfavim- 
iatitame ’ntare ( vedam ekam cliatusl^adam chaturdhu. vydbhajat prallvuh \ 
yatha iu tena rat vyastdh Vedavydsena dlAmatd | Vedds tatlid samastais 
tair vyaatdh Vydsaia tathd mayd \ tad anenaiva veddndm idkkdbheddn 
dvijottama \ ehaturyugeslm raeUHdn samasteshv avadhdraya \ KrisJina- 
dmipdyanaih Vydsam viddhi Ndrdyamm prdbhutn \ ho 'nyo hi hhumi 
Maitreya Maihdbhurata-hnd Iluvet \ Tena vyastd^ yathd Veddh mat-pu- 
trena mah&tmand \ Dvdpare hy atra Maitreya tad me trinuyathdrthatah [ 
Brahmand ehadito Vydso veddn vyaetum prachahrante | Atha iishydn sa 
jagrdha ehaturo mda-pdna-gdn \ J^igveda-irdvakam Bailaffi jagrdha aa 
mahdnunih | VaUampQyana-ndmdnan Yajurvedaaya chagraMt i Jaimi- 
nim Sdma-vedaeya tathaivdtharvaveda^it \ Sumantma tasya sishyo 'ihud 
Vedavydsasya dhlmatah \ Romaharshana-ndmanam mahahuddhim mahd- 
mvnim ] Sutam jagrdha iishyaffi aa itihdaa-pwdnayoh j 

“ The original Veda, consisting of four quarters, contained a hundred 
thousand verses. Erom it arose the entire system of sacrifice, tenfold 
(compared with the present) and yielding all the objects of desire. Sub- 
sequently, in the twenty-eighth manvantora my son, fPara^ara is the 
speaker] the mighty Vyasa, divided into four parts the Veda which 
was one, with four quarters. Ei the same way as the Vedas were divided 

*" For an Bceoimt of the Manvantaras, see the First Part of this work, pp. 39, 43 ff. 

Lassen (Ind. Ant. 2nd ed. i. 77?, note) remarks : “Vyasa signiffes arrangement, and 
this sigmiication had still retained its place iu the recollection of the ancient recorders of 
the legend, who have farmed from his name an irregular perfect, viz. eivyasa." 
Lassen refers to two passages of the klahtlbharata in which the name is explained, 
viz. (i. 2417), yivydaa vedan yannat aa taamdd Vyaaafyiti atnriia]^ | “He is called 
Vyiisa because he divided the Veda.” And (i. 4236) To vyatya vedami ehaturat 
iapasa bhagavan rishi^ ( hie vydsatvam dpede hdrahnyat krUhnatvam vea cha \ *^The 
disrine sage (Erishna Dvaipayana Vyasa) who, through fervid devotion, divided the 
four Vedas, and so obtained in the world the title of Vyasa, and from his blackness 
the name of Krishna." ’ 
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by the wiae Vyfisa, so bad they been divided by all the [preceding] Vy- 
asas, including myself. And know that the ^akha divisions [formed] by 
him [were the same as those] formed in all the periods of four yugas. 
Learn, too, that Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa was the lord Karayana ; for 
who else on earth could have composed the Mahabharata ? Hear now 
conwtly how the Vedas were divided by him, my great son, in this Dva- 
para age. When, commanded by Brahma, Vyasa undertook to divide the 
Vedas, he took four disciples who had read through those books. The 
gi-eat muni took Faila as teacher of the Rich, Vaiiampayana of the 
Yajush, and Jaimini of the Saman, while Sumantu, skilled in the 
Atharva-veda, was also his disciple. He took, too, as his pupil for the 
Itihasas and Furanas the great and intelligent muni, Suta, called 
llomaharshana.”" 

Vayu Pwrana. — In the same way, and partly in the same words, the 
Vayu Furana (section lx.) represents the Vedas to have been divided in 
the Dvapara age. It first describes how this was done by Manu in the 
Svayambhuva, or first manvantara, and then recounts how Vyasa per- 
formed the same task in the existing seventh, or Vaivasvata manvan- 
tara; and, no doubt, also in the Dvapara age, though this is not 
expressly stated in regard to Vyasa. 

The following is an extract from this passage (as given in Dr. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Sanskrit MSS. p. 54) : 

Dvdpare tii purdvritte Manoh svdyamhhuve ’ntare \ Brahma Mamm 
wsdehedam vedam vyasya mahdmate \ ParivrittaSi yvywih tdta svalpa- 
virydh dvijdtayah \ aa'divrittdh yuga-dothenasarvarh ohaivayathdkramam \ 
ihra»h{a-mdnam ytiga-vaidd alpa-iiahfam hi driiyate | Baia-sdhasra-bhd- 
gma hy avasiahtam kritdd Ham \ mryaih tejo halaih chdlpam aarvaih 
ehaiva pranaSyati | vede veddh hi kdryydh ayur md ihud veda-vindianam | 
vede ndSam anuprdpte yajno ndbaih gamiahyati \ yajne naahte dava-ndkaa 

Mahldhara on the Vajosaneyi Sanhita (Weber’s ed. p. 1) says, in regard to the 
division of the Vedas : Tatradau Brahma-paramparayd prapUm Vedaih Vedavyaao 
manda-matin taanmhyan viehintya tat-ltripayd ehatnrdha vytaya Ry-y<dtih-adMS- 
thanakhyami ehaturo vtdan Fuila-Vttiaampayana-Jaimmi-Summttttbhyah kramSd 
upaMdeia tt cha ava-iiahehhyah | Evam paramparaya aahaara-iakho Vedo Jata^ \ 

“ Vedavyasa, having regard to men of dull understanding, in kindness to them, divided 
into four parts the Veda which had been originally handed down by tradition from 
Brahma, and taught the four Vedas, called Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, in 
order, to Faila, Vais'ampayana, Jaimini, and Sumantu; and they again to their disciples. 
In this way, by tradition, the Veda of a thousand ^akhSs was produced," 
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tatah sarvam pranasyati \ Adyo vedai chatmh-pddo iata-sujiasra-sammu 
tah 1 Punar dasa-gunah hritsno yaym mi garva-lcG.ma-dhiik | JSoam uhtas 
tatluty uktva Manur loka-liite ratals \ vedam ekam chaUish-pudam ehatur- 
dha vydbhajat prdblmh \ Brahmano vackanat tata lokdndm hita-Jcdmymjd | 
tad aham varttamdnena ymhmdkani veda-kalpamm 1 manvantarena va- 
lisliydmi vyatttdndm prakalpanam ] pratyaktihena paroksham mi tad nibo- 
dhata sattamdh \ Asmin yuge krito Vydsah Pdr diary ah parantapah \ 
“Bvaipdyanah” iti khydto Viahmr aihiah prakirttitah \ Brahmand chodi- 
tah so ’smin vedani vyastum prachakrame \ Atha iishydn sa jagrdha oka- 
turo veda-kdraiidt \ Jaiminim cka Swnantim cha Vaiiampdyanam eva 
oka I Pailaih teskdm ckaturtkam tti panehamam Lomaharshanam ] 

“ In the former Dvapara of the Svayambhuva manvantara, Brahma 
said to Mann, ‘ Divide the "Veda, o sage. The age is changed ; through 
its baneful influence the Brahmans have become feeble, and &om the same 
cause the measure of everything has gradually declined, so that little is 
seen remaining. A part(of the Veda) consisting of only these ten thousand 
(verses) is now left to us from the Kyita age ; vigour, fire, and energy 
are diminished j and everything is on the road to destruction. A plurality 
of Vedas must be made out of the one Veda, lest the Veda be destroyed. 
The destruction of the Veda would involve the destruction of sacrifice ; 
that again would occasion the annihilation of the gods, and then every- 
thing would go to ruin. The primeval Veda consisted of four quarters 
and extended to one hundred thousand verses, while sacrifice was ten- 
fold, and yielded every object of desire.’ Being thus addressed, Manu, 
the lord, devoted to the good of the world, replied, ‘ Be it so,’ and in 
conformity with the command of Brahma, divided the one Veda, which 
consisted of four quarters, into four parts." I shall, therefore, narrate 
to you the division of the Veda in the existing manvantara ; fiom which 
visible division you, virtuous sagos, can understand those invisible 
arrangements of the same kind which were made in past manvantaras. 
In this Tuga, the victorious son of Farasara, who is called Dvaipayana, 
and is celebrated as a portion of Vishnu, has been made the Vyasa. In 
this Tuga, he, being commanded by Brahma, began to divide the Vedas. 
For this purpose he took four pupils, Jaimini, Sumantu, Vaisampayana, 

<3 The Mahabhurata, S'antip. verse 13,678, says the Vedas were divided in the 
Svayambhuva manvantara by Apantaiatamas, son of Sarasvatl {Tena bhinnds tadd 
veda manoh svayambhunio ’ntare). 
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and Paila, and, as a fifth, Lomaharshana ” [for the Puianas and Iti- 
hasas, etc.] 

BMgavata Purum . — It is in its third hook, where the different man- 
vantaras are described, that the Yiahnu Purana gives an account of the 
division of the Vedas. In the hook of the Phagavata Purana where 
the manvantaras are enumerated, there is no corresponding allusion to 
the division of the Vedas ; but a passage to the same effect occurs in 
the fourth section of the first hook, verses 14 ff. : 

Peapare samanuprupU iritiya-yuga-paryaye | jutal} Parasarad yogi 
Vasmyum kalaya Hareh | 15. Sa kadachit Sarasvatyahtypasprisyajalam 
siichi j viviktah ekah dslmh vdite ravi-mandale \ 16. Paravara-jnah sa 
rishih kdlmavyakta-raihhasd \ yuga-dharma-vyatikaram prdptam llimi 
yuge yuge \ 17. Bhautikdiidih cha bkdvdndiJi sakti-hrdsmn oka tat-kri- 
tam I airaddkadhdndii nissatvdn durmedkdn hrasifdynshah | 18. Bur- 
hhagdtns jandn vlkshya munir divyeiia chahhuskd \ sarva-varndiramdndm 
yad dadhyau hitam amogha-drik | 19. CJmtiirhotra>% kaniia suddham pra- 
jdndHi vlkshya vaidikam \ vyadadhad yajna-santatyai vedam ekaih chatar- 
vidham \ 20. Big-yajulf-sdmdtharvdkhydJ}. vedui cliatvdra uddhritdfy \ 
itihdsa-purdnaiii cha panolumo veda iichyate j 21. Tattrarg-veda-dharah 
Pailah sdmago Jaiminih kavih \ Yaiiampdyana evaiko nishndto yajushdm 
uta \ 22. Atharvdngirasdm dslt Sumaniur dOruno mtmih \ itihdsa-purdnd- 
ndmpitd me Romaharshanah \ 23. Te ete riskayo vedam svaih svam vyasyann 
anekadhd | sishyuih prasishyais tach-chhishyair vedds te sdkhino 'hhavan | 
24. 2'e eva veddh durmedhair dhdryante puriishair yathd \ evam ehakdra 
lhagavdn Vydsah kripana - vatsalah | 25. Strl-iudra-dvijalandhundm 
trayl na hvii-goehard \ karma-sreyasi mildhdndm h'eyah eva lhaved iha \ 
iti Bhdratam dkhydnam kripayd munind kritam \ 

14. “ When the Dvapara age had arrived, during the revolution of 
that third yuga, the Yogin (Vyasa) was born, a portion of Hari, as the 
son of Para^ara and Vasavya. 15. As on one occasion he was sitting 
solitary at sunrise, after touching tiie pure waters of the Sarasvati, (16) 
this rishi, who knew the past and the future, perceiving, with the eye 
of divine intelligence, that disorder had in each yaga been introduced 
into the duties proper to each, through the action of time, whose march 
is imperceptible, (17) that the strength of beings formed of the elements 
had in consequence declined, that men were destitute of faith, vigour, 
and intelligence, that their lives were shortened, (18) and that they 
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were miserable, — reflected with unerring insight on the means of bene- 
fitting the several castes and orders. 19. Discerning that the pure Yedio 
ceremonies ought to be performed for men by the agency of four classes 
of priests, he divided the one Veda into four parts, with a view to the 
performance of sacrifice. 20. Four Vedas, called the Rich, Tajush, 
Saman, and Atharvan, were drawn forth from it ; while the Itihasas 
and Puranas are called the fifth Veda. 21. Of these the Rich was held 
by Faila, the sage Jaimini chanted the Saman, Vaidampayana alone 
was versed in the Tajush, (22) the dreadful muni Sumantu in the 
verses of Atharvan and Angiras, and my father Romaharshana in the 
Itihdsas and Puranas. 23. Each of these rishis arranged his own Veda 
in many ways ; and by the successive generations of their disciples 
the Vedas were separated into branches {sSihas). 24. The venerable 
Vyasa, kind to the wretched, acted thus in order that the Vedas might 
be recollected by men of enfeebled understanding. 25. And as women, 
S'udras, and the inferior members of the twice-born classes were un- 
fitted for hearing the Veda, and were infatuated in desiring the bless- 
ings arising from ceremonies, the muni, with a view to their felicity, 
in his kindness composed the narrative called the Mahabhitrata.” 

' But notwithstanding the magnitude of the great legendary and theo- 
logical repertory which he had thus compiled, Vyasa, we are told, was 
dissatisfied with his own contributions to sacred science until be had 
produced the Bhagavata Purana consecrated to the glory of Bhagavat 
(Krishna).*^ The completion of this design is thus narrated, Bhag. 
Pur. i. 7, 6 : 

Amrthopaiamam sakahad lliaJiti-yogam Adhokshaje \ lokasyajilmto 
vidvatlis chakre Safvata • sanihiidm 1 7. Tasyani vai iruyamdndyaM 
Kriahne parama-pdruake \ hhaitir udpatyaU ptmsah soha-moha-bhayd- 
pdhd I 8. Sa aamMtdm Bkdgavatun kritvd ’nttkramya ekdtmajam \ 
S'ukam adhyapayamuaa nivriUi-niratam munitf | 

“Knowing that devotion to Adhokshaja (Krishna) was the evident 
means of putting an end to the folly of the world, which was ignorant 
of this, he composed the Satvata-Sanhita (the Bhagavata). 7. When a 
man listens to this work, devotion to Krishna, the supreme Furusha, 
arises iu his mind, and frees him &om grief, delusion, and fear. Having 


See Wilsoa’s Tishnu Parana, Preface, p. xlri. 
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completed and arranged this SanMta, the muni taught it to his son 
S'uka, "who -was indisposed to the pursuit of secular objects.” 

Towards the close of this Furana also, in the sixth section of the 
twelfth hook (verses 37 ff.), there is to he found what Professor "Wilson 
(Vish. Pur. Pref.) calls “ a rather awkwardly introduced description of 
the arrangement of the Vedas and Puranas by Vyasa.” 

The passage (as given in the Bombay lithographed edition) is as 
follows : 

Suta uvdeha \ »amaMtatmam hrahman Brahmana^ parameihthimh | 
hrid-oMiad abhud nado vritti-rodhad vibMvyaU | yad-v^a»anaya hrah- 
man yogino mdlam aimanah \ draoya-kriyd-k&rakakhyalh dhdJt/oa yanty 
apanwrhhiwam ] Tato 'hhiit trivrid omkdro yo ’vyaMa-prahhava^ svardt j 
yat tal Ungam Bhagavato Brdhmamh paramdtmamh \ srimti yah imam 
sphofam m^ta-srotre cha iunya-drik | yena vdg vyajyate yatya vyaktir 
dlcdie dtmana^ \ svadhdmno hraJimanah sdlshdd vdehakah paramdtmanah | 
sa-sarva-mantropanishad-veda-vijam sandtanam \ tasya hy dsams trayo 
varndh a-kdrddydk Bhrtgadvaha \ dhdryante yais trayo hhdvdih gttndh 
ndmdriha-vfittayah ) iato ’kshara-samdmndyam mrijad lhagavdn ayah | 
Antassthoshma-svara-sparia-hraava-dirghddi-lahhamm \ tendsau ehaturo 
veddms chaturhhir vadanair vibhuh | sa-vydhritikdn amnkdrdms chdtvr- 
hotra-vivaishayd \ putrdn adhydpayat tdm tv, bralmarshln brahma- 
koviddn | te tu dharmopadeahtdrah ava-pwtrebhyah awmddikan | ta pwra/m- 
parayd prdptda tat-tach-chhiahyair dhrita-vrataih | chatvryugeaho atha 
vyaatdh dvdparddau maharahibhih \ kahxndyuahah kahind-aattvdn dwr- 
medhdn viJtahya kdlatah \ veddn brahmarahayo vyaayan hridiathdeh- 
ynta-noditdh | Aaminn apy antare brahman bhagavdn hJca-bhdvanah | 
brahmesddyair lokapdlair ydchito dharma-gvptaga \ Pardiardt Satyavat- 
ydm affisdmia-halayd vibhuh | avatirno mahdbhdga vedafh ehahre ehatw- 
vidham | rig-atharva-yajuh-admndtn rdsin uddhrttya vargaiah | ehataarah 
aamhitda chakra mantrair manigandh iva | tdadih aa chatura^ iiahydn 
updhuya mahdmatih \ Ehaikdm aamhitdm brahman ehaikaamai dadau 
vibhuh I Paildya aamhitdm ddydm bahvrichdkhydm wdeha ha \ VaUam- 
pdyana-aanjndya nigadakhyam yafur-ganam \ admndm Jaiminaya prdha 
tathd chhandoga-aaSihitam | Atharvdngiraaim ndma ava-kiahdya Su- 
mantave | 

“Suta speaks: ‘Prom the sther of the supreme Brahma’s heart, 
when he was plunged in meditation, there issued a sound, which is 
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perceived [by the devout] when they close their organs of sense. By 
adoring this sound, devotees destroy the soul’s threefold taint, extrinsic, 
inherent, and superhuman,” and become exempt from future birth. 
Prom this sound sprang the oihkara, composed of three elements, self- 
resplendent, of imperceptible origin,- that which is the emblem of the di- 
vine Brahma, the supreme spirit. He it is who hears this sound (spkota), 
when the ears are insensible and the vision inactive, — (this spJiota or om- 
Mra) through which speech is revealed, and which is manifested in the 
ffither, from the Soul.” This [o)«I‘o>-a] is the sensible exponent of Brahma, 
the self- sustained, the supreme spirit; and it is the eternal seed of the Ve- 
das, including aU the Mantras and Upanishads. In this [omlcara] there 
were, o descendant of Bhrigu, throe letters, A and the rest, by which 
the three conditions, the [three] qualities, the [three] names, the [three] 
significations, the [three] states*^ are maintained. From these [three 
letters] the divine and unborn being created the traditional system of 
the letters of the alphabet, distinguished as inner (y, r, I, v), usimas 
(J, ah, a, A), vowels, long and short, and consonants. "With this [al- 
phabet] the omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal the functions of the 
four classes of priests, [created] fi-om his four mouths the four Vedas 
with the three sacred syllables (ryaAffri*) and the ofiiMra.^^ These he 
taught to his sons, the brahmarshis, skilled in sacred lore ; and these 
teachers of duty, in turn declared them to their sons. The Vedas were 
thus received by each succeeding generation of devout pupils from their 


** prat’i/a-irit/a-kuralctt, whicli the scholiast interprets as answeiing to adhibhuta, 
adhyatma, and adhidaiva. See the explanation of these terms in 'NVilson’s Sunhhya- 
hanku, pp. 2 and 9. 

” I quote the scholiast's explanation of this ohsenre verse ; Ko 'tau panmiaima 
tarn 31m ‘ arinoii’ Hi | imam ^hotam aeyaktam onikaram | mm jivah avo tarn 
trCmtu I tio iiy aha | aapta-antre karna-pidImHadina avrittike 'pi intre aaii \ jivaa 
iu karanadtnatvad na tada aroia ( tad-apalabdkis iv, iasya paramuima-dvarika eva iti 
bhavah | lavaras tufiaivam | yataji iunya-drik a' unya’ pi indriya-varye drik jnanaiii 
yasya | ia/ka hi auplo yada aahdam arutva prabuddhyaU «o tada jlvdh araia ITm/i- 
driyatmt \ alo yaa tada aabdam a'rutva jivam prabadhayati aa yatha paramaitna eva 
iadvat \ ko ’aav oTnkaraa tain viainaakfi aardhana yena vSy brihati vycyyata yasya aha 
hriiayakase atmanah aakSaad vyaktir abhivyaktih. The word {pAofs will be explained 
below, in a future section. 

These the scholiast explains thus : Oumh saitvadayah | namani fig-yajul^aa- 
maiii I arthah Mtur-bhmiah-avar-lokah | vfitlayo jayrad-adySA | 

“ If 1 have translated this correctly, the omkara is both the source of the alphabet, 
and the alphabet of the omkara ! 
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predecessors, and in each of the systems of four yugas were divided by 
great sages at the beginning of the Dvapara.^’ The Brahmarshis, im- 
pelled by Achyuta, who resided in their hearts, divided the Vedas, be- 
cause they perceived that men had declined in age, in power, and in under- 
standing. In this monvantara also,“ the divine and omnipresent Being, 
the author of the universe, being supplicated by Brahma, Isa (Siva), and 
the other guardians of the world, to maintain righteousness, became par- 
tially incarnate as the son of Parasara and Satyavatl, and divided the 
Veda into four parts. Selecting aggregates of Bich, Atharvan, Tajush, 
and Saman verses, and arranging them in sections (vargas), he formed 
four sanldtiia (collections) of the hymns, as gems [of the same description 
are gathered together in separate heaps]. Having summoned four dis- 
ciples, the wise lord gave to each of them one of these sanhitas. To 
Paila he declared the first sanhita, called that of the Bahvrichas ; to 
Vaisampayana the assemblage of Yayush verses, called liTigada ; to 
Jaimini the Chhandoga collection of Sdman versos ; and to his pupil, 
Sumantu, the Atharvangirasl.” 

The Bhagavata Purana, however, is not consistent in the account 
which it gives of the division of the Vedas. In a passage already 
quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 158, it speaks of that division 
as having been the work of the monarch Puriiravas, and as hnAung 
taken place in the beginning of the Treta age. From the importance 
of this text I will extract it here again at greater length. . 

The celestial nymph IJrvasT, the Purana tells us, had been doomed, 
in consequence of a curse, to take up her abode upon earth. She there 

Seuparadau can only mean the “beginning of the DTiTpara ; ” but the scholiast 
undertakes by the follorTing proeess of reasoning to show that it means the end of that 
yuga : Bouparadau dvdparam Sdir gasga tad-aiitydiTis'a-laManaega halasya \ tasmin 
dvaparante veda - vibhdga- praaiddheh S'aHtaim-mma-Jcala - VySadvatara~pmsiddhei 
eha I vyastd vibhaktah | “ Druparudsui means the period of which the dvapara was 
the beginning, i.e. the time distinguished as the coneluding portion of that yugn ; 
since it is notorious that the Vedas were divided at the end of the Dvapiirn, and that 
the incarnation of Vyiisa was contemporaneous with S'antanu. Vya3taf=vibhak0^ 
divided." 

From this it appears that hitherto the account had not referred to the present 
manvautara. The scholiast remarks : Bvam admanyato veda-vibhdga-Jirttmam ukivd 
vaimsvata-mttnvantare viseshaio nirupayitum aha \ “ Having thus [in the preceding 
verses] generally described the manner in which the Vedas are divided, [the author] 
now states [as follows], with the view of determining particularly [what was done] in 
the Vaivnsvata manvontara.’’ 
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fell in, love ■with King Pururavas, the report of whose manly heauty 
had touched her heart, even before she had been banished from para- 
dise. After spending many happy days in the society of her lover, she 
forsook him in consequence of his having infringed one of the conditions 
of their cohabitation, and Pururavas was in consequence rendered very 
miserable. He at length, however, obtained a renewal of their inter- 
course, and she finally recommended him to worship the Gandharvas, 
who woiQd then re-unite him ■with her indissolubly. 

The Parana then proceeds (ix. 14, 43 ff.) : 

Tmja samdumtas tushtdh agnidlialim dadur nripa \ ITrvaitm manya- 
mdnas idm so ’htdhyata charan vane \ Sthalm nyasya vane gatvu grihdn 
ddhydyato niSi | Treidydrh samprarrittdydm manasi trayy avarttata | 
Sthdli-siJidmm goto 'haUhaiii samt-garbham vilakshya sah \ Tena dve 
arani kritm TTrvasl-loka-kdmyayd | Urvasim mantrato dhydyann adhard- 
ranimuttardm \ Aimdnam ubkayer madhye yat tat prajananam preXhuk \ 
Tasya nirviathmdj jdto jdtaveddh vtbhdvasuh ( Tray yd eba vidyayd rdjnd 
putratve kalpitas irivrit | Tendyajata yajnesaSv bliagavaniatn adhoksha- 
jam I TTrvail-lohm amieJihan sarva-devamayaih Harim \ Ekal} eva pwrd 
vedah pranavab sarva-vdTimayah | Devo ndrdyano ndnyal} eko 'gnir varnalf 
eva eha | Fururavasa evdsit trayi tretd-mukhe nripa ] Agmnd pr<yayd 
rdjd loikam gdndharvam eyivdn | 

“ The Gandharvas, gratified by his praises, gave him a platter con- 
taining fixe. This he [at first] supposed to be UrvaS, but became 
aware [of his mistake], as he wandered in the wood. Having placed 
the platter in the forest, Furuiavas went home ; and as he was medi- 
tating in the night, after the Treta age had commenced, the triple Veda 
appeared before his miad.“ Ketuming to the spot where he had placed 
the platter, he beheld an aivattha tree springing out of a saml tree, and 
formed from it two pieces of wood. Longing to attain the world where 
TJrvasi dwelt, he imagined to himself, according to the sacred text, 
TJrvasi as the lower and himself as the upper piece of wood, and the place 
of generation as situated between the two.*® Agni was produced from its 

Karma-hodhakam vtda-tray<dh pradurabhZt | “The three Tedas, expounders of 
rites, were manifested to him,” as the scholiast explains.” 

AEusion is here made to a part of the ceremonial for kindling a particular saeri- 
ficial fire ; one of the formulas employed at which, as given in the Vaj. Sanhita, 5, 2, 
is, “thou art Urvas'i" {JTrvaiy aai), and another, “thou art Pururavas” {Pururavah 
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friction, and, according to the threefold science [Veda], was under his 
triple form, adopted by the king as his son. "With this fire, seeking to 
attain the heaven of UrvasI, he -worshipped the divine Hari, the lord of 
sacrifice, Adhokshaja, formed of the substance of all the gods. There 
■was formerly but one Veda, the sacred monosyllable om, the essence of 
all speech ; one god, Narayana ; one Agni, and [one] caste. From 
Pururavas came the triple A^cda in the beginning of the Treta age. 
Through Agni, his son, the king attained the heaven of the Gan- 
dharvas." “ 

On the close of this passage the commentator remarks : 

iVam arUidir veda-traya-lodhito Irahmanadinam Indrddy-aneka-deva- 
yajanena tuarga-prdpU-Ttetu^ Jearma-tnurgak hatkaiii addir iva varnyate { 
Tatroha "■ eka eva” Hi dedbhyam \ Purd, ’krita-yuge garva-vanmayah 
garvdgdm vdcMtn tlja-hhutah pranavah eka eva vedah \ Devai eJui Nura- 
yanah eka eva \ Agnis eka eka era laukikah \ Varnai eha eka eva kanm 
ndma \ Veda-trayl tu Pururavasah aakdsdd dsit .... Ayam hhdvah \ 
kfita-yuge aattva^pradhdndh prdyaiah sarve 'pi dkyuna-niehfhd^ \ ra/ak- 
pradhane tu Tretd-yuge vedddi-vibkdgena kwrma-mdrgah prakafo bahhuva 
ity arihah \ 

“ How is it that the eternal method of works, which is pointed out 
by the three Vedas, and through which Brahmans and others, by wor- 
shipping Indra and many other gods, attain to paradise, is spoken of 
[in the preceding verses] as if it had a beginning in time ? He [the 
author of the Purflna] answers this in these two verses. Formerly, i.e. in 
the Erita age, there was only one Veda, the sacred monosyllable om, the 
essence of all words, i.e. that which is the seed of all words ; and there 
was only one god, Harayana ; only one fire, that for common uses ; and 

«s»), the former denoting the lower {adhararani), and the latter the upper, piece of 
wood {uttararani), by the fHction of which the fire was to bo iwoduced. See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 197, and note; Roth’s lllustriitions of the Nirukta, p. 164; 
the S'atapatha Brahmana, iii. 4, 1, 22, and Kutyuyaim's S'rauta Sutras, V. 1, 28 ff. 
The commentator on the Vujanasaneyi Sanhitii explains the formula Vrvasy aai thus : 
TalKd Urvait Pururavo-nripasya bhogaya aihaetdt sets tadvat team adho 'vatthiiS 
*si I ** As Urvas'l lies under King Pururavas for sexual connection, so thou art placed 
underneath.” 

This story is also told in a prose passage in the Yish. Fnr. iv. 6. It is there 
stated that Pnruravas divided fire, which was originally one, in a threefold manner 
{Eko ’giiir adSv abhavad Ailena tu atra mamantare traitd pravarititS). No mention, 
however, is there made of his having divided the Vedas, or partitioned society into 
castes. 
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only one caste, the Hansa. But the triple Yeda came from Pururavas. 
.... The meaning is this : in the Krita age the quality of goodness 
predominated in men, who were almost all absorbed in meditation. But 
in the Treta age, when passion {rajas) prevailed, the method of works 
was manifested by the division of the Yedas.” “ 

This last quoted passage of the Bhagavata gives, as I have intimated, 
a different account of the division of the Yedas from that contained in 
the other two texts previously adduced from the same work, and in the 
citations from the Yishnu and Yayu Puranas. The one set of passages 
speak of the Yoda as having been divided by Yyasa into four parts in the 
Dvapara age; while the text last cited speaks of the triple Yeda as having 
originated with Purui-avas in the Treta age ; and evidently belonged to 
a different tradition from the former three. The legend which speaks 
of three Yedas may possibly have a somewhat more ancient source than 
that which speaks of four, as it was not till a later date that the Atharva 
asserted its right to be ranked with the three others as a fourth Yeda. 
The former tradition, however, would appear to have had its origin 
partly in etymological considerations. The word Treta, though designat- 
ing the second Tnga, means a triad, and seems to have been suggested 
to the writer’s mind by the triple fire mentioned in the legend. 

Maliahhiirata . — The following passage from the Mahabharata, S'anti- 
parvan (verses 13,088 ff.), agrees partially in tenor with the last 
passage from the Bhagavata, but is silent regarding Pururavas : 

Iilaih irita-yugam ndma Icdlah sresfifhak pravarttitah ( Ahimsyd^ 
yajna-pasavo ynge ’sinin na tad anyathd | Chatushpdt sakalo dharmo Iha- 
vishyaty atra vai mru^i \ Tatas Tretd-yugam ndma tragi yatra hlmviah- 
yati I Prokshitdh y(jna~pasavo ladhaai prdpsyanti vai makhe | Yatra 

Tliis legend is borrowed from the S'atapatbn Brabmana, xi. 5, I, 1 ff. (pp. 8o5- 
858 Weber’s ed.), where the motive for its introduction is to describe the process by 
which fire was generated by Pururavas in obedience to the command of the Gan- 
dharvas, as the means of his admission into their paradise. Sec Professor Muller’s 
translation of this story in the Oxford Essays for 1856, pp. 62, 63, or the reprint in 
his Chips from a German Workshop ; and the First Volume of this work, p. 226. 
The legend is founded on the 96th hymn of the tenth book of the Rig-veda. 

Mann (i. 85, 86) differs from this passage of the Mahabharata in making the 
Dvapara the age of sacrifico : ^nye lcril«yiy/e iharmds Tretdydni Bvapare pare \ Aitye 
1-ttliyuge nrmdSi yuga-hrumnurupalah j Tapiti parani Kritaywge Tretdyam jnanam 
achyate [ JJvdpare yajnam evahur dunam ekam kalau yuge ( “ Different duties are 
practised by men in the Kyita age, and different duties in the Treta, Dvapara, and 
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pUdai ehaturtho vai dharmasya m Ihavishyati \ Tato mi dvapwram ndma 
misrah Icdlo ihavishyati \ 

“ This present Krita age is the best of all the yugas ; in it it will he 
unlawful to slay any animals for sacrifice ; in this age righteousness shall 
consist of aU its four portions and bo entire. Then shall follow the 
Treta age, in which the triple Veda shall come into existence, and 
animals fit for sacrifice shall be slaughtered as oblations. In that age 
the fourth part of lighteousness shall be wanting. INext shall succeed 
the Dvapara, a mixed period.” 

The M. Bh. (S'antip. 13,475) relates that two Asuras, who beheld 
Brahma creating the Vedas, suddenly snatched them up and ran off. 
Brahma laments their loss, exclaiming : 

T^sdo me paramdm chalcshur vedo me paramam ialam | . . . . Veddn 
rite hi him hurydiii lohdndm srishtim uttamdm { 

“ The Veda is my principal eye; the Veda is my principal strength. 
.... "What shall I do without the Vedas, the most excellent creation 
in the universe ? ” They were, however, recovered and restored to 
Brahma (verses 13,606 ff.). 

Vishnu Piirdna. — The following verse, Vish. Pur. iii. 2, 12, refers to 
the periodical disappearance of the Vedas : 

Chaturyuydnte veddndih Jdyate hdli-viplavah | pravarttayanti td,n etya 
ihuvi saptarshayo divah \ 

” At the end of the four ages (y«yas) the disappearance of the Vedas, 
incident to the £ali, takes place. The seven rishis come from heaven 
to earth, and again give them currency.” (Compare M. Bh. S'antip. 
verse 7660, which will be quoted further on.) 

Sect. VI. — Accounts in the Vishnu mid Vdyu Purdnas of the schisms 
ietioeen the adherents of the Yajur-veda, Vaisampdyana and Ydjna- 
valkya ; hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other Vedas ; and of 
the Chhandogas towards the Rig-veda. 

The Vishnu Purana, iii. 6, 2 ff., gives the following legend regarding 

Kali ages, in proportion to the decline in those yngss. Devotion is said to he supreme 
in the Erita, knowledge in the Tretu, sacrihee in the Dvupara, and liherality alone in 
the Kali.” Sec also Mahubhiirata, S'iintipsrran, verse 8S06, which agrees with Hanu. 
See also tho First Volume of this work, pp. 39 ff. 


4 
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the way in which the Tajnr-veda came to be divided into two schools, 
the black and the white : 

Yajmvalkytu tu tasyahhud Brahmaraia-suto dmija ] S'ishyah parama- 
dharma-jno guru-vritti-parah sada J J^iahir yo ’dya mahdmerum aamaje 
n&gamishyati \ Taaya »a» aapia-ratrafft iu hrahma-hatyd IhaviaJiyati | 
Pnrvam eva muni-ganaih samayo 'bhat Jcrito deija | Yaisampdyana ekaa 
tu tain vyatikrdntavdma tada \ Bvairiyam baldkarh so Hha pado, aprish- 
fam agb&tayat | S'ishydn aha aa “ bhoh iiahydht brahma-hatyapahaih wa- 
tam I Charadhvam m<U-krite sarve na vieharyyam idam tathd ” | Athdha 
Ydjnavaliyas tam “ Mm ebhir hhagaman dvijaih | Kleiitair alpatejobhir eha- 
riahye 'ham, idam vratam, ” | Tatah iruddho guruh prdha Yajno/oalkyam 
mahamatih | ‘ ^Muchyat&di yai tvayd 'dhitam motto viprdvamanyaka | Niate- 
jaao vadaay etan yaa tvam brdkmana-pungavdn | Tena aiahjena n&rtho 'ati 
mamdjnd-bhanga-kdrind ” | Ydjnavalhyaa tatah prdha bhaktau tat ta mayo- 
ditam | Mamdpy alam tvayd ’dhitam yad mayd tad idam dvija { Jty uld/ed 
rudhirdktdni aarupani yajdfhahi aak | Chhardayitvd dadau taamai yayau 
cha aveehhaya munik \ yiydmahy atha mariahtdni Y&jnavalkyena vai dvija | 
Jagfihm tittiribhutvd Taittirlyda iu ta tatali \ Brahma-hatyd-vratam 
chlr^m gurund choditaia iu yaik \ Chwrakddhvaryavaa ta tu aharandd 
mumaattamdh | Yajnavalkyo ’tha Maitraya prdnayama-pardyanak | tush- 
tdva prayattth auryam yajumshy abhilashama tatah | . . . . Ity evam- 
ddibhia tena atuyamanal^ atavaih ravih ] vdji-rupa-dharah prdha “vriya- 
tdm” Hi " vdnehhitam” \ Ydjnavalkyas tadd prdha pranipatya divd- 
karam | yfljuniahi tdni na dehi ydni aanti na me gurau ( JSvam ukto da- 
dau taamai yajumahi bhagavdn ravih | aydtaydma-aanjndni ydni vatti na 
tad-guruh \ Yajumahi yair adhildni tdni viprair dvijottama \ vdjinaa ta 
aamdkhydtdh suryo ’tvah ao ’bhavad yatah | 

“Tajnavalkya, son of BrohmarMa, was his [Vaisampayana’s] dis- 
ciple, eminently versed in duty, and always attentive to his teacher. An 
agreement had formerly been made by the Munis that any one of their 
number who should fail to attend at an assembly on Mount Meru on 
a certain day should incur the guilt of Brahmanicide during a period 
of seven nights. Yaisampayana was the only person who infringed 
this agreement, and he in consequence occasioned the death of his 
sister’s child by touching it with his foot. He then desired all his 
disciples to perform on his behalf an expiation which should take away 
his guilt, and forbade any hesitation. Tajnavalkya then said to him, 
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‘ Beverend sir, what is the necessity for these faint and feeble Brah- 
mins? I will perform the expiation.’ The wise teacher, incensed, 
replied to Yajnavalkya, ‘ Contemner of Brahmans, give up all that thou 
hast learnt from me ; I hare no need of a disobedient disciple, who, 
like thee, stigmatizes these eminent Brahmans as feeble.’ Yajnavalkya 
rejoined, ‘ It was &om devotion [to thee] that I said what I did ; but 
I, too, have done with thee : here is all that 1 have learnt from thee.’ 
Having spoken, he vomited forth the identical Yajush texts tainted 
with blood, and giving them to his master, he departed at his wiU. 
[The other pupils] having then become transformed into partridges 
itittiri), picked up the Yajush texts, which were given up by Yajna- 
Tslkya, and were thence called Taittirlyas. And those who by their 
teacher’s command had performed the expiation for Brahmanicide, 
were from this performance {charana) called Charnkadhvaryus. Yajna- 
valkya then, who was habituated to the exercise of suppressing his 
breath, devoutly hymned the sun, desiring to obtain Yajush texts .... 
[I pass over the hymn.] Thus celebrated with these and other praises, 
the sun assumed the form of a horse, and said, ‘ Ask whatever boon 
thou desirest.’ Yajnavalkya then, bowing down before the lord of 
day, replied, ‘ Give me such Yajush texts as my teacher does not pos- 
sess.’ Thus supplicated, the sun gave him the Yajush texts called 
Ayatayama, which were not known to his master. Those by whom 
these texts were studied were called Yajins, because the sun (when he 
gave them) assumed the shape of a horse (vajm).” • 

1 quote also the parallel text from the Yayu Parana, as it exhibits 
some slight variations from the preceding (Aufr. Cat. p. 55) : 

Karyam asid rithinum cha kinchid hrahmana-sattamuh \ Meru-prish- 
thaifi samdsaclya taia iadd “ ’stv ” iti mantritam | Yo no 'tra sapta- 
rdtrena ndgachlied dvija-aattamdh \ sa kiirydd hralima-ladhydm vai 
aamayo nah prakirttitah | Tataa to aa-gatidh sarve Vaikamydyana-varji- 
tdh I Prayayiih saptardtrena yatra aandhih krito 'Ikavat | Brdhmand- 
ndm tu vaehandd Irahna-hadhydm ehakdra aah \ S'iahydn atha aamdnlya 
sa Vaikampdyano 'Iravlt | “ Brakma-badhydm charadhvam vai mat-kfiU 
doijah-sattamdh \ sarve yuyaM samdgamya Iruta me tad-hitaHi vaehafy ” | 
Ydjnavalkyah uvdeha \ Akam eva ehartshydmi Ushthantw munayas tv ime'\ 
hdlaih ekoUMpayishydmi tapasu svena ihdvita^ | JSvam itktas tatah krud- 
dho Ydjnavalkyam atkdhravlt | uvdeha ^*yat tvayd 'dhUafh sarvam praty- 
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arpayasva me ” | Evam uMah aarfipani yajumahi pradadau guroi \ rit- 
dhirem tatha, ’Uani chliarditva hrahma-vittamah \ Tatah sa dhyarnm 
aatluiya auryam aradhayad dvijah \ “aitrya Irahma yad uohehMnnam 
Mailt gatvii pratitishthaii” ] Tato yiini gatany urddJiaih yajuihshy 
nditya-mandaJam \ Tdni taainai dadau tuahtah auryo vai Brahnarutaye \ 
Aha-rupas cha murttando Ydjnaealkyaya dhimate | TajumaJiy adjayate 
yCini hrdhmandh yena henachU {yani Mniehit ?) [ asva-rupiini {j-rupena ?) 
dattuni tataa te Fujiiio’bhavati'^ j hrahma-TiatyS, tit yais chirm charandt 
ckarahdh amritdh \ Vaisampdyana-siahyaa te charaMh aamuduhritah | 

“ The rishis having a certain occasion, met on the summit of Mount 
Meru, when, after consultation, they resolved and agreed together that 
any one of their number who should fail to attend there for seven 
nights should become involved in the guilt of brahmanicide. They aU in 
consequence resorted to the appointed place for seven nights along with 
their attendants. Vaisampayana alone was absent, and he, according to 
the word of the Brahmans, committed brahmanicide. Ho then as- 
sembled his disciples, and desired them to perform, on his behalf, an 
expiation for his offence, and to meet and toll him what was salutary 
for the purpose. Taj navalkya then said, ‘I mysolf will perform the 
penance ; let all those munis refi-ain : inspired by my own austere- 
fervour I shall raise up the boy (whom thou hast slain).’ Incensed at 
this speech of Tajnavalkya [Vaisampayana] said to him, ‘Eestore aU 
that thou hast learned (from me).’ Thus addressed, the sage, deeply 
versed imsacred lore, vomited forth the identical Tajush texts stained 
with blood, and delivered them to his teacher. Plunged in meditation, 
the Brahman (Ydjnavalkya) then adored the sun, saying, ‘ Sun, every 
sacred text which disappears [fi’om the earth] goes to the sky, and 
there abides.’ The sun, gratified, and [appearing] in the form of a 
horse, bestowed on Tajnavalkya, son of Brahmaratn, all the Tajush 
texts which had ascended to the solar region. As all the Tajush texts 
which these Brahmans study were given by him in the form of a horse, 
they in consequence became Yajins. And the disciples of Yaisam- 
payana, by whom the expiatory rite was accomplished, were called 
Charakaa, from its accomplishment {eharana)." ” 


s* I am indebted to Dr. HaU for communicating to mo the voiious readings of this 
verse in the India Office Library MSS., but some parts of it seem to be corrupt. 

la a note to p. 461 (4to. ed.) of his Translation of the Vishnu Furuna, Prof. 'Vrilson 
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It is sufficiently evident from the preceding legend that the adherents 
of the two different divisions of the Tajurveda (the Taittirlya or black, 
and the Yajasaneyi or white), must in ancient times have regarded each 
other with feelings of the greatest hostility — feelings akin to those with 
which the followers of the rival deities, Vishnu and 8'lva, look uppn 
each other in modem days. On this subject I translate a passage from 
Professor Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 84 : 

“Whilat the theologicans of the Eich are called Bahvrichas, and 
those of the Saman Chhandogas, the old name for the divines of the 
Tajush is Adhvaryu : and these ancient appellations are to he found in 
the Sanhita of the Slack Tajush (the Taittirlya), and in the Brahmana 
of the White Tajush (the S'atapatha Brahmana). The latter work ap- 
plies the term Adhvaryus to its own adherents, whilst their opponents 
are denominated Charakadhvaryus, and arc the objects of censure. This 
hostility is also exliibited in a passage of the Sanhita of the White 
Tajush, where the Charakaohfliya, as one of the human sacrifices to be 
offered at the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita or Sin.” “ 

In his Indische Studien (iii. 454) Professor Weber specifies the fol- 
lowing passages in the S'atapatha Brdhmona as those in which the Cha- 
rakas, or Charakadhvaryus are censured, viz. iii. 8, 2, 24; iv. 1, 2, 19 ; 
iv. 2, 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 4, 1 ; vi. 2, 2, 1, 10; viii. 1, 3, 7 ; viii. 7, 1, 14, 24. 
Of these I <juote one specimen (iv. 1, 2, 19) : 

mentions the following legend illustratiyc of tlio effects of this schism. ‘‘ The Vayu 
andMatsya relate, rather obscurely, a dispute between janamejaya andVaisampayana, 
in consequence of the former's patronage of the Brahmans of the Yajasaneyi branch 
of the Tnjur-veda, in opposition to the latter, who was the author of the Black or 
original Yajush. Janamejaya twice performed the As'vamcdha according to the Viija- 
saneyi ritnal, and established the Trisarvi, or use of certain texts by As'maka and 
others, by the Brahmans of Anga, and by those of the middle country. He perished, 
however, in consequence, being cursed by Vais'ampayana. Before their disagreement, 
Vais'ampayana related the Hahabharata to Janamejaya.” 

Yajasaneyi Sanhita, xxx. 18 (p. 846 of 'Weber’s ed.) : Dmhkritaya charalca- 
charyyam \ {fharakarmut gurum — Scholiast). Prof. Muller also says (Ano. Sansk. 
Lit. p. 350), “ This name Charaka is used in one of the Khilas (the passage just 
quoted) of the YSjasaneyi Sanhita as a term of reproach. In the 30th Adhyaya a 
list of people is given who are to be sacrideed at the Purushamedha, and among them 
we find the Charskucharya as the proper victim to be offered to Dushkrita or Sin. 
This passage, together with similar hostile expressions in the S'atapatha Brahmana, 
were evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against the ancient schools of the 
Adhvaryus, whese sacred texts we possess in the Taittiiiya-veda, and from whom 
Ydjnavslkya seceded in order to become himself the feunder of the new Oharanas of 
the Yajasaneyins,” 
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Tah u ha Charahdh nand eva mantrdhhydm juhvati “prdnodanau vai 
asya etau ] ndnd-vlryau prdnodanau kwmah" iti vadanfah \ Tadu tathd 
na kurydt \ mohayanti ha ie yajamdnasya pranoddnau 1 api id vai mam 
tdshnlm juhuydt \ 

“These the Chaiakas offer respectively with two mantras, saying 
thus : ‘ These are his two breathings,’ and ‘ we thus make these two 
breathings endowed with their respective powers.’ But let no one 
adopt this procedure, for they confound the breathings of the wor- 
shipper. Wherefore let this libation he offered in silence.” 

But these sectarian jealousies were not confined to the different 
schools of the Tnjur-veda ; the adherents of the Atharva-veda seem to 
have evinced a similar spirit of hostility towards the followers of the 
other Vedas. On this subject Professor "Weber remarks as follows in 
his Indische Studien, i. 296 : “ A good deal of animosity is generally 
displayed in most of the writings connected with the Atharvan towards 
the other three Vedas ; but the strongest expression is given to this 
feeling in the first of the AtharvaPari^ishtas (Chambers Coll. No. 112)." 

He then proceeds to quote the following passage from that work : 

Bahvricho hanti vai rdshtram adhvarywr ndsaytt mtdn \ Chhandogo 
dhanam ndiayet tasmdd Atharvano gwuh | Ajndnad vd prarndddd vd 
yasya sydd bahvricho guruh { deia-rdshtra-purdmdtya-ndsas iasya na 
samsayah \ yadi vd ’dhvaryavam rdjd niyunahti purohitam \ kmtrena 
badhyate hhipram pariJeshindrtha-vdhanah \ yathaiva pangur adhvdnam 
apahahl chdnda-bhyanam {ohdnda-g'o nabhah?)" | evam chhandoga-gurund 
rdjd vriddhim na gachhati \ purodhd jalado yasya maudo vd sydt hathm- 
chana \ abddd daiabhyo mdsebhyo rdshfra-bhramiatn sa gachhati \ 

“A Bahvrioha (Rig- veda priest) will destroy a kingdom; onAdh- 
varyu (Yajur-veda priest) will destroy offspring; and a Chhandoga 
(Sama-veda priest) wUl destroy wealth ; — Whence an Atharvana priest 
is the [proper] spiritual adviser. (The king) who, through ignorance or 
mistake, takes a Bahvrioha priest for his guide will, without doubt, lose 
his country, kingdom, cities, and ministers. Or if a king appoints an 
Adhvaryu priest to be his domestic chaplain, he forfeits his wealth and 
his chariots, and is speedily slain by the sword. As a lame man makes 
no progress on a road, and an egg-bom creature which is without wings 

For the ingenious conjectural emendation in brackets, I am indebted to Professor 
Anfrecht. I adopt it in my transiatioa. 
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cannot soar into the sky, so no king prospers who has a Chhandoga for 
his teacher. He who has a Jalada or a Mauda for his priest, loses his 
kingdom after a year or ten months.” 

“ Thus,” continues Frofessor Weber, " the author of the Pari^ishta 
attacks the adherents of certain Sfakhas of the Atbarva-veda itself, for 
such are the Jaladas and the Maudas, and admits only a Bhargava, a 
Paippalada, or a S'aunaka to be a properly qualified teacher. He farther 
declares that the Atharva-veda is intended only for the highest order of 
priest, the brahman, not for the three other inferior sorts.” 

The following passage is then quoted : 

AtharvS trijaU ghoram adhhutam iamayet tathd | atharva rahshate 
yajnam yeynatya patir Angirah | Bivyantariksha-hhaumatUim utpatanam 
anekaihd | iamayitd brahma -veda-jnaa tasmad didtshinato Bhrigu^ | 
Brahma bamayed nadhxaryur na chhandogo na lakvriehali | rahhamsi 
rahhati brahma brahma tamad atharva-vit \ 

*‘The Atharva priest creates horrors, and he also allays alarming 
occurrences ; he protects the sacrifice, of which Angiras is the lord. 
He who is skilled in the Brahma-veda (the Atharva) can allay manifold 
portents, celestial, aerial, and terrestial; wherefore the Bhrigu [is to 
be placed] on the right hand. It is the brahman, and not the adh- 
varyu, the chhandoga, or the bahvrioha, who con aUay [portents] ; the 
brahman wards off Bakshases, wherefore the brahman is he who knows 
the Atharvan.” 

I subjoin another extract from Professor Weber’s Indische Stndien, 
i. 63 ff., which illustrates the relation of the Sama-veda to the Biig- 
veda,*” as well as the mutual hostility of the different schools: “To 
understand the relation of the Sama-veda to the B,ig-veda, we have 
only to form to ourselves a clear and distinct idea of the manner in 
which these hymns in general arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by those tribes which emigrated onward, and how they were 
by them regarded as sacred, whilst in their original home, they were 
either — as living in the immediate consciousness of the people — sub- 
jected to modifications corresponding to the lapse of time, or made way 
for new hymns by which they were pushed aside, and so became for- 
gotten. It is a foreign country which first surrounds familiar things 
with a sacred charm ; emigrants continue to occupy their ancient men- 
See the Second Volnme of this work, pp. 202 f. 
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tal position, preserving wliat is old vvith painful exactness, wliile at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. Ifew emigrants follow those 
who had first left their home, and unite with those who are already 
settlers in a new country. And now the old and the new hymns and 
usages are fused into one mass, and are faithfully, hut uncritically, 
learned and imbihed hy travelling pupils from different masters; — 
several stories in the Brihad Aranyaka are especially instructive on 
this point, see Ind. Stud. p. 83 ; — so that a varied intermixture arises. 
Others again, more learned, then strive to introduce arrangement, to 
bring together what is homogeneous, to separate what is distinct ; and 
in this way theological intolerance springs up ; without which the 
rigid formation of a text or a canon is impossible. The influence of 
courts on this process is not to be overlooked ; as, for example, in the 
case of Janaka, King of Videha, who in Yajnavalkya had found his 
Homer. Anything approaching to a clear insight into the reciprocal 
relations of the diflferent schools will in vain be sought either from the 
Puranas or the Charanavyuha, and can only he attained hy comparing 
the teachers named in the different Bmhmanas and Sutras, partly with 
each other and partly with the text of Panini and the ganapatha and 
commentary connected therewith (for the correction of which a thorough 
examination of Patanjali would offer the only sufficient guarantee). 
Por the rest, the relation between the 8.V. and the E.V. is in a certain 
degree analogous to that between the "White and the Black Yajush; 
and, as in the Brahmana of the former (the S'atapatha Brahmana), we 
often find those teachers who are the representatives of the latter, men- 
tioned with contempt, it caimot surprise us, if in the Brahmana of the 
Sama-veda, the Puingins and Haushltakins are similarly treated." 

It is sufficiently manifest from the preceding passages of the Puranas 
concerning the division and different S'akhas of the Vedas, that the 
traditions which they embody contain no information in regard to the 
composition of the hymns, and nothing tangible or authentic regarding 
the manner in which they were preserved, collected, or arranged. In fact, 
I have not adduced these passages for the purpose of elucidating those 
points, hut to show the legendary character of the narratives, and their 
discrepancies in matters of detail. For on account of the S'akhas of the 
Vedas, the ancient schools of the Brahmans, and other matters of a 
similar nature, I must refer to the excellent work of Professor Muller, 
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the “History of Ancient Sanskrit literature,” pp. 119-132 and 364- 
388 and elsewhere. 


Sncr. VII. — Reasonings of the Commentators on the Vedas, in sv/pport 
of the authority of the Vedas. 


I proceed now to adduce some extracts from the works of the more 
systematic authors who have treated of the origin and authority of the 
Vedas, I mean the commentators on these books themselves, and the 
authors and expositors of the aphorisms of several of the schools of 
Hindu philosophy Whatever we may think of the premises from 
which these writers set out, or of the conclusions at which they arrive, 

Although the authors of the different schools of Hindu philosophy (as we shall 
see) expressly defend (on grounds which vary according to the principles of the several 
systems) the authority of the Vedas, they do not consider themselves as at all hound to 
assert that the different portions of those works nro all of equal value : nor do they 
treat their sacred scriptures as tho oxclusivo sources out of which theh own theology 
or philosophy are to be evolved. On the relation of Indian thinkers generally to tho 
Vedas, I quote some remarks from an article of my own in tho journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society for 1862, pp. 310 f. ; “It is evident from some of the hymns of tho 
Veda (see Aluller's Hist, of Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. SSB S’.) that theological speculation has 

been practised in India from a very early period As, therefoi’o, the religious 

or mythological systems of India became developed, it was to he cxijcctcd that they 
should exhibit numerous variations springing out of the particular genius of different 
writers ; and more especially that, whenever the speculative element predominated in 
any author, he should give utterance to ideas on tho origin of the world, and the 
nature and action of the Deity or deities, more or less opposed to those commonly 
received. In the stage here supposed, a fixed and authoritative system of belief or 
institutions had not yet been constructed, hut was only in process of construction, and 
therefore considerable liberty of individual thought, expression, and action would be 
allowed ; as is, indeed, also shown by the existence of different schools of Brahmans, 
not merely attached to one or other of the particular Vedas, but even restricting their 
allegiance to some particular recension of one of tbeVedas, Even after the Brahmanical 
system had been more firmly established, and its details more minutely prescribed, it 
is clear that the same stiictness w.as not extended to speculation, but that if a Brahman 
was only an observer of the established ceremonial, and an assertor of the privileges 
of his own order, he might entertain and even profess almost any philosophical opinion 
which he pleased (Oolebrooke, Misc. Ess. i. 379; MUller, Anc. Sansk, Lit. 79). In 
this way the tradition of tree thought was preserved, and speculative principles of 
every character continued to be maintained and taught without hindrance or scandal. 
Meanwhile the authority of the Vedas hod come to be generally regarded as para- 
mount and divine, but so long os this authority was nominally acknowledged, inde- 
pendent thinkers were permitted to propound a variety of speculative principles, at 
variance with their general tenor, though perhaps not inconsistent with some isolated 
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■we cannot fail to be atmck 'vdth the contrast which their speculations 
exhibit to the loose and mystical ideas of the Puranas and Upanisbads, 
or to admire the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision 'with 
which their arguments are presented, and the occasional liveliness and 
ingenuity of their illustrations. 

I. — The first passage which I shall adduce is from Sayana’s intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Eig-veda, the Yedarthaprakasa, 
pp. 3 ff. (Sayana, as we have seen in the Second Volume of this work, 
p. 172, lived in the 14th century, a.d.) : 

Nanu Vedah eva tavad iiaati | kutag tad-avantara-viseshah rigvedah \ 
TatM hi | ho 'yam tedo ndma \ na hi tatra lakshanam pramanaih vd 'sti \ 
naeha tad-uhhaya-vyatirekena hinehid vagiu pragidhyati { Zahhana-pra- 
md^lhydffi hi vastu-giddhir iti nydya-viddm matam | “ Zratyahhanu- 
mdndgameghu pramdna-vi&egheghv atditno Vedah iti tallahghanam” iti ehet \ 
m I Manv-ddi-gmritishv atimjdpteh | Samaya-balena samyak parokeha- 
nuhhava-gddhanam ity etasya dgama-lakghanagya tdgv api gadhhdvdt | 
" apawrugheyatve gati iti viSeehandd adoghah" iti ehet \ m | Yedagydpi 
parameivara-nmnitatvena paurueheyatvat \ “ S’arira-dhdri-jlva-nirmitat- 
vdlhdvdd apatirugheyatvam” iti ehet \ [no] | " Sahaera-klrgha punishah" 
ityddi-irutihhir livaraeydpi iariritvdt \ " Karma- phala-rupa-ganra- 
dhdri-jlva-nirmitatvdbhdva-mdtrena apaurmlteyatvam vivakehitam" iti 
ehet I na \ Jiva-vigoehair Agni- Vdyv-Adityair vedanam utpdditatvdf \ 
"Rigvedah eva Agtier ajdyata Yajurvedo Vdyoh Samavedah Aiityad” iti 
sriiter isvaragya agny -ddi-prerakatvena nirmdtrilvam deraghtavyam \ 
“ mantra-lrdhmandtmakah iabda-rdsir vedah ” iti ehet \ na \ Idriio 
mantrah \ Idrigam Irdhmanam ity anayor adydpi anirnitatvdt \ Taemdd 
ndgti kinchid vedaeya lakehanam | Ndpi tat-gadlhdve pramdnam paiyd- 
mah I “ ‘ Rigvedam lhagavo 'dhyemi Yajwrvedam Sdmavedam Atha/rvanam 
chaturtham ' ityddi vdkyam pramdnam ” iti ehet \ na \ tagydpi vdkyagya 
veddntahpdtitvena dtmdsrayatva -pragangdt \ Na khalu nipuno 'pi eva- 
gkandham drodhum pralhaved iti | “ ' Vedah eva dvijutinam ni^kreyaga- 
karah parah ’ iti adi gmriti-vdkyam pramdnam ” iti ehet \ na | taeydpy 
nkta-gruti-miilatverM nirdkritatvdt | pratyakehadikam iankitum apy ayo- 

portions of their contents. It iras only when the authority of the sacred boohs was 
not merely tacitly set aside or undermined, but openly discarded and denied, and the 
institutions founded on them were abandoned and assailed by the Buddhists, that the 
orthodox party took the alarm." 
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gy<m | Veda-vishaya loha-pranddhih sdrmjmind ’pi “ nUla^ nahhah ” 
iiyadi-vad hhranta | Tasmal lahhana-pramana-rahitosya vedmtya sad- 
hhdvo na angikarttum iakyate Hi purva-pahshah | 

Atra uchyate | mantra-l>rd.liman0.tnuikam tavad adushfa^ lakshinam | 
ata eva Apastambo yajm-parihhdahdyam evaha “ mantm-lrdhmanayor 
veda-ndmadheyam ” iti | tayos tu rupam itparishfMd nirMshyate \ apmt- 
rusheya-vdkyatvam iti idam api yadriiam asmahhir vivaksMtaSi tadrUam 
uttaratra spashfihJiavishyati | pramandny api yathoHdni Sruii-smriti- 
loka-prasiddhi-rdpdni veda-aadiMve drashtavydni | Tathd ghafa-patddi- 
dravydndm sva-prakdiatvdbhdve ’pi aurya-ebandradinam ava-praJcdiatvam 
atiimdhatn tathd manuahyddlndm ava-akandharohdaambhave ’py akunfhita- 
iakter vedaaya ifara-vaatu-pratipddakatva-vat ava-pratipddakatvam apy 
aatu I Ata eva aampradaya-vido ’kuntkitdm dakiim vedaaya darsayanti 
“ ehodand hi bhdtam bhaviahyantam aukahviafft vyavahitam viprakriahtam 
ity evanjdtlyam artham aahnoty avagamayitum ” iti \ Tathd aati veda- 
muldydh amritea tad-uhhaya-mdldydh loka-praaiddhes eha prdmdnyaih 
durvOratn \ Taamdl lakahang-pramdtM-aiddho vedo na kendpi chdrvdkddind 
’podhum iakyate iti athitam \ 

Ndnv aatu ndma Yeddkhyalj, kaichit paddrthak I tathdpi ndaaw vyd- 
khydnam arhati apratndnatvena annpaytfktatvdt \ Na hi Vedah pramanaih 
tal-lakahanaaya tatra duhaampddatvat \ tathd hi “ aamyag omAhava-ad- 
dhanam pramdnam ” iti kechil lakahanam dhih | apare tu " anadhigatdr- 
tha-gantri praindnam” ity ackakahate ) na chaitad vhhayam vede aambha- 
vati I mantra-brdhmandtmako hi vedah | tatra mantrdh kechid abodhakdh \ 
“ amyak ad te Indra riahtir” (R.V. i. 169, 3) ity eko mantrah | “Yd- 
dpiSmin dhdyi tam apaayayd vidad’’ (11. V. t. 44, 8) ity anyah | “S'Tinyd 
ivaja/rbharl turpharltu ’’ (R.V. x. 106, 6) ity aparah | “Apdnta-manym 
tripala-prabharmd ’’ (E.V. x. 89, 5) ity-ddayah uddhdrydh \ na hy etair 
mantraih kaschid apy artho ’vabudhyate | eteahv anubhavo eva yadd ndati 
tadd tat-aamyaktvam tadiya-addhanatvaih cha durdpetam | “ Adhah avid 
dald ” (R.V. X. 129, 5) iti mantraaya bodhakatve ’pi “ athdnwr vd puruaho 
vd’’ ityddi-vdkya-vat aandigdhartha-bodhakatvdd ndati prdmdnyam | 
“ Oahadhe trdyaaoa enam ’’ (Taitt. Sanli. i. 2, 1, 1) mmtro dairbha- 
viahayah | “Svadhite md enam himair ” (Taitt. Saiih. i. 2, 1, 1) Hi kahura-. 
viahayah | “Srinota grdvdnak” iti pdahdna-viahayah | Meaho aehetana- 
ndni dm-bha-kahura-pdahdndndm ehetana-vat aambodhmafh kruyate \ tato 
“ dvau ehandkrmnaadv ’’ iti vahya-vad vipmitdrtha-bodhalcatvdd aprdmdn- 
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yam | ^‘Ehah eva Mudro na dvitiyo ’vatasthe ” | “ sahasraai saJiasraio ye 
Rudrah adki IhumyUm,”^ ity amyos tu mmirayer “ yiivqljivam aham 
mauni” tty vaJcya-vad vydyiuta-lodkaiatvud afrdmanyam \ “Apahtin- 
dantii” (Toitt. Sanh. i, 2, 1, V) Hi mantro yajamdnatya hshaura-kdle 
jalena iiraiah kledanam brute | “S'ubhike iirah aroha iobhayantl mukkam 
mama''' iti mantro vivaha-kdle mangedacTuiran0.rtltam pnshpa-nirmitdyah 
sulhik&yah vara-badkvoh sirasy avasthanam hr&te \ tayos cha mantrayor 
hka-pra>iddhs.rt1ulnuvdditvdd anadhtgatdrtha-gantritvaffi ndsti | tasmdd 
mantra-bhdgo na pramdnam ] 

Atra mJiyate 1 “Amyag”-ddi-mantrdnam artho Taekena niruMa- 
grantlie 'vabedkiiah \ tat-parlchaya-rahitdndm anavabodlio m manirdndm 
dosham dvaJiati [ Ata eva atra loka-nydyam uddliaranti “ na esJta sthdnor 
aparudho yad enani aiullio na pakyati \ ptirmlidparddho sambhavati" iti \ 
“ Adhah svid usid" iti mantras cha na sandeha-prabodhanaya pravrittah 
kimtarhi jagat-kdranasya para-vastmio 'tigambhiratvafii nischetum eva 
pravtittaJi j tad-artham eva hi gum-idstra-sampraddya-rahitair durbo- 
dhyatvam “ adhah avid ” ity amyu vacho-bhangyd. upanyasyati \ Sa eva 
abhiprdyah uparitaneehit "ko addhd veda” (E.V. x. 129, 6) ity ddi- 
maiifreahu apaahllkxita!} \ " Oahadhy”-ddi mantreahv api chetandh eva 
tat-tud-ahhimuni-devalds tena tena ndmnd sambodhyante \ tdi cha devatdh 
bhuigavatd Bddurdyanena " abhimuni-vyapadesaa tv," iti autre autritdh \ 
Ekaaydpi Rudraaya ■ ava-mahimnd sahasra-murtti-svikdrdd ndsti paras- 
param rydghdtah ] Jaltidi-dravyena sirah-kledanuder hka-aiddhatve 'pi 
tad-alhimdni-devaldnugrahasya aprasiddhatvut tad-vishayatvena ajndtdr- 
tha-jndpakatvani \ tato takshana-sadhhdvdd asti mantra-bhdgasya pra- 
mdnyam \ 

“ But, some will say, there is no such thing as a Veda ; how, then, 
can therc be a Rig-veda, forming a particular part of it ? For what is 
this Veda ? It has no characteristic sign or evidence ; and without 
these two conditions, nothing can be proved to exist. For logicians 
hold that ‘ a thing is established by characteristic signs and by proof.’ 
If you answer that ‘ of the three kinds of proof, perception, inference, 
and Bcriptnro, the Veda is the last, and that this is its sign ; ’ then the 
objectors rejoin that this is not true, for this sign extends too far, and 
includes also Mann’s and the other Smpitis ; since there exists in them 

“ The Vajasaneyi Sanhita, xvi. 63, has, aamUhydtd sahaara^ ye SttdrSIi adki 
bliumyum j 
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also this characteristic of Scripture, viz. that in virtue of common con- 
sent it is a perfect instrument for the discovery of ■what is in'visible.’ 
If you proceed, ‘ the Yeda is faultless, in consequence of its charac- 
teristic that it has no person {puruaJia) for its author;’®* they again 
reply, ‘ Not so ; for as the Veda likewise was formed by Faramesvara 
(God), it had a person {ptirusJid) for its author.’ If you rejoin, ‘ It had 
no person {pwitsha) for its author, for it was not made by any embodied 
living being ; ’ [they refuse to admit this] on the ground that, accord- 
ing to such Vedic texts as ‘Purusha has a thousand heads,’ it is clear 
that Isvara (God) also has a body. If you urge that apaaruslieyatva 
('the having had no personal author’) means that it was not composed 
by a living being endowed with a body which was the result of works ; 
— the opponent denies this also, inasmuch as the Vedas were created 
by particular living beings — Agni (fire), Vayu (wind), and Aditya (tbe 
sun) ; for from the text ‘the liig-veda sprang from Agni, the Yajur- 
veda from Vayu, and the Sama-veda fr-om Sfuya,’ etc., it will be seen 
that Isvara was the maker, by inciting Agni and tho others. If you 
next say that the Veda is a collection of 'U'oids in the form of Mantras 
and Brahmanas, the objectors rejoin, ‘Not so, for it has never yet been 
defined that a Mantra is so and so, and a Brdhmana so and so.’ There 
exists, therefore, no characteristic mark of a Veda. Nor do we see any 
proof that a Veda exists. If you say that the text, ‘ I peruse, reverend 
sir, the Ilig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, and the Atharvana 
as the fourth,’ is a proof, the antagonist answers, ‘No, for as that text 
is part of the Veda, the latter would be open to the objection of depending 
upon itself ; for no one, be he ever so clever, can mount upon his own 
shoulders.’ If you again urge that such texts of the Smriti as this, 
‘It is the Veda alone which is the source of blessedness to twice-bom 
men, and transcendent,’ are proofs, the objector rejoins,’ ‘ Not so ; since 
these too must be rejected, as being founded on tho same Veda.’ The 

Or, the meaning of this may be, “ If you urge that, as the Voda has no personal 
author, there is — in consequence of this peculiar characteristic — no flaw (in the pro- 
posed definition), etc.” 

I have translated this, os if it there had been (which there is not) a negative 
particle na in tho printed text, after tbe iti chef, as this seems to ms to he necessary 
to the sense. I understand from Frof, Mitller that the negative particle is found in 
some of the MSS. [I am, however, informed by Prof. Goldstiicker that na is often 
omitted, though understood, after iti ehet,'\ 
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evidence of the senses and other ordinary sources of knowledge ought 
not even to be doubted." And common report in reference to the 
Yeda, though universal, is erroneous, like such phrases as ‘ the blue 
sky,’ etc. "Wherefore, as the Yeda is destitute of characteristic sign 
and proof, its existence cannot be admitted. Such is the first side of 
the question. 

“ To this we reply : The definition of the Yeda, as a work composed 
of Mantra and BrMimana, is unobjectionable. Hence Apastamba says 
in the Yajnaparibhasha, ‘the name of Mantra and Brahmana is Yeda.’ 
The nature of these two things will be settled hereafter.® The sense 
we attach to the expression ' consietiDg of sentences which had no per- 
sonal author ’ will also be declared further on. Let the proofs which have 
been specified of the existence of the Yeda, viz. the Yeda (itself), the 
Smriti, and common notoriety, be duly weighed. Although jars, cloth, 
and other such [dark] obj ects have no inherent property of making them- 
selves visible, it is no absurdity to speak of the sun, moon, and other 
luminous bodies, as shining by their own light. Just in the same way, 
though it is impossible for men or any other beings to mount on their own 
shoulders, let the Yeda through the keenness of its power be held to have 
the power of proving itself, as it has of proving other things.” Hence 
traditionists set forth this penetrating force of the Yeda ; thus, ‘ Scrip- 
ture is able to make known the past, the future, the minute, the distant, 
the remote.’ Such being the case, the authority of the Smriti, which 
is based on the Yeda, and that of common notoriety, which is based on 
both, is irresistible. Wherefore it stands fast that the Yeda, which is 


65 The drift of this sentence does not seem to me clear. From vhat immediately 
follorvs it would rather appear that the evidence of the senses may he doubted. Can 
the passage he corrupt ? 

55 See the First Volume of this work, pp. 2 if. and the Second Volume, p. 172. 

65 The same thing had been said before by S'anliara Aoharyya (who lived at the 
end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century, a.d. Soe Colobrooke’s Mise. Essays, 
_ .i. 332), in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 1 : Vedasya hi nirapeksham 
■' \mrlhe pnimuvijamravrr iva rupa-viahayf | puTVBha-vachaaam tu muHnlarapehsham 
svarthe prumunyam vaktri-amriti-vyavahitam oka iti viprakarohah \ “ For the Veda 
has an independent authority in respect of its own sense, ns the sun has of manifesting 
forms. The words of men on the other hand, have, as regards their own sense, an 
authority which is dependent upon another source [the Veda], and which is separated 
[from the authority of the Veda] hy the fact of its author being remembered. Herein 
consists the distinction [between the two kinds of authority].” 
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established by characteristic sign, and by proof, cannot be overturned by 
the Charvakas or any other opponents. 

“But let it be admitted that there is a thing called a Yeda. Still, 
the opponents say, it does not deserve explanation, being unsuited for it, 
since it does not constitute proof. The Yeda, they urge, is no proof, as 
it is difficult to show that it has any sign of that character. ITow, 
some define proof as the instrument of perfect apprehension; others 
say, it is that which arrives at what was not before ascertained. 
But neither of these definitions can be reasonably applied to the Yeda. 
For the Yeda consists of Mantra and Brahmana. Of these mantras 
some convey no meaning. Thus one is amyak id te Indra rishiir, etc. ; 
another is yadrUmin, etc.; a third is innyd iva, etc. The texts 
dpdntii-manyuk,^ etc-) end others may be adduced as farther examples. 
Now no meaning whatever is to be perceived through these mantras ; 
and when they do not even convey an idea at all, much loss con they 
convey a perfect idea, or be instruments of apprehension. Even if 
the mantra adhah svid asld ttpari ivid and, ‘ was it below or above ? ’ 
(E.Y. X. 129, 5) convey a meaning, still, like such sayings as ‘either a 
post or a man,’ it conveys a dubious meaning, and so possesses no au- 
thority. The mantra, ‘deliver him, o plant,’ has for its subject grass. 
Another, ‘ do not hurt him, axe,’ has for its subject an axe {kihxtra). 
A third, ‘ hear, stones,’ has for its subject stones. In these cases, grass, 
an axe, and stones, though insensible objects, are addressed in the Yeda 
as if they were intelligent. Hence these passages have no authority, 
because, like the saying, ‘ two moons,’ their import is absurd. So also 
the two texts, ‘there is one Budra; no second has existed,’ and ‘the 
thousand Budras who are over the earth,’ involving, as they do, a mu- 
tual contradiction (just as if one were to say, ‘ I have been silent aU. 
my life ’), cannot be authoritative. The mantra upah midantu expresses 
the wetting of the sacrificer’s head with water at the time of tonsure ; 
while the text ‘ sulhike,’ etc. (‘ garland, mount on my head and decorate 
my face’) expresses the placing of a garland formed of flowers on the 
heads of the- bridegroom and bride, by way of blessing, at the time of 
marriage. Now, as these two last texts merely repeat a matter of 

See Nirukta, v. 12, and vi. 15, and Beth’s Illnsiiations. It is notnecessa^ for 
my purpose to inquire whether the charge of intelligibility brought against these 
different texts is just or not. 
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common notoriety, they cannot he said to attain to what was not before 
ascertained. Wherefore the Mantra portion of the Yeda is destitute of 
authority. 

“ To this we reply, the meaning of these tests, ‘ amyah,’ and the 
others, has been explained by Yaska in the Nirukta.™ The fact that 
they are not understood by persons ignorant of that explanation, does 
not prove any defect in the mantras. It is customary to quote here the 
popular maxim, ‘ it is not the fault of the post that the blind man does 
not see it; the reasonable thing to say is that it is the man’s fault.’ 
The mantra ‘ ad/iah svid,' etc. (‘was it above or below?’) (11.Y. x. 129, 
6) is not intended to convey doubt, but rather to signify the extreme 
profundity of the supreme Essence, the cause of the world. With this 
view the author intimates by this turn of expression the difficulty which 
persons who are not versed in the deep Scriptures have, in compre- 
hending such subjects. The same intention is manifested in the fol- 
lowing mantras Ico addM veda, etc. (E.V. x. 129, C) (‘who knows?’ 
etc.) In the texts osluidlie, etc. (‘o herb,’ etc.), the deities who pre- 
side over these various objects are addressed by these several names. 
These deities are referred to by the venerable Biidarayana in the apho- 
rism alhimani-vyapadesah. As Hudm, though only one, assumes by his 
power a thousand forms, there is no contradiction between the different 
texts which relate to him. And though the moistening, etc., of the 
head by water, etc., is a matter of common notoriety, yet as the good- 
will of the deities who preside over these objects is not generally known, 
the texts in question, by having this for their subject, are declaratory 
of what is unknown. Hence the Mantra portion of the Yeda, being 
shown to have a characteristic mark, is authoritative.” 

Sayana then, in p. 11 of his Preface, proceeds to extend his argu- 
ment to the Srahmanas. These are divisible into two parts. Precepts 
{vidhi), and Explanatory remarks {arthavada). Precepts again are either 
[a) incitements to perform some act in which a man has not yet engaged 
{apravritta-pravarttamm), such as are contained in the ceremonial sec- 
tions {Earma-landa) ; or (J) revelations of something previously unknown 
[ainata-jnSpanam], such as are found in the portions which treat of sa- 
cred knowledge or the supreme spirit {Brahma-Mnda). Both these parts 

“ Sec the Jouraal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1S6G, pp. 323, 329, 334, and 
337. 
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are objected to as unauthoritative. The former is said (1) to enjoin 
things afterwards declared to be improper; and (2) to prescribe in some 
texts things which are prohibited in others. Thus in the Aitoreya, 
Taittirlya, and other Brahmanas, many injunctions given in other 
places are controverted in such phrases as, “ This or that must not be 
regarded ; ” “ This must not be done in that way ” {tat tai na adrit- 
yam j tat tatha na lcaryyam).''‘ And again prescriptions are given which 
are mutually contradictory. Another objection is that no result, such 
as the attainment of paradise, is perceived to follow the celebration of a 
jyotishtoma or other eacrifi.ee; whilst satisfaction never fails to be ex- 
perienced immediately after eating {jyotishtomdduhv apy anuahthana- 
nantaram eva cha avargddi-pltalam na upalabhyate \ na hi bhojananan- 
taram tripter anupalambho ’sti |). The answer given to the earlier of 
these objections is that the discrepant injunctions and prohibitions are 
respectively applicable to people belonging to different S'akbas or Vedio 
schools ; just as things forbidden to a man in one state of life {asrama) 
are permitted to one who is in another. It is thus the differenee of per- 
sons which gives rise to the apparent opposition between the precepts 
{tathdjarttilsdi-vidhir attra nindyamdno ’pi kvachit bdkhdntare bhaved iti 
chet I bhavatu ndma \ prdmdnyam api tach-chhdkhddhyayinam prati bha- 
viahyati \ yathd griJiaathdarame niahiddham api pardnna-bhojanam dira- 
mdntareahu prdmdnikaih tad-vat \ anena nyuyena aarvattra paraapara- 
viruddhau vidhi-niahedhatipuniaha-bhedenavyavaathdpaniyau yathd man- 
tresha pdtha-bhedah |). In the same way, it is remarked, the different 
S'akhas adopt different readings in the mantras. As regards the objection 
raised to the authoritativeness of the revelations of things hitherto un- 
known, which are made in the Brahma-kanda, that they are mutually 
contradictory — as when the Aitareyins say, Atmd vai idam ekah eva agre 
dnt, “ This was in the beginning soul only ; ” whilst the Taittiriyakas 
on the other hand affirm, aaad vai idam agre dait, “ This was in the be- 
ginning non-existent ; ” — the answer is given that it is determined by a 
particular aphorism (which is quoted) that in the latter passage the 
word aaat does not mean absolute vacuity or nothingness, but merely an 

' ''0 Compare the quotation given above, p. Si, from the S'atapatha Brahmans, iv. 
1, 2, 19. 

Brahma Sutra, ii. 1, 7, appears to be intended ; but the text of it as given by 
Sayana does not correspond with that in the Bibliotheea Indica. 


6 
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vnd'ereloped condition (. . . . iti siitre TaiUirhja-gata-vdkyaaya' caach- 
chhaidasya na sUnya-paraivam iiniv avyaktuvasthd-paratvam iti nirni- 
tam I).’® Sayana accordingly conclades (p. 19 of his Preface) that the 
authority of the whole Ycda is proved. 

II. — The second passage which I shall (juote is from the Vedartha- 
prakasa of Madhava Acharyya on the Taittiriya Yajur-veda (p. 1 ff. in 
the Bibliotheca Indies). Mddhava was the brother of Sayana,^’ and 
flourished in the middle of the 14th century (Colebtooke’aMisc. Ess. 
i. 301): 

Nanu h> 'yam vedo ndma he vS aeya mshaya-prayojana-samlandhaddti- 
iari^h hatlmli na taeya pramanyam | na klialo etasmin ewnaminn asati 
vedo vyilhhyuna-yogyo hhanati | Atra uehyate | Ishta-prupty-anishta-pari- 
hdrayor alauhikam updya& yo grantho vedayati sa vedah | Alaukiha-pa- 
dena pratyaksltdnumdne vydvartyete j Anubhuyamdnasya srak-chandana- 
vanitdder ishta-prdpti-heliUvam aushadha-sevdder anishta-pa/nhara-hetnd- 
vam cha pratyakeha-siddham \ Svendnubhaviakyamdnasya purushdntara- 
gataaya cha iaihdtvam anumdna-gamyam | *‘Evaih iarhi bhdvi-Janma-gata- 
mkhddikam anumdna-gamyam ” iti ehet j «« | tad-viseshasya anavagamdt | 
Nd hJuilu jyolish(omddir u/i(a-prdpti-hetuh halanja-bhahshana-varjanCdir 
anishta-parihdra-helur ity amum artham veda-vyatirekena anumana-aahas- 
rendpi tdrkika-siromanir apy osyavaganiuin saknoti | Tasmdd alauMko- 
pdya-bodhako vedatt iti hkshanasya na ativydptam | ata evoUam j “ Pra- 
tyakihend/mmityd vd yns iupdyo na budkyate | litam vindanti vedena 
taamud vedaaya vedatd ” iti j ea eva updyo vedasya viahayah \ tad-bodha^ 
eva prayojanam \ tad-bodhdrthi oha adhikan ] tena aaha upakdryyopakd- 
ralca-bhdvuh aambavdhah, | nanu “ evaih aati atrl-sudra-aahitdh aaroe vedd- 
dhikuriynh ay nr ‘ iahtam mo ay&d aniahtam md bhud' iti dsiaha^ aarcaja- 
nfnatvdt ” | maivam | atri-iudrayo^ aaty updye badhdrthitve hetn-antarena 
vedddhikuraaya pratibaddhatvut | upanitasya eva a^yayanaddiikuram 

” Compare with this the passages quoted from the S'atapatho and Taittiriya Brilh- 
manns in tlie First Volume of this work, pp. 19 f., 24 f., 27 f., and from the Taitt. Sanh. 
and Uruli. in pp 52 and 53 ; and see also the texts referred to and commented upon 
in the Juurn. of the Hoy. As. Sue. for 1864, p, 72, and in the No. for 1865, pp 
345-348. 

” ■Whether either of these two brothers, who were ministers of state, were the 
actual writers ol tlio works which bear their names, or whether the works were com- 
posed by I’niidits patronized by the two statesmen, and called after the names of their 
patrons, is a point which I need not attempt to decide* 
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hrwMtt id»tram mitpanltayoh strl-iudrayor vedadhyayanam mishfa-prap- 
U-hetur iti hodhayati \ katkam tarhi tayoa tad-upiiyavagama^ \ purana- 
dibkir iti brumah \ ata evoktam \ “ stri-sudra-dvijabaTidhUndm trayi na 
truti-gochara \ iti Bhdratam dkhydmm munind kripayd kritam” (BMg. 
Fur. i. 4, 25) | iti \ taamdd upanitair eva traivarnikair vedasya sam- 
bandhah \ tat-prdmdnyaih tu bodkakatvdt svatah eva siddham | pawrvr 
skeya-vdkyafh ta bodhakam api eat purusha-gata-bkrdnii-mulatva-sam- 
bhdvanayd tatparihdrdya mulapramdmtm apekshata na tit vedah \ tasya 
nityatvena mktri - dosha - sankdnitdaydt j . . . . Nanit vedo 'pi Kdlida- 
sddi-vdkya-vat paurusheyah eva Brahma-kdryyatva-sravandt | “riehah 
sdmdni jajnire \ chhanddMsi jajnire tasmad yapta taamad qjdyata ” iti 
iruteh \ aiaevaBddardyanah(j.. 1, 3) “ idatra-yonitvud" iti adtrewt Brah- 
moM veda-kdranatvam avoehat t maivam \ sruti-amrilibhydm nityatvdva- 
gamat | “vdehd Virupa nityaya" (R.V. viiL 64, 6) iti iruteh \ “ anddi- 
nidhand nityd vdg utariahtd svayambhuvd ” iti amritei eha \ Bddard- 
yano 'pi devatddhikarane aulraydmdsa (i. 3, 29) “ ata eva eha nityatvam ” 
Hi I tarhi ‘*paraapara-virodhah” iti ehet \ na | nityatvaaya vydvahdri- 
hatvdt I sfiihter drdhva^i aamhdrdt purvam vyavahdra-kdlaa taamin ut- 
patti-vindiddariandt \ kdldkdsddayo yathd nitydh evam vedo 'pi vyavahd- 
ra-kdle Kdliddaddi-vdkya-vat purusha-viraohitatvdbhdvdd nitydh \ ddi- 
ariahtau tu kulukdaddi-vad eva Brahmanah aakdsud vedotpattir dmnd- 
yate | ato vishaya-bheddd na paraspara-virodhah \ Brahmaw nirdoahat- 
vena vedaaya vaktri-doahdbhdvdt svatas-aiddham prdmdnyam tad-avaa- 
tham I taamdl lakahana-pramdna-sadbhdvdd viahaya-prayojana-aamban- 
dhddhikari-aadbhdvdt prdmdnyasya amthatvdeh eha vedo vydkhydtavya^ 
eva I 

“ Now, some may ask, what is this Veda, or what are its subject- 
matter, its use, its connection, or the persons who are competent to 
study it ? and how is it authoritative ? For, in the absence of all these 
conditions, the Veda does not deserve to be expounded. I reply; the 
book which makes known (vedayati) the supernatural {lit. non-secular) 
means of obtaining desirable objects, and getting lid of undesirable 
objects, is the Veda. By the employment of the word “ supematnial,” 
[the ordinary means of inlormation, viz.] perception and inference, are 
excluded. By perception it is established that such objects of sense, 
as garlands, sandal- wood, and women ore causes of gratification, and 
that the use of medicines and so forth is the means of getting rid 
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of -what is undesirable. And we ascertain by inference that we shall in 
future experience, and that other men now experience, the same results 
(from these same causes). If it be ashed whether, then, the happiness, 
etc., of a future birth he not in the same way ascertainable by inference, 

I reply that it is not, because we cannot discover its specific character. 
Not even the most brilliant ornament of the logical school could, by 
a thousaud inferences, without the help of the Vedas, discover the 
truths that the jyotUhtoma and other sacrifices are the means of at- 
taining happiness, and that abstinence from intoxicating drugs is the 
means of removing what is undesirable. Thus it is not too wide 
a definition of the Veda to say that it is that which indicates super- 
natural expedients. Hence, it has been said, ‘ men discover by the 
Veda those expedients which cannot be ascertained by perception or 
inference; and this is the characteristio feature of the Veda.’ These 
expedients, then, form the subject of the Veda; [to teach] the know- 
ledge of them is its use; the person who seeks that knowledge is 
the competent student ; and the connection of the Veda with such 
a student is that of a benefactor with the individual who is to be 
benefitted. 

“ But, if such be the case, it may be said that all persons whatever, 
including women and S'udras, must be competent students of the Veda, 
since the aspiration after good and the deprecation of evil are common 
to the whole of mankind. But it is not so. Por though the expedient 
exists, and women and S'udras are desirous to know it, they are de- 
barred by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. 
The scripture {iastra) which declares that those persons only who have 
been invested with the sacrificial cord are competent to read the Veda, 
intimates thereby that the same study would be a cause of unhappiness 
to women and S'udras [who are not so invested]. How, then, are these 
two classes of persons to discover the means of future happiness? "We 
answer, from the Puranas and other such works. Hence it has been 
said, ‘ since the triple Veda may not be heard by women, S'udras, and 
degraded twice-bom men, the Mahabharata was, in his benevolence, 

Kalanja-ihahshoMm is mentioned in the Commentary on the Bhagavata Parana, 
X, 33, 28. In hie tianslation of the EusumSnjali, p. 81, note, Professor Cowell says : 
“ Some hold the Kalatgei to be the flesh of a deer killed hy a poisoned arrow — others 
hemp or bhang, — others a kind of garlic. See Baghnnon^a’s EkadaA tattra.” 
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composed by the Muni.’ " The Veda, therefore, has only a relation to 
men of the three superior classes who have obtained investiture. 

“ Then the authority of the Veda is self-evident, from the fact of its 
communicating knowledge. For though the words of men also com- 
municate knowledge, still, as they must be conceived to participate in 
the fallibility of their authors, they require some primary authority to 
remedy that fallibility. Sut such is not the case with the Veda ; for 
as that had no beginning, it is impossible to suspect any defect in the 
utterer. . . . 

“ A doubt may, however, be raised whether the Veda is not, like the 
sentences of Ealidasa and others, derived from a personal being,’* as it 
proclaims itself to have been formed by Brahma, according to the text, 

‘ the Bich and Saman verses, the metres, sprang fr-om him ; from him 
the Tajush was produced ; ’ ” in consequence of which Badarayana, in 
the aphorism’* ‘ since he is the source of the iastra,’ has pronounced 
that Brahma is the cause of the Veda. But this doubt is groundless ; 
for the eternity of the Veda has been declared both by itself, in the 
text, ‘ with an eternal voice, o Virupa,’ ’* and by the Smriti in the 
verse ‘an eternal voice, without beginning or end, was uttered by 
the Self-existent.’** Badarayana, too, in his section on the deities 
(Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 29f has this aphorism; ‘hence also [its] eternity'* 
[is to be maintained].’ If it be objected that these statements of his 
are mutually conflicting, I answer, STo. For [in the passages where] 
the word eternity is applied to the Vedas, it is to be understood as 
referring to the period of action [or mundane existence]. This period 
is that which commences with the creation, and lasts till the destruc- 
tion of the imiverse, since, during this interval, no worlds are seen to 

’* See the quotation &om the Bhugarata Furuna, above, p. 42. 

’* This seems to he the only way to translate paurmhet/a, os ptiruaha. cannot here 
mean a human being. 

” B.Y. X. 90, 9, quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 10 ; and p. 3, above. 

’* Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3, p. 7 of Dr. BoUantyuc’s Aphorisms of the Vedanta. 

’* These words are part of Big-veda, viii. 64, 6 : Taamai timam abhidyoM vdcha 
Virupa nityaya | vrishM ehodasva auahtutim \ “ Send forth praises to this heaven- 
aspiring and prolific Agni, o Virupa, with an unceasing voice [or hymn].” The word 
nityaya seems to mean nothing more than “ continual,” though in the text I have 
rendered it “ eternal,” os the author's reasoning requires. Colehrooke (Miso. Ess. i. 
306), however, translates it by ” perpetual,” I shall again quote and Rostrate this 
verse farther on. 

so This line, from the M.Bh. S'antip. 8533, has already been cited above, in p. 16. 
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originate, or to be destroyed. Just as time and tether (space) are 
eterntd,” so also is the Yeda eternal, because, during the period of 
mundane existence, it has not been composed by any person, as the 
•works of Kalidasa and others have been.®* Nevertheless, the Veda, like 
time and tether, is recorded in Scripture to have originated from Brahma 
at the first creation. There is, therefore, no discrepancy between the 
two different seta of passages, as they refer to different points. And 
since Brahma is free from defect, the utterer of the Veda is consequently 
free from defect ; and therefore a self-demonstrated authority resides in 
it. Seeing, therefore, that the Veda possess a charncteristio mark, and 
is supported by proof, and that it has a subject, a use, a relation, and 
persons competent for its study, and, moreover, that its authority is 
established, it follows that it ought to be interpreted.” 


Sect. VIII . — Arguments of the Mimdnsahas and Veddntine in suj>port 
of the eternity and autlmrity of the Vedas, 

I shall now proceed to adduce some of the reasonings by which the 
authors of the Furva Mimansa, and Vedanta, aphorisms, and their com- 
mentators, defend the doctrine which, as we have already seen, is held 
by some of the Indian writers, that the Vedas are eternal, as well as 
infallible. 

I . — Piirva Mimunsd . — I quote the following texts of the Furva Mi- 
mansa which relate to this subject from Dr. Ballantyne’s aphorisms of 
the Mimansa, pp. 8 ff,®® I do not always follow the words of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s translations, though I have made free use of their substance. 
(See also Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 306, or p. 195 of Wilhams and 
Norgate’s ed.) The commentator introduces the subject in the follow- 
ing way : 

Passages afBrming both the eternity of the either, and its creation, are given in 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 130 and SOS. 

The samo subject is touched on hy Suysno, at p. 20 of the introductory portion 
of his commentary on the Bigveda. The passage will he quoted at the end of the 
next section.” 

Since the 1st edition of this Volume was published, the Sanskrit scholar has 
obtained easy access to a more considerable portion of the Mimansa Sutras with 
the commentary of S'ahara Svamin hy the appearance of the first, second, and pact of 
third, AdbyRyas in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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8'abdSrthayor utpatty-anantaram ptirushena ialpita-sanietatmaka-sam- 
htmdhasya halpitatvat purusha-halpita-ianibandha-jnanupekiMtvdt sab- 
daaya yathd pratyaksh&jnanath iuMihudau satyatvam vydbhioha/rati tatM 
purnshadhinatvem sabde ’pi satyaiva-vyahhichdra-sambhavat na dha/rme 
ehodand pramdnam iti pu'ha-pakslie siddhuntam aha | 

“Since, subsequently to the production of words and the things 
signified by them, a connection of a conrentional character has been 
established between the two by the will of man, and since language 
is dependent upon a knowledge of this conventional connection de- 
termined by man, [it follows that] as perception is liable to error in 
respect of mother-of-pearl and similar objects [by mistaking them for 
silver, etc.], so words also may be exposed to the risk of conveying unreal 
notions from [their sense] being dependent on human will ; and con- 
sequently that the Vedic precepts [which are expressed in such words, 
possessing a merely conventional and arbitrary meaning] cannot be au- 
thoritative in matters of duty. Such is an objection which may be 
urged, and in reply to which the author of the aphorisms declares the 
estabUshed doctrine.” 

Then follows the fifth aphorism of the first chapter of the first book 
of the Mimansa : Autpattihas <«’** iabdasya'^'* arthma sambandhas^'’’^ tas- 
ya^^ jiidnatn^”^ upadeio^ ’vyatirekai eha^'^ arthe ' nvpalabdhe^'' pramd- 

nam, Bddardyanmya anapekshatvdt | which may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : “ The connection of a word with its sense is coeval with the 
origin of both. In consequence of this connection the words of the 
Veda convey a knowledge of duty, and impart unerring instruction in 
regard to matters imperceptible. Such Vedic injunctions constitute the 
proof of duty alleged by Badarayana, author of the Vedanta Sutras ; 
for this proof is independent of perception and all other evidence.” 

I subjoin most of the remarks of the scholiast as given by Br. 
BaUantyne, indicating by letters the words of the aphorism to which 
they refer : 

Autpattikah | svdbkdvikah | nityah Hi ydvat | “Aulpattika (original) 
means natnral, eternal in short.” 

Sabdwya j nitya-veda-ghataka-padasya agnihotraih juhuydt warga- 
kdmah" ityddeh j “S'abda (word) refers to terms which form part of 
the eternal Veda, such as,' ‘the man who desires heaven should perform 
the Agnihotra sacrifice.’ ” 
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Sambandha (connection), “ in the nature of po-vver,” i.e. according 
to Dr. Ballantyne, depending on the divine will that such and Buoh 
words should convey such and such meanings. 

<*> Atas iasffa \ dbwmaaya j “ ‘Hence’ is to be supplied before ‘this,’ 
which refers to ‘ duty.’ ” 

Jn&natn 1 atra harane hjut j piaster yathariha-jnanasya haramm \ 
“In the word jnana (knowledge) the affix lyut has the force of ‘in- 
strument,’ ‘ an instrument of correct knowledge.’ ’’ 

(0 TJpadesah \ artha-pratipadanam | “ Instruction, i.e. the establish- 
ment of a fact.” 

Avyatirehah | avyabluehan drisyaie ataif | “ ‘ Unerring,’ i.e. that 
which is seen not to deviate from the fact.” 

Ifami “ vahniman iti iahda-srmananantarara pratyaJishena vahnim 
drishfea sdbde pramatmih grihnati iti lake praaiddheh pratydksMdltara- 
pramasa-supehJiatvat sabdasya sa Icathani dharme pramunam ata aha 
anupalabdhe'’ iti \ anupalabdhe pratyakshadi-pramanair ajnate'rthe \ 
“ Since it is a matter of notoriety that any one who has heard the words 
' [the mountain is] fiery ’ uttered, and afterwards sees the fire with his 
own eyes, is [only] then [thoroughly] convinced of the authority of the 
words, it may be asked how words which are thus dependent [for con- 
firmation on] perception and other proofs, can themselves constitute the 
proof of duty ? In reference to this, the word anupalabdhe (‘ in regard 
to matters imperceptible ’) is introduced. It signifies ‘ matters which 
cannot be known by perception and other such proofs.’ ” 

® Tat I vidhi-ghatifa-vahyanidharme pramdnam BddardyanachSryasya 
aammatam \ ayam asayah | 'parvato xahnimdn ’ iti dmhavat-purusha- 
prayuhtam vdhjam arthaih vyabhicharaii | atah prdmdnya-nisvhaye praty- 
akshddikam apehihate \ tathd 'gnihoiram jtihoti iti vdkyam kdla-iraye 
’pij arthani na vyabhicharati | ata itara-nirapeksham dharme pramdnam ( 
“This, i.e. a [Vedic] sentence consisting of an injunction, is regarded 
by Badarayana also as proof of duty. The purport is this. The 
sentence, ‘ the mountain is fiery,’ when uttered by a person defective 
[in his organ of vision], may deviate from the reality ; it therefore 
requires the evidence of our senses, etc.’ to aid us in determining its 
sufficiency as proof. 'Whereas the "Vedic sentence regarding the per- 
formance of the Agnihatra sacrifice can never deviate from the truth in 
any time, past, present, or future; and is therefore a proof of duty, in- 
dependently of any other evidence.” 
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The commentator then proceeds to observe as follows : Purva-sutre 
iabdarthayos samhandho nityah ity uJdam \ tach elia ialda-nityatvadhinam 
iti tat sisadhayishiir adau ialdanityatva-vadi-matam purva-palcaham t^a- 
dayati | “ In the preceding aphorism, it was declared that the connection 
of words and their meanings [or the things signified by them] is eternal. 
Desiring now to prove that this [eternity of connection] is dependent 
on the eternity of words [or sound], he begins by setting forth the first 
side of the question, viz. the doctrine of those who maintain that 
sound is not eternal.” 

This doctrine is accordingly declared in the six following aphorisms 
{sutras), which I shall quote and paraphrase, without citing, in the 
original, the accompanying comments. These the reader will find in 
Dr. Dallantyne’s work. 

Sutra 6 . — Kartna eke tatra dardanat | “ Some, i.e. the followers of 
the Nyaya philosophy, say that sound is a product, because we see that 
it is the result of effort, which it would not be if it were eternal.” 

Sutra 7. — AsthanSt \ “That it is not eternal, on account of its 
transitoriness, i.e. because after a moment it ceases to bo perceived.” 

S&tra 8. — ^aroti-dabddt \ “ Because, wo employ in reference to it 
the expression ‘ making,’ i.e. we speak of ‘ making ’ a sound.” 

Sutra 9. — Sattvwita/re yaitgapadyat ] “ Because it is perceived by 
different persons at once, and is consequently in immediate contact with 
the organs of sense of those both far and near, which it could not be if 
it were one and eternal.” 

Sutra 10. — Prakriti-vikrityod eha \ “Because sounds have both an 
original and a modified form ; as e.g. in the case of dadhi atra, which 
is changed into dadhy atra, the original letter i being altered into y by 
the rules of permutation, li'ow, no substance which undergoes a 
change is eternal.” 

Sutra 11. — Vriddkid cka kartri-hhumnii ’ey a \ “Because sound is 
augmented by the number of those who make it. Consequently the 
opinion of the Mimansakas, who say that sound is merely manifested, 
and not created, by human effort, is wrong, since even a thousand 
manifesters do not increase the object which they manifest, as a jar is 
not made larger by a thousand lamps.” 

These objections against the Mlmansaka theory that sound is mani- 
fested, and not created, by those who utter it, are answered in the 
following Sutras : 
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Sutra 12. — Samam fu tatra darianam | " But, according to Loth 
schools, -viz. that which holds sound to be created, and that which 
regards it as merely manifested, the perception of it is alike momen- 
tary. But of these two views, the theory of manifestation is shown in 
the next aphorism to be the correct one.” 

Sutra 13. — Satah param adartamSi visliayanagamat | “The non- 
perception at any particular time, of sound, which, in reality, perpe- 
tually exists, arises from the fact that the utterer of sound has not come 
into contact with his object, i.e. sound. Sound is eternal, because we 
recognise the letter Tc, for instance, to be the same sound which we have 
always heard, and because it is the simplest method of accounting for 
the phenomenon to suppose that it is the same. The still atmosphere 
which interferes with the perception of sound, is removed by the con- 
junctions and disjunctions of air issuing from a speaker’s mouth, and 
thus sound (which always exists, though unperoeived) becomes per- 
ceptible.“ This is the reply to the objection of its ‘ transitoriness ’ 
(Sutra 7).” 

An answer to Sfltra 8 is given in 

Sutra 14. — Prayogasya param | “The word ‘making’ sounds, 
merely means employing or uttering them.” 

The objection made in Sutra 9 is answered in 
Sutra 15. — Aditya-vad yaugapadyam | “ One sound is simultane- 
ously heard by diflferent persons, just as one sun is seen by them at one 
and the same time. Sound, like the sun, is a vast, and not a minute 
object, and thus may be perceptible by different persons, though remote 
from one another.” 

An answer to Sutra 10 is contained in 

Sutra 16. — Vdrniintaram avikirah | "The letter y, which is sub- 
stituted for i in the instance referred to under Sutra 10, is not a modi- 
fication of e, but a distinct letter. Con8e(^aently sound is not modified.” 
The 11th Sutra is answered in 

Sutra 17. — IRida-vriddhi^ para “ | “It is an increase of ‘ noise,’ not 

“ Sound is unobserved, though existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of 
air emitted from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manirest sound by their 
appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the hollow of the car ; for want of such 
sppalse, sound, though existent, is unapprehended).” — Oolobrooke, i. 306 . 

The text os given in the Bibliotheca Indica has nada-vriddUi-para. 
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of sound, that is occasioned by a multitude of speakers. The rrord ‘noise’ 
refers to the ‘ conjunctions and disjunctions of the air ’ (mentioned under 
Sutra 13) which enter simultaneously into the hearer’s ear from dif- 
ferent quarters; and it is of these that an increase takes place.” 

The next following Sutras state the reasons which support the Mi- 
mansaka view : 

Butra 18 . — Nitym tu syad darsanaiya pardrthatvat | ‘‘Sound must 
he eternal, because its utterance is fitted to convey a meaning to other 
persons. If it were not eternal [or abiding], it would not continue 
till the hearer had learned its sense, and thus he would not learn the 
sense, because the cause had ceased to exist.” 

Sutra 19. — Sarvatra yattgopadyai j “ Sound is eternal, because it is 
in every case correctly and uniformly recognized by many persons 
simultaneously; and it is inconceivable that they should aU at once fall 
into a mistake.” 

When the word go (cow) has been repeated ten times, the hearers 
will say that the word go has been ten times pronounced, not that ten 
words having the sound of go have been uttered ; and this fact also is 
adduced as a proof of the eternity of sound in 

Sdtra 20. — Sankhydbhuvat ( “Because each sound is not numerically 
different from itself repeated.” 

Sutra 21. — AnapohsJiatvat \ “Sound is eternal, because we have no 
ground for anticipating its destruction.” 

“ But it may be urged that sound is a modification of air, since it 
arises from its conjunctions (see Sutra 17), and because the S'iksha (or 
Vedanga treating of pronunciation) says that ‘ air arrives at the con- 
dition of sound ; ’ and as it is thus produced from air, it cannot be 
eternal.” A reply to this diflculty is given in 

Sutra 22. — I’rakhydbhdvdck cha yogyasya \ “ Sound is not a modi- 
fication of air, because, if it were, the organ of hearing would have no 
appropriate object which it could perceive. No modification of air 
(held by the Naiyayikas to be tangible) could be perceived by the 
organ of hearing, which deals only with intangible sound.” 

Sutra 23. — Zinga-darsanach cha \ “ And the eternity of sound is 
established by the argument discoverable in the Yedic text, ‘ with an 
eternal voice, o Yirupa.’ (See above, p. 69.) Now, though this sentence 
had another object in view, it, nevertheless, declares the eternity of 
language, and hence sound is eternal.” 
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“ But though words, as well as the connection of word and sense, be 
eternal, it may be objected — as in the following aphorism — ^that a com- 
mand conveyed in the form of a sentence is no proof of duty.” 

Sutra 24. — TItpattau vd rachandh syur arthasya a-tan-nimittaivdt \ 
“ Though there be a natural connection between words and their mean- 
ings, the connection between sentences and their meanings is a facti- 
tious one, established by human will, from these meanings (of the 
sentences) not arising out of the meanings of the words. The connec- 
tion of sentences with their meanings is not (like the connection of 
words with their meanings) one derived from inherent power (see 
Sutra 6, remark above, p. 72), but one devised by men ; how, then, 
can this connection afford a sufficient authority for duty ? ” 

An answer to this is given in 

Sutra 25. — Tad-lhutunuHi kriydrthena samdmndyo 'rthasya tan-nimit- 
tatvdt I “ The various terms which occur in every Vedic precept are 
accompanied by a verb ; and hence a perception (such as we had not 
before) of the sense of a sentence is derived from a collection of words 
containing a verb. A precept is not comprehended unless the individual 
words which make it up are understood ; and the comprehension of the 
meaning of a sentence is nothing else than the comprehension of the 
enact mutual relation of the meanings arising out of each word.” 

Sutra 26 . — Lake aanniyamdt prayoya-mnnikarskah sydt | " As in 
secular language the application of words is known, so also in the 
Veda they convey an understood sense, which has been handed down 
by tradition.” 

The author now proceeds in the next following Sutras to state and 
to obviate certain objections raised to his dogmas of the eternity and 
authority of the Vedas. 

Sutra 2 "!. — Feddms eka eke sannikaniam purmkdkhydk | “Some (the 
followers of the Nyaya) declare the Vedas to be of recent origin, i.e. not 
eternal, because the names of men are applied to certain parts of them, 
as the Eathaka and Eauthuma.” 

This Sutra, with some of those which follow, is quoted in Sayana’s 
commentary on the E.V. vol. i. pp. 19 and 20. His ATplnuflt.imi of the 
present Sutra is as follows : 

Tathd Baglmvawisddayah iddnintands tathd veddh api \ na tu veddh 
anddayah ] ata'^ eva veda-kartritvem puruskdh dkhydyemte | Faiydsiham 
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Bharataih Vdhniklyam EdmSyamm ity atra yafhd BJiiiraiadi-kartritsttut 
Vydsadaijah ahhyCiyante tatha Katkakam KauthumaHi Taittirdyahm ity 
evaih tat-tad-veda-siikhd-karttfitvena Katkudindm dhhyatain&t patantir 
eydh | jffanu nitydndm eva vedd/idm upadhyaya-rat samprad&ya-pra- 
varttahatsena Kdthakddi - tdmdkhyd sydd ity diankya yukiy - antaram 
sutrayati 1 . . . . ia tarhi YdfhaMdy -tikhydyikdydlf gatir ity dsankya 
mmpraddya-pravarttandt td iyam upapadyate \ 

“ Some say, that as the Ilaghuvamsa, etc., are modem, so also are 
the Tedas, and that the Vedas are not eternal. Accordingly, certain 
men are named as the authors of the Vedas. Just as in the case of the 
Mahahharata, -which is called Vaiyasika (composed by A'yasa), and the 
Eamayana, which is called Valmikiya (composed by Valmiki), Tyasa 
and Valmiki are indicated as the authors of these poems ; so, too, Eatha, 
Euthumi, and Tittiri are shown to be tho authors of those particular 
S'akhas of the Vedas which beoi- their names, viz. the Xitthaka, Kau- 
thnma, and Taittiriya ; and consequently those parts of the Vedas are 
of human composition. After suggesting that the A’edas, though eternal, 
have received the name of Eiithaka, etc., because Katha and others, as 
teachers, handed them down; ho adduces another objection in the next 
Sutra.” 

The explanation here indicated is accepted a little further on, in the 
remarks on one of the following Sutres : “ Vluit, then, is the fact in 
reference to the appellations Ivathaka, etc. ? It is proved to have arisen 
from the circumstance that Katha, etc., handed down the A’edas.” I 
proceed to 

Sutra 28. — Anitya-darsandeh elm | "It is also objected that tho 
Vedas cannot be eternal, because wo observe tluit persou.s, who are not 
eternal, but subject to birth and death, aro luonlioned in them. Thus 
it is said in the Veda ‘ Sahara Prfivahaui desired,’ ‘ Kusnruviiula Aud- 
dalaki desired.’ Now, as tho sentences of tho Veda, in which they are 
mentioned, could not have existed before those persons wore born, it is 
clear that these sentences had a beginning, and being thus uon-ctemo], 
they are proved to be of human composition” Sahara^ Prdvahanir. 
akdmayata ’ ‘ Kvmruvindah Audddlakir dkdmayata ’ ityddi {vdkydnddi ?) 
vedethu darsandt teshdui janandt prdg imdni vdkydni ndaann iti additvdd 
anityatvam pauruaheyatvatn cha siddham). 

These objectionB are answered in the folio-wing aphorisms ; 
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Sutra 29. — UMaffi tw tahda-pSrBalvam ( “But the priority — eternity 
— of Bound has been declared, and, by consequence, the eternity of the 
Veda.” 

Satra 30. — Akhya prmoehanat \ “ The names, derived from those 
of particular men, attached to certain parts of the Vedas, were given on 
account of their studying these particular parts. Thus the portion read 
by £atha was called Kdthaka, etc.” 

Sutra 31. — Paraniu sruti-samdnya-m&tram | “And names occurring 
in the Veda, which appear to be those of men, are appellations common 
to other beings besides men.” 

“ Thus the words Sahara Prdvahani are not the names of a man, but 
have another meaning. For the particle pra denotes ‘ pre-eminence,’ 
valiana means ‘ the motion of sound,’ and the letter i represents the 
agent; consequently the word prdsahani signifies that ‘which moves 
swiftly,’ and is eppUed to the wind, which is eternal. Sahara again is 
a word imitating the sound of the wind. Thus there is nut ei-en a sem- 
blance of error in the assertion that the Veda is eternal ” ( Yadyapi Ba- 
harah Prdvahanir iUj a»ti parantu irutil} pruvahany adi-tabda^ satndn- 
yam ( anydrthaaydpi vdohakam | tallid hi | ‘'pra ” tty aaya utkarshdi- 
rayah ] “ vahanah ” sahdasya gatik ] i-kuraht karttd j tathd cha utkruhfa- 
gaty-dsrayo vdyu-parah \ sa cha aiiadih ] Babarah iti vdyu-sahddn'uka/ra- 
nani | Hi na anupapatti-gandho 'pi |). 

Before proceeding to the 32nd Sutra, I shall quote some further 
illustrations of the 31st, which are to be found in certain passages of 
the Introduction to Sayana’s Commentary on the llig-veda, where he 
is explaining another section of the' Mlmansa Sutras (i. 2, 39 fif.). 
The passages are as follows (p. 7) : 

Anitya-samyogad mantrdnarlhakyam | “ ktih te krinvanti JS^ikateshi)’' 
iti mantre Klkato ndma janapaiah dmndtah | Tathd NaichaidkhaM ndtna 
nagaram Pramagando ndma raja ity ete 'rthah anityah amndtuh \ Tathd 
cha sati pruk Pramagandad na ayam mantro bhuta-purvah iti gamyats | 
And ill p. 10: Yad, apg uktam Pramagandddy-anitydrtha-samyogdd 
mantrasya anaditvafft na aydd iti tati'oitaram aictrayafi | “ JJktaa chd- 
nitya-aaihyogalj,” iti | prathama-pddaaya antimudhikarane so ’yam anityor 
samyoga-doahah uktah parthfitah ( Tathd hi | tatra pdrva-pakshe Veda- 
ndm pauniaheyatvatn vaktum Kdthakain Kdldpakam ity-ddi-purusha^ 
sambandhdbhidhunaih hetukritya anitya-darianCioh cha” iti hetv~antaTa^ 
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tUtritam ) “Baiarah prdvdhanir akamayata” ity anityandm BabaradSnam 
artjiandm darsandt tatah purvam asattvdi paurusheyo vedait ili tatya 
uttaram sutritam “paraih tv, smti-sdmdnya-mdtram " iti | tasya ayam 
wrthah. | yat Kuthakddi-samdkhydnaM tat pravachana-nimittam | yat iu 
param Baharddy-anitya-darsanam tat Salda-sumunya-mutraih na tu taira 
Bdbardkhyah haschit puruslw vieakshitah | kintu "hahara" iti iabdam 
kurvan vdyur ahhidhlyate | sa cha prdedkanik | prakarshena vahana- 
iilah I Evam awjalrdpy uhanhjam | 

"It is objected that the mantras are useless, because they are con- 
nected with temporal objects. Thus in the text, ‘ what are thy cows 
doing among the Kikatas ? a country called Kikata is mentioned, as 
well as a city named Haichasakha, and a king called Pramaganda, all 
of them non-eternal objects. Such being the case, it is clear that this 
text did not exist before Pramaganda.” The answer to this is given in 
p. 10 : To the farther objection that the mantras cannot be eternal> 
because such temporal objects as Pramaganda, etc., are referred to in 
them, an answer is given in the following Sutra : ‘ The connection 
with non-etemal objects has been already explained.’ In the last 
section of the first chapter, this very objection of the hymns being con- 
nected with non-eternul things has been stated and obviated (see above, 
Sutras 28-31). Por in the statement of objections, after it has first 
been suggested as a proof of the human origin of the Vedas, that they 
bear names, Hathaku, Ealapnka, etc., denoting their relation to men, a 
further difficulty is stated in a Sutra, viz., that ‘ it is noticed that non- 
eternal objects are mentioned m the Vedas ; ' as, for example, whore it 
is said that ‘ Hubara Prdvahani desired.’ How, as it specifics non- 
eternal objects of this kind, the Yeda, which could not have existed 
before those objects, must be of human composition. The answer to 
this is given in the aphorism, ‘ any further names are to be understood 
as common to other things.' The meaning is this : the names Kuthaka, 
etc., are given to the Vedas because they are expounded by Kathn, etc. ; 
and the further difficulty arising from the names of Subaru and other 
objects supposed to be non-eternal, is removed by such names being 
common to other objects [which ore eternal in their nature]. Ho 
persons called Sahara, etc., are intended by those names, but the wind, 
which makes the sound babura, is so designated. And prdvahani refers 
See the First Volume of this work, p. 312, and the Second Volume, p. 362. 
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to the same object, as it means that 'which carries swiftly. The same' 
method of explanation is to be applied in other similar cases.” 

I proceed to the 32nd Sutra. It is asked ho-w the Yeda can consti- 
tute proof of duty when it contains such incoherent nonsense as 'the 
folio-wing: “An old ox, in blanket and slippers, is standing at the door 
and singing benedictions. A Brahman female, desirous of offspring, 
asks, ‘ Pray, o king, -what is the meaning of intercourse on the day of 
the ne-w moon?’ or the following: ‘the cows celebrated this sacrifice’” 
{Nanu “Jaradgavo kanibala-padukoAhyam dvari sthito gdyati mmiga- 
Idni^' 1 tam Irahmani pricKhati ptiUra-Jcdmu rajann amuydin TaVhanasya 
h>'‘rtliah'" | iii \ "gam vai etat aattram daata^' ity-ddlnam oiamhaddha- 
praldpdndm vede aattvdt katham sa dkarme pramdnam). A reply is 
contained in 

Sutra 32. — Krite vd viniyogah sydt kartnamh . sambandkdt ] “ The 
passages to which objection is taken may be applicable to the duty to 
be performed, from the relation in which they stand to the ceremony ” 
(as eulogistic of it). 

As a different reading and interpretation of this Sutra are given by 
Sayana in his commentary, p. 20, 1 shall quote it, and the remarks 
-with which he introduces and follows it : 

Ndnu vede kvaehid evam srdyate “ vanaspatayah tatram dsata sarpd^ 
satram dsata ” iti | tatra vanaspatXndm aehetanatvdt sarpdndih ohefamtve 
’pi vidya-rahitatvad na tad-anushthdnam samhkavati \ Ato “Jaradgavo 
gdyati madrakuni” ityddy-unmatta-bdla-vdhja-sadrUatvdt kmaekit krito 
vedah ity asankya uttaram sutrayati | “ Krite cha aviniyogah sydt kar- 
manah samatvdt ” | Tadi jyotishtomddi-vdhyam kmacldt piirushem kri- 
yeta taddnim krite tasmin vdkye svarga-sddkanatve jyotisktomasya vini- 
yogah na sydt | sddhya-sddhana-ihdvasya purtishena jndtum asakyatvdt \ 
sruyate tu viniyogalj, \ “jyotishtoinena svarga-kdmo yajeta ” iU \ na cha 
etat mmatta-vdkya-sadrisam laukika-vidhi-vdkya-vad ihdvya-karaneti- 
kartavyatd-rupais tribhir afftSair upetdydh bhdvandydk avagamdt | lake 
hi “ brdhmandn bhojayed ” iti vidhau kiih kena katham ity dkdnkshdydih 

^ In Ills commentary on the following aphorism Sahara SrSmin gives only a part 
of this quotation, consisting of the words Jaradgavo gdyati mattahdni, “ An old ox 
sings senseless words ; ” and adds the remark ; hatham mma jaradgavo gdyet, “How, 
now, can an old ox sing ? ” -We must not therefore with the late Dr. Ballontyne take 
jaradgavo for a proper name. 
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triptim udAisya odaftena Arasyena iaka-sup&di-pariveshana-prahareha iti 
yatha uehyate jyotishtoma-vidhdv api svargam tddisya somena Aravyena 
AnTcshamydAy-angopakara-prakarma ity vMe katham vnmatta-vakya- 
mdrisam hhaned iti \ vanaspaty-dAi-tatranVakyam api tut iai-BodriSam 
tasya Batra-karmam jyotiBhtomaAind Bamatvat \ yat-pwro hi iaiAa^ Ba 
iahddrthah iti nydya-vidah dhttk | jyotishtomddi-vdkyoBya viAhdyakatvdA 
amahthdne tatpa/ryyam | vanaspaty-dAi-Batra-vakyaBya arthavdAatvdA 
praiamBdydfh tdtparyam \ sd eha cmidyamdnmdpi karttuih iakyate | aohe- 
tandh avidvdihBo’pi satram antuhthiiavantah kim punas ehetandhviAvd^o 
irdhmandh iti aatra-Btutih \ 

“ But it Trill be objected tbat the Yeda coutaiuB sucdi senteuceB as 
this: ‘trees and serpents sat doTrn at a sacrifice.’ Kott, since trees 
are insensible, and serpents, though possessing BensibOity, are destitute 
of knowledge, it is inconceivable that either the one or the other should 
celebrate such a ceremony. Hence, from its resembling the siUy talk 
of madmen and children, as where it says, ‘ An old ox sings songs (fit 
only for the Madrasi^ (see the Second Volume of this work, pp. 481 ff.), 
the Yeda must have been composed by some man. The answer to this 
doubt is contained in the following Sutra (which I can only render by 
a paraphrase) : ‘ If prescribed by mere human authority, no rite can 
have any efficacy ; but such ceremonies as the jyotishtoma rest on the 
authority of the Yeda; and narrative texts such as that regarding the 
trees and serpents have the same intention as precepts, i.e. to recom- 
mend sacrifice.’ If the sentence enjoining the jyotishtoma sacrifice had 
been composed by any man then, as the sentence was so composed, 
the sacrifice so enjoined would not have been applicable as a means of 
attaining paradise ; for no man could know either the end, or the means 
of accomplishing it. But the application in question is prescribed in 
the Yeda by the words ‘ let him, who seeks paradise, sacrifice with the 
jyotishtoma.’ How this injunction does not resemble the talk of a 
madman, since we recognize in it, as in injunctions of a secular kind, 
the contemplation of the three characteristics of the action to be per- 
formed, viz. its end, means, and mode. For, as when a question is put 
in regard to the object for which, the instrument through which, and 
the manner in which the precept, ‘to feed Brahmans,’ is to be fulfilled, 
we are told that the object is to be their satisfaction, the instrumental 
substance boiled rice, and the manner, that it is to be served up with 
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vegetables and condiments ; — ^in the same way, in tbe Vedio injunction 
regarding the jyotishtoma, we are told that paradise is the object, that 
soma is the instrumental substance, and that the application of the 
introductory and other portions of the ritual is the manner. And when 
this is so, how can this precept be compared to the talk of a madman ? 
Hor does the sentence regarding trees, etc., celebrating a sacrifice, 
admit of such a comparison, since the sacrifice in q^uestion is similar 
to the jyotishtoma and other such rites. For logicians say that the 
meaning of a word is the sense which it is intended to intimate. The 
purport of the sentence regarding the jyotishtoma, which is of a pre- 
ceptive character, is to command performance. The object of thp sen- 
tence regarding trees, etc., attending at a sacrifice, which is of a narra- 
tive character, is eulogy, and this can bo offered even by a thing 
which has no real existence. The sacrifice is eulogized by saying that 
it was celebrated even by insensible trees and ignorant serpents : how 
much more, then, would it be celebrated by Brahmans possessed both 
of sensation and knowledge ! " 

The following passage from the Nyaya-mala-vistara, a treatise con- 
taining a summary of the doctrines of the Purva-mimansa of Jaimini, 
by Sladhava Achaiyya, the brother of Sayana Acharyya (see above, 
p. 66) repeats some of the same reasonings contradicting the idea that 
the Veda had any personal author (i. 1, 25, 26) : 

Pauriislieyam na va veda - vtikyam syat paurKsIwyatd \ Zathakddi- 
samaMyandd vdiyatvdeh cTidnya-vukya-vat \ Samdkhyd 'dhyupakatvena 
tuTiyatvam tu pardJiatam \ Tatkartr-amipalambhena sydt tato 'paurushe- 
yatd I Kdthaham Kautlmmaih TaittMyakam ityadi aamdkhya tat-tad- 
veda-visjiayd Joke drishtd | taddhita-pratyayas oho, tena proktam ity 
asminn arthe varttate \ tathd sati Vydsena proJetam Yaiydsikam Bkara- 
tam ity-dddv iva pawuakeyatvam pratiyate | kinoha ( vimatain veda-vdk- 
yam pauruskeyam | vdkyatvdt \ Kdlidasddi-vdkya-vad iti prdpte hrumah \ 
adhyayana-sampraddya-pravarttakatvena samdkhyd upapadyaU \ Kdlidd- 
audi-grantheshu toit-aargdvasdne karttdrah vpaldbhyante \ tathd vedasydpi 
pauTusheyatve tat-kavtid upcXdbhyeta na cha upaldbhyate | ato vdkyatva- 
hetuhpratikula-tarka-pardhatah \ tasmdd apawniaheyo vedah | tathd sati 
pv/rusha-J)uddhi-kritasya aprdmdnyaaya andiankaniyatvdd vidhi-vdkyaiya 
dharme prdmdnyaih susthitam | 

88 I lavs extracted this passage &om Prof. Goldstiicker’s text of the Nyaya-mSld- 
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“ [Verses] ‘Is the word of the Veda derived from a personal author 
or not? It must (some urge) he so derived, since (1) it hears the 
names of Kathako, etc., and (2) has the characters of a sentence, like 
other sentences. Ho (we reply) ; for (1) the names arose from parti- 
cular persons being teachers of the Vedas, and (2) the objection that 
the Vedic precepts have the characters of common sentences is refuted 
hy other considerations. The Veda can have no personal author, since 
it has never been perceived to have had a maker.’ [Comment] It is 
objected (1) that the names Hathaka, Hantbuma, Taittiriyaka, etc., are 
applied in common usage to the different Vedas ; and the taddhita affix 
by which these appellations are formed, denotes ‘ uttered by ’ [E!atha, 
Huthumi, and Tittiri] (comp. Panini, iv. 3, 101). Such being the 
case, it is clear that these parts of the Vedas are derived from a per- 
sonal author, like the Mahabharata, which is styled Vaiyasika, because 
it was uttered by Vyasa, etc. And further (2), the sentences of the 
Veda, being subject to different interpretations, must have had a per- 
sonal author, because they have the properties of a sentence, like the 
sentences of Kalidasa, etc. To this we reply (1), the name applied to 
any Veda originates in the fact that the sage whose name it bears, was 
an agent in transmitting the study of that Veda. But (2) in the books 
of Kalidasa and others, the authors arc discoverable [from the notices] 
at the end of each section. How if the Veda also were the composition 
of a personal author, the composer of it would, in like manner, be dis- 
coverable ; but such is not the case. Hence, the objection that the 
Veda partakes of the nature of common sentences is refuted by opposing 
considerations. CJonsequently the Veda is not the work of a personal 
author. And such being the case, as we cannot suspect in it any falli- 
bUity occasioned by the defects of human reason, the preceptive texts 
of the Veda are demonstrated to be authoritative in questions of duty.” 

II. — Vedurtha-prakasa. The verses just quoted are repeated in the 
Vedartha-prakasa of Madhava on the Taittirlya Sanhita (p. 26), with 
a various reading at the beginning of the third line, viz. " samalihyanam 
pravaohanat” instead of ‘‘samakht/a’dkydpakaivena." The comment 
by which the verses are explained in the same work, is as follows ; 

Vdlmlliyani Vaiydsikiyam ityddi-samalchydnud RdTttdya^Bhdratd- 

vistara ; and I am indebted to the same eminent scholar for some assistance in my 
translation of it. 
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iika0t yatha paiurusheyani tatTia Xa^hahim Xauthwmaih Taittit^ytm ity- 
adi-samahhyanad vedah paurueheya^ | iincha veda-vakyam pawrusheyaih 
vahjatvat KalidHsadi-vahja-vad iti chit | maivam \ iamprads,ya-praviit- 
tya tamalthyopapatteh | Vahyatva-Tietiu tv anupahhdhi-viruddjia-kiilatya- 
yapadiahtah \ Yatha Vyasa~Valmihi-prdbhritayaa tad-grMha-nirmana- 
vasare kai&ehid upaldbdhak any air apy aviehhinna - Bompraddyena vpa- 
lahhyante \ na tathd veda-ka/rttd puruthah kaiehid vpaleAdhah | prat- 
yuta vedasya nityatsam kntti-sinritilhyam purvam ttdshritam \ Para- 
mdtmd tu veda-kartta ’pi na lauMka-purushah | tasmdt karttri-dosha- 
Ihavdd nasty aprdmdnya-iankd | 

“It may be said (1) that as the Eamayana, the Mahabharata, and 
other such books, are regarded as the works of personal authors from 
the epithets Talmiklya (composed by Yalmiki), Yaiyasiklya (composed 
by Yyasa), etc., which they bear, so too the Veda must have had a 
similar origin, since it is called by the appellations of Kathaka, Eau- 
thuma, Taittiriya, etc. ; and further (2), that the sentences of the Yeda 
must have had this origin, because they possess the properties of a 
common sentence, like tliose of Kalidasa and others. But these ob- 
jections are unfounded, for (1) the appellations of those parts of the 
Yeda are derived from the sages who were agents in transmitting the 
study of them ; and (2) the objection about the Yeda having the pro- 
perties of a common sentence is opposed to the fact that no author 
was ever perceived, and so proceeds upon an erroneous generalization.’’ 
Eor though Yyasa and Yalmiki, etc., when employed in the composition 
of their respective works, were perceived by some persons to he so en- 

s’ This phrase thus translated {kaldtyayapadishti) is a technical term in the 
Nyaya philosophy, denoting one of the Jietv-ablmsas, or “mere semblances of reasons,’’ 
and is thus defined in the Nynya-sutras, L 49, KaVatijayapaixahtah haldiitah, which 
Dr. Ballantync (Aphorisms of the Nyaya, p. 42) thus exphains : “ That [semblance of 
a reason] is mis-timed, whioh is adduced when the time is not [that when it might 
have availed]. [For example, suppose one ergnes that] fire does not contain heat, 
becauso it is factitious, [his argument is mis-timed if we have already ascertained by 
the superior evidence of the senses that fire does contain heat].’’ It does not, however, 
appear, how the essential validity of an argument can depend at all on the time when 
it is adduced, as is justly observed by Professor Goldstilcker, who has favoured me 
with his opinion on the sense of the phrase. After consulting the commentary of 
Vntsyayana in loco, he thinks the aphorism (which is not very distinctly explained 
by the commentators) must denote the erroneous transference of a conclusion deduced 
from the phenomena happening at one “ time,’’ I'.e. belonging to one class of cases, 
to another class which does not exhibit, or only apparently exhibits, the same pheno- 
mena ; in short, a vicious generalization. 
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gag^d, ajid are known by others also [in after ages] to be the authors, 
from the existence of an unbroken tradition to that effect ; — ^no human 
author of the Veda has ever been perceived. On the contrary, we 
have formerly shown that the eternity of the Veda is declared both by 
itself and by<the Smriti. And even if the Supreme Spirit be the maker 
of it, stiU he is not a mundane person ; and consequently, as no defect 
exists in the maker, there is no reason to suspect fallibility in his work.” 

No notice has been taken by these commentators of an objection 
which might have been raised to the validity of this reasoning, viz. that 
the hymns of the Hich and other Vedas are all set down in the Anu- 
kramanls, or indices to those works, as being uttered by particular 
rishis ; the rishis being, in fact, there defined as those whose words the 
hymns were — ya»ya vakyam sa rishih.” (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. 
i. 26, or p. 12 of 'WnUams and Norgate’s ed.) Though, however, this 
objection has not been alluded to in any of the preceding passages, an 
answer has been provided to it in the well-known assertion of the 
orthodox Indian writers that the rishis did not compose, but only saw 
and afterwards repeated the hymns and other parts of the Vedas, which 
had in reality pre-existed from eternity. 

Thus, in the Vedartha-prakasa on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p, 11, it is 
said: AtindriySrtJia-irashtdrah ruhayah | Teshdih veda-drashtritvam 
maryate'\ YugdnU ’ntarhitdn^'- Vedan setihasdn maharthayah \ Lehhire 
iapasd pUrvam an/ajndtdh, tmyambhuvd \ (Mahabharata, SUntiporvan, 
verse 7660. See above, p. 49.) “The rishis were seers of things 
beyond the reach of the bodily senses. The fact of their seeing the 
Vedas is recorded in the Smriti: ‘The great rishis, empowered by 
Svayambhu, formerly obtained, through devotion, the Vedas and the 
Itihasas which had disappeared at the end of the [preceding] Yuga.’ ” 

So, too, Manu (as already quoted, Vol. 1. p. 394) says, in similar, 
although more general langhage : Prajapatir idam iditraffi tapasawa~ 
srijat prdbhuh \ Tathaiva vedan rishayai tapasd pratipedire \ “Fraja- 
pati created this Sastra (the Institutes of Manu) by austere-fervour 
ifapas) ; and by the same means the rishis obtained the Vedas.” 

"o Some pasBages &om the Ninikta on this gubjeot irill be quoted in a later part of 
this volume. 

The text of the Biblloth. Ind. reads tarhi tan, I have foUoired the M. Bb., 
-which evidently gives the true reading. 
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The foUowmg extract from, the account of the Purva-mimanBa philo- 
sophy, given, in the Sarva-darsana-sangraha of Madhava Acharyya 
(Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 127 fp,), contains a fuller summary of the con- 
troversy between the Mimansakas and the Naiyayikas respecting the 
grounds on which the authority of the Veda should he regarded as 
resting : 

Sydd etat \ vedasya katham apauruslieyatvam alhidhlyate | tat-prati- 
pddaka-promdnaihdvdt katham manyeihah apaurusheydh veddh \ sampra- 
d&ydviokehhede saty aBmaryyamdna-karttrikatvdd utma-vad iti \ tad etad 
mandam viseahanasiddheh \ paurusheya-veda-vddibhih pralaye sampra- 
ddya-vichchhedasya kakshlkarandt ] hincha kirn idam astnaryyamdna- 
karttrikatvam ndma \ apratiyaindna - karttrikatvam asmarana - gochara- 
karttrikatvam vd \ na prathamah kalpah Paramesvarasya karttuh. pra- 
miter dbhyupagamdt \ va dvitvyo vikaJpdsaliatvdt \ tathd hi \ him ekena 
asmo/ranam abhipreyate sarvair vd | na ddyah | “ yo dharma-sllo jita- 
mdna-roshah ” iiyddisha muktakohtishu mjabluchardt | fia dvitlyah | sar- 
vdamaranasya asarvajna-durjndnatvdt | 

Paurmheyatve pramdna-aambhavdch cha veda-vdkydni paurusheydni | 
vdkyatmdt \ Kaliddsddi-vakya-vat \ ‘eeda-vdlcydni dpta-pramtdni | pra- 
mdnatve sati vdkyatvud Mam-udi-vakya-vad iti I 
Ndnu \ “ Vedasyudhyayanani tarvam gurv-adhyayana-purvakam | vedd- 
dhyayana-edmanydd adhund ' dhjarjanam yathd " | ify ammdmm prati 
sddhanam pragalbhate iti diet \ tad api na pramuna-kotim praveshtum 
ishte 1 “ Bhdratddhyayanam sarvam gurv-adliyayana-purvakam \ Bhdra- 
tddhyayanatvena sdmpratddhyayanam yathd ” iti dbhdsa-samdna-yoga- 
kshematvdt \ nanu tatra Vydsah karttd iti smaryyate " ko hy any ah 
Pundartkakshad Mahdbhdrata-krid bhavet” ity-dddv iti ohet \ tad 
asdram ( “riehah sdmdni jajnire \ ehhanddmsi jajnire tasmud yajm tas- 
mad ajdyata ” iti purudia-sukte vcdaaya sa-kartrikatd-pratipddandt | 
Kincha anityah idbdah sdmdnyavattve ■ sati asmad-udi-vahyendriya- 
grdhyatvdd ghata-vat | nanv idam anwndnaHi sa evdyaSi ga-kdrah ity 
pratyabhijud-prarndm-yratihatam iti ohet \ tad atiphalga " luna-pimar- 
jdta-keia-ddlita-kund”-dddv iva praiyabhijndydh sdmdnya-vishayatvena 
bddhakatvdbhmdt \ 

Nanv asanrasya Parameivarasya tdh-ddi-sthdndbhdvena varnoehchd, 
randsambhavdt katham tat-pramtatvaih vedasya sydd iti chet \ na tad 
bhadraiii svabhdvato ’iarirasydpi tasya bhaktdnugrahdrtham lild-vigraha- 
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graham -samlhmdt | taamad vedasya a^aurmhmjatva-vadko yuhtir na 
yuhta iti diet \ 

Tatra samadhamm abhidhiyate \ Kim idam pawrmheytdvaffi sisudhayi- 
ehitam | purushad u^annatva-mdtram | yathd aemad-ddibhir ahar ahar 
wholidryyamdmsya vedasya \ pramdmntarena artham vpaldbhya tat- 
prakdsandya rachitatvaih vd | yathd asmad-ddibhir tva nibadhyamdmsya 
prabandhasya | prathanie na vipratipattih | charame Mm ammdna-baldt 
tat-sadhanam ugama-laldd vd { na ddyah \ Mdlati-mudhavddi-vdkyeshu 
aavyabhichdratvdt \ atha pranidnatve sati iti visisliyate iti diet \ tad api 
m vipasehito manasi vaisadyam dpadyate | pramdndntardgoelia/rdrtha- 
pratipddaham hi vdhyam Veda-vdhyam | tat pramdndntara-gochardrtha- 
pratipddakam iti eddhyamdne “mama mdtd handhyd” iti vad vydghdtd- 
pdtdt I kinoha Parameharasya Md - vigraha - parigrahdlhyupagame 'py 
atlndriydrtha-darsanam na sanjdghatlti desa-kdla-svdbhdva-viprakriah- 
tdrtha- grahanopdydhhdvdt \ na eha taeh-diakshur-udikam eva tddrik- 
pratlti-janana-hihamam iti mantavyam | drishtdnnsuremiva kalpandydh 
d&rayarAyatvdt \ tad tiktafh Gurvihhih aarvajna - nirdkaram - veldydm 
“yatrdpy atUayo dpisJipali aa avdrthdnatilanghandt I ddra-adkshmddi- 
dfiahpau aydd na rupe hrotra-vrittitd ” iti | atah eva na dgama-baldt tat- 
addhanam | 

“ Tena proktam” iti Pdniny-anuidaam jdgraty api Kdthaka-Kdldpa- 
Taittirlyam ityddi-aamdkhyd adhyayatia-aampraduya-pravarttaka-viaha- 
yatvena upapadyate \ tad-vad atrdpi aampraddya-pravarttaka-viahaya- 
tvendpy upapadyate \ na dia ammdna-baldt tabdasya anityatva-aiddhih \ 
pratyabhijna-virodhdt ) . . . . 

JTanv idam pratyabhijndnam gatvddi-jdti-vishayaih na gddi-vyakti- 
viahayaHi tdadih prati-purusham hhedopalambhsd \ anyathd “Somasarmd 
dhlte ” iti mbhdgo na aydd iti chet ( tad api sobhdm na bilhartti gddi- 
vyakti-bhede pramdndbhdvena gatAsddi-jdti-viahaya-kalpandydm pramdnd- 
bhavdt 1 Yathd gatvam ajdnatah ekam eva bhinm-deaa-parimdna-aam- 
athdna-vyakty-upadhdna-vaadd bhinm-deaam iva alpam iva mahad iva 
dirgham iva vdmanam iva prathate tathd ga-vyaktim ajdnatah ekd 'pi 
vyanjaka-bheddt tat-tad-dharmdnubandhini pralibhdaate | etenavirud- 
dha-dharmddhydadd bheda - pratibhdaah iti pratyuktam | taira kiih 
avdbhdviko viruddha-dharmddhydao bheda-aadhakatvena dbhimatah prd- 
titiko vd I prathame aaiddhily | aparathd avdbhdvika-bheddbhyvpagame 
data ga-kdrdn udaehdrayat Chaitra iti prattipattih aydd m tu daia- 
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irU/vo ga-kdrah iti | dvitiye tu tia svdlhdvika-hheda-aiddhih | na hi 
paropadhi-bhedena svdlhdvikam aihyam vihanyaie \ md bhud nabhaso ’pi 
hvmbhddy-ypddhi-bkeddt svdbhdviko bhedah | . . . . taduktam dehdry- 
yaih I ‘ prayojanam tu yajjdtes tad varnad eva labhyate | vyakti-labhycm 
tu nddebhyah iti gatvddi- dhlr vrithd” iti \ tathd eha “ pratyabhijnd 
yadd iabde Jdgartti niravagrahd \ anityatvdnumdndni saiva aarvdni bd- 
dhate ” | .... tatai cha vedaaya apaurmhtyatayd niraata-samasta-iankd- 
kalankdnkwatvena svatah siddham dharnu prdmdnyam iti susthitam \ 

" Be it so. But how [the STaiyayikas may ask] is the Veda alleged 
to be underived from any personal author ? How can you regard the 
Vedas as being thus underived, when there is no evidence by which 
this character can he substantiated ? The argument urged by you Mi- 
mansakas is, that while there is an unbroken tradition, still no author 
of the Veda is remembered, in the same way as [none is remembered] 
in the case of the soul (or self). But this argument is very weak, be- 
cause the asserted characteristics [unbrokenness of tradition, etc.] are not 
proved ; since those who maintain the personal origin [f.s. origin from 
a person] of the Veda, object that the tradition [regarding the Veda] 
was interrupted at the dissolution of the universe (pralaya).^ And 
further : what is meant by the assertion that no author of the Veda is 
remembered? Is it (1) that no author is believed? or (2) that no author 
is the object of recollection ? The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
since it is acknowledged [by us] that God {Farametvara) is proved to 
be the author. Hor can the second alternative be admitted, as it cannot 
stand the test of the following dilemma, viz. Is it meant (a) that no 
author of the Veda is recollected by some one person, or (b) by any 
person whatever? The former supposition breaks down, since it fails 
when tried by such detached stanzas as this, ‘ he who is religious, and 
has overcome pride and anger,’ etc.°^ And the latter supposition is in- 
admissible, since it would be impossible for any person who was not 
omniscient to know that no author of the Veda was recollected by any 
person whatever. 

•s This objection oocnis in a passage of the Kuturmtdali, which I shall quote 
further on. 

I do not know from what work this verse is quoted, or whet is its sequel. To 
prove anything in point, it must apparently go on to assert that such a saint as is here 
described remembers the author of the Veda, or at least has such superhuman facul- 
ties as would enable him to discover the author. 
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“ And moreover, [the Ifaiyayikas proceed], the sentences of the Veda 
must have originated vvith a personal author, as proof exists that they 
had such mi origin, since they have the character of sentences, like 
those of Kalidasa and other writers. The sentences of the Veda have 
been composed by competent persons, since, whUe they possess au- 
thority, they have, at the same time, the character of sentences, like 
those of Manu and other sages, 

“ But [ask the Mimansahas] may it not be assumed that, ‘All study 
of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study of it by the pupil’s pre- 
ceptor, since the study of the Veda must always have had one common 
character, which was the same in former times as now;”* and that 
this inference has force to prove [that the Veda had no author or was 
eternal] ? Such reasoning [the Kaiyayikas answer] is of no force as 
proof, [for it might be urged, with an equal show of reason, that] ‘ All 
study of the Mahabharata was preceded by an earlier study of it by the 
pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Alahabharata, from the mere 
fact of its being such, [must have had the same character in former 
times] as it has now ; ’ and the advantage of such an argument is 
simply iUusory. But the [Mtm&asakas will ask whether there is not a 
difference between these two cases of the Veda and the Mahabharata, 
since] the Smriti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa was the 
author of the latter, — according to such texts as this, ‘ Who else than 
Pundarlkaksha (the lotus-eyed Vishnu) could be the maker of the 
Mahabharata ? ’ (see above, p. 39), — [whilst nothing of this sort is 
recorded in any S'astra in regard to the Veda]. This argument, how- 
ever, is powerless, since it is proved by these words of the Pnrusha- 
sukta, ‘ Prom him sprang the Bich and S^an verses and the metres, 
and from him the Tajush verses,’ (above, p. 3) that the Veda had a 
maker. 

“Purther [proceed the NTaiyayikas] we must suppose that sound 
[on the eternity of which the eternity and uncreatedness of the Veda 
depend] is not eternal, since, while it has the properties belonging to a 

The purport of this verse is, that as every generation of students of the Veda 
mnst have been preceded by an earlier generation of teachers, and as there is no reason 
to assume any variation in this process by supposing that there ever had been any 
student who taught himself; we have thus a regrettnt ad inJiniUaH, and must of 
necessity conclude that the Vedas had no aathw, bat were etemoL 
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genus, it can, like a jar, be perceived by the external organs of beings 
such as ourselves. But [rejoin the Mlmansakas], is not this inference 
of yours refuted by the proof arising from the fact that we recognise 
the letter G [for example] as the same we have heard before ? This 
argument [replies the Naiyayika] is extremely weak, for the recogni- 
tion in q^uestion having reference to a community of species, — as in 
the case of such words as ‘ hairs cut and grown again, or of full-blown 
jasmine,’ etc., — has no force to refute my assertion [that letters are 
not eternal]. 

“But [asks the Mtmansaka] how can the Veda have been uttered 
by the incorporeal Paramesvara (God), who has no palate or other 
organa of speech, and therefore cannot be conceived to have pronounced 
the letters [of which it is composed] ? This objection [answers the 
Haiyayika] is not happy, because, though Paramesvara is by nature 
incorporeal, he can yet, by way of sport, assume a body, in order to 
shew kindness to his devoted worshippers. Consequently, the argu- 
ments in favour of the dootriue that the Veda had no personal author 
are inconclusive. 

“ I shall now [says the Mimansaka] clear up all these difficulties. 
"What is meant by this pwusheyatva (‘ derivation from a personal 
author ’) which it is sought to prove ? Is it (1) mere procession (m#- 
pamatva) from a person {^purusha), like the procession of the Veda 
from persons such as ourselves, when we daily utter it ? or (2) is it the 
arrangement— with a view to its manifestation — of knowledge acquired 
by other modes of proof, in the sense in which persons like ourselves 
compose a treatise ? If the first meaning be intended, there will be no 
dispute. If the second sense be meant, I ask whether the Veda is proved 
[to be authoritative] in virtue (a) of its being founded on inference, or 
(jb) of its being founded on supernatural information {agmna-hdat) ? The 
former alternative (o) [».«. that the Veda derives its authority from 
being founded on inference] cannot be correct, since this theory breaks 
down, if it be applied to the sentences of the Malatl Madhava or any 
other secular poem [which may contain inferences destitute of autho- 
rity]. If, on the other hand, you say (i), that the contents of the 
Veda are distinguished from those of other books by having authority, 
this explanation also will fail to satisfy a philosopher. Por the word 
of the Veda is [defined to be] a word which proves things that are not 
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provable by any other evidence. Now if it could be established that 
this Vedio word did nothing more than prove things that are provable 
by other evidence, we should be involved in the same sort of contra- 
diction as if a man were to say that his mother was a barren woman. 
And even if we conceded that Faromesvara might in sport assume a 
body, it would not be conceivable that [in that case] he should perceive 
things beyond the reach of the senses, from the want of any means of 
apprehending objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature. 
Nor is it to be thought that his eyes and other senses alone would have 
the power of producing such knowledge, since men can only attain to 
conceptions corresponding with what they have perceived. This is 
is what has been said by the Gum (Frabhakara) when he refutes [this 
supposition of] an onmiscient author : ‘ Whenever any object is per- 
ceived [by the organ of sight] in its most perfect exercise, such per- 
ception can only have reference to the vision of something very distant 
or very minute, since no organ can go beyond its own proper objects, 
as $.g. the ear can never become cognizant of form.’ Hence the au- 
thority of the Veda does not arise in virtue of any supernatural in- 
formation [acquired by the Deity in a corporeal shape]. 

“Without any contravention®’ of the rule of Fanini (iv. 3, 101 ; see 
above, p. 83) that the grammatical afBx with which the words Nathaka, 
Nolapa, and Taittirlya are formed, imparts to those derivatives the sense 
of ‘ uttered by ’ Hatha, Halapa, etc., it is established that the names first 
mentioned have reference [not to those parts of the Veda being composed 
by the sages in question, but] to the fact that these sages instituted the 
practice of studying those ports of the Veda. Here also these appella- 
tions ought to be understood in the same manner, as referring to the fact 
of those sages being the institutors of the study of the Veda ; and we are 
not to think that the eternity of sound [or of the words of the Veda] is 
disproved by the force of any inference [to be drawn from those names], 
since this would be at variance with the recognition [of letters as the 
same we knew before] (see above, MXmansa Sutras, i. 19 f., p. 75) 

“ But [the Naiyayikas will ask] does not the recognition [of G and 
other letters as the same we knew before] refer to them as belonging 
to the [same] species, and not as being the [same] individual letters, 
since, in fact, they are perceived to be different [as uttered by] each 
” Literally “ although the rule of Fanini he awake.” 
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person, — for otherwise it wonld be impossible for us to make any dis- 
tinction. [between different readers, as when we say], ‘ Soma^arman is 
reading? ’ This objection, howerer, shines as little as its predecessors, 
and has been answered in this way, viz. that as there is no proof of any 
distinction of individuality between 6’s, etc., there is no evidence that 
we ought to suppose any such thing as a species of G’s, etc. [i.e. of G’s 
and other letters each constituting a species]. Just ns to the man who 
is ignorant that G’s constitute a species, [that letter], though one 
only, becomes, through distinction of place, magnitude, form, indi- 
viduality, and position, variously modifted as distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, or as short, in the same way, to the man who 
is ignorant of an individuality of G’s, [i.e. of G’s being numerically 
different from each other], this letter, though only one, appears, from 
the distinction existing between the different persons who utter it, to be 
connected with their respective peculiarities ; and as contrary characters 
are in this way erroneously ascribed [to the letter G], there is a faUa- 
oious appearance of distinctness [between different G’s]. But does this 
ascription of contrary characters which is thus regarded as creating a 
difference [between G’s] result from (1) the nature of the thing, or (2) 
from mere appearance ? There is no proof of the first alternative, as 
otherwise an inherent difference being admitted between different G’s, 
it would be established that Chaitra had uttered ten (different] G’s, 
and not [the same] G ten times. But on the second supposition, there 
is no proof of any inherent distinction [between G’s] ; for inherent 
oneness (or identity) is not destroyed by a difference of extrinsic dis- 
•guises [or characteristics]. "We must not conceive, from the merely 
apparent distinctness [occasioned by the separation of its parts] by 
jars, etc., that there is any inherent distinctness in the atmosphere 
itself. .... It has been said by the Acharyya ‘ The object which 
the Naiyayikas seek, by supposing a species, is in fact gained from 
the letter itself ; and the object at which they aim by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible sounds (ji.e. the se- 
parate utterances of the different letters), so that the hypothesis of 
species, etc., is useless.' And he thus reaches the conclusion that, 
‘ since, in respect of sounds (letters), recognition has so irresistible a 
power, [literally, wakes, unrestrained], it alone repels all inferences 
against the eternity [of sound, or the Yeda].” After some farther 
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argumentation the Mim^saka arrives at the conclusion that “ as every 
imputation of doubt vrhich has germinated has been set aside by the 
underived character of the Yeda, its authority in matters of duty is 
shewn to be self-evident.” 

I shall not attempt to carry further my translation of this abstruse 
discussion, as the remainder of it contains much which I should find 
great di£B.oulty in comprehending.*® 

[Although not directly connected with the subject in hand, the fol- 
lowing passage from S'ankara’s commentary on the Srahma Sutras, iii. 
2, 40,” will throw some further light on the doctrines of the Mimansa. 
In the two preceding Sutras, as explained by S’ankara, it had been 
asserted, both on grounds of reason and on the authority of the Yeda, 
that God is the author of rewards. In the 40th Sutra a different doc- 
trine is ascribed to Jaimini : 

jyharmaHi Jaiminir atah eva | Jaiminis tv ucMrtjyo dharmani phalasya 
AaiHram manyate \ ata eva lietoh iruter npapatiei cha \ irUyate taiad 
ayam arihaht “ svarga-Tcdtno yajeta ” ity warn Bdklm v&hyeslm | tatra cha 
vidhi-iruter vishaya-bhavopagamad yOgah svargasya utpadaha^ iti gam- 
yate | anyatha hy ananuehthOifiko yaga^ dpadycta iaira asya upade&aeya 
vaiyarthyam sydt \ nano anukshana-vindttnah harmamh phalatli m vpa- 
padyade iti parityahto 'yam palcshah [ «a esha doshalt sruti-prdmdnydt | 
smtis clu)t pramdnam yathd 'yam kannaphala-samlandhah irutah upa- 
padyate tathd lealpayitavyah \ na eha anul2)ddya kimapy apurvam karma 
oinakyat kdldntaritam phalaiii ddtmn saknoti ity atah karmano vd sukshmd 
kachid xittardvasthd phalasya vd p/drodvasthd apurvaih ndma asti iti tark- 
yate \ upapadyate eha ayam arthah nktena prakdrena \ Isvaras tu phalaiii 
daddti ity amipapannam avichitrasya kdranasya vichitra-kdryydmipapat- 
toh vaishamya-nairghrinya-prasangdd anushthdna-vaiyarthydpattes cha \ 
tdsmud dkarmud eva phalam iti \ 

“ ‘Jaimini says that for this reason virtue [is the giver of reward].’ 
The Acharyya Jaimini regards virtue {i.e. the performance of the pre- 
scribed rites and duties] as the bestower of reward. ‘ jFor this reason,’ 

In fact I have left out some pages of the translation which I had given in the 
first edition, as well ns the corresponding portion of the text. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Goldstucker for various suggestions towards the improvement 
of my translation. But two of the passages on which he had favoured me with his 
opinion are, to my own apprehension, so obscure, that I have omitted them. 

*’ It is portly quoted in Prof. Banerjea’s work on Hindu Philosophy. 
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and because it is proved by the Teda. This is the purport of the Tedic 
text, ‘ Let the man who seeks paradise, sacrifice,’ and others of the 
same kind. As from this Yedic injunction we must infer the existence 
of an object [to be sought after^ it is concluded that sacrifice has the 
effect of producing heavenly hliss ; for otherwise we should be involved 
in the absurdity of a sacrifice without a performer [since no one would 
care to sacrifice without an object^], and thus the injunction would be- 
come fruitless. £ut may it not be said that it is not conceivable that 
any fruit should result frCm a ceremony which perishes every moment, 
BO that this view must be abandoned? No, this defect does not attach 
to our Mimansaka statement, since the Veda is authoritative. If the 
Teda he authority, this connection of the reward with the ceremony 
must be supposed to exist just as is proved by the Veda. But as a 
ceremony which perishes without generating any unseen virtue, can- 
not produce a reward at a distant time, it must be concluded that there 
is either a certain subtile ulterior form of the ceremony, or a certain 
subtile anterior form of the reward, which is called ‘ unseen virtue.’ 
And this result is established in the manner before mentioned. But it 
it is not proved that God bestows rewards, because it is inconceivable 
that a uniform Cause [such as He is] should produce various effects, 
.and because the performance of ceremonies would be useless, owing to 
the partiality and unmercifulness which would attach [to the supposed 
arbiter of men’s deserts]. Hence it is from virtue alone that reward 
results.” 

How far this passage may be sufficient to prove the atheism of the 
Mlmansa, I will not attempt to say. Before we could decide on such 
a question, the other Sutras of that school which refer to this question 
(if there be any such) would have to be consulted. 

Professor Baneijca also quotes the following text from the popular 
work, the Vidvan-moda-tarangini, in which the Mimansakas are dis- 
tinctly charged with atheism : 

Bevo na kasehid Ihuvanasya leartia hhartts. na hortta 'pi cha kaiehid 
aste 1 kannanwrupani Svbhasubhani prdp7ioU tarvo hi janah phaldni | 
vedasyo, karttd na eha kaschid dit» nityah hi sabddh raohana hi nitya | 
prdmunyam astmn svatah eva mddham anidi-siddheh paratah kathaSt tat \ 

“There is no God, maker of the world; nor has it any sustainer or 
destroyer ; for every man obtains a recompcnce in conformity with his 
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works. Neither is there any maker of the Yeda, for its words are 
eternal, and their arrangement is eternal. Its anthoritatiyeness is self- 
demonstrated, for since it has been established from eternity, how can 
it be dependent upon anything but itself? ” 

I learn from Professor Baneijea that the Mimansaka commentator 
Prabhukara and his school treat the Purva Mimansa as an atheistic 
system, while Kumarila makes it out to be theistio. In fact the latter 
author makes the following complaint at the commencement of his 
Yarttika, verse 10 : Prdyenaiva hi I&mdmsQ. loke lokdyatlhrita \ tdm 
dstika-pathe karttwm, ayafh, yatndh, krito niayd \ “Eor in practice the 
Mimansa has been for the most part converted into a Lokayata°‘ 
(atheistic) system ; but I have made this effort to biing it into a theistic 
path.” See also the lines which ore quoted from the Padma Purana by 
Yijnana Bhikshu, commentator on the Sankhya aphorisms, in a passage 
which I shall adduce further on.] 

It appears from a passage in Patanjali's Mahabhashya, that that great 
grammarian was of opinion that, although the sense of the Yeda is 
eternal, the order of the words has not continued uniform ; and that it 
is from this order having been variously fixed by Natha, Nalapa, and 
other sages, that different portions of the Indian scriptures are called 
by their names. 

The following passages from the Mahabhashya, and from the Com- 
mentaries of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta thereon, are extracted from 
the fuller quotations given by Professor Goldstiicker in pp. 147 f. of 
the Preface to his Manava-kalpa-sutra. 

Patanjali : Nanu cha uktam “na hi chhanddihsi kriyante nitydni ehhan- 
damsi" iti \ yadyapy artho nityah j yd tv asaw varndnvpuriSl sd anityd 
tad-hheddeh cha etad IMvati Kdthakaih Kdldpakam Maudakam Paippald- 
dakam ityddi . . . . | Kaiyyata: Nitydni” iti \ karttur asmarandt 
teshdtn iti bhdvah \ ‘‘yd tv asdv" iti j mahdpralayddishu varndnupwrvl- 
vindse punar utpadya rishayah aaniskdrdtisayud veddrtham smritvd idbda- 
rachandh vidadhati ity arthah \ “tad-bheddd” iti | dnupurvl-Bheddd ity 
arthalt \ tatai cha Kathddayo veddnupurvydh karttdra^ eva ityadi j 
Nagojibhatta : Amsma vedasya nityatvaih svlkritya aMena anityafyima 
dha ‘‘yadyapy arthah” iti | anma vedatvam sabddrthdbhe^a-vritti-dhva- 
nitvam | natiu “ dhdta yathd pdrvam akalpayad” ityadi-krtdi-balma 

SB gee Colebiooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 402 ff., or p. 259 ff. of Williams and Norgate’s ed. 
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' anupurvt api sa eva iti navi/a-purva-niimaSiad-siddhantdt sd nityd iti 
ayyJitam ata aha “ mahapralayd&iihv ” iti j anypurvyds tat-tat-kshanor 
ghatitatvena anityatvam iti hhdoah iti Icechit | tan na | yadgapy a^tho 
nityah ” ityadi-valcya-iisiha-virodhdt \ a/rthasydpi jyotishtomdder anityat- 
vdt I pravdhdvichchhedena nityaivatn tu ubhayor api tasmdd manvantara- 
Ihedena dmcpurvt ihinnd eva “ prati-»iam>antaram chaishd krwtir anyd 
vidhlyate” ity uMer ity anye | pate tu | “ortho nityah" ity atra hrita- 
hatva-virodJvy-anityatvaeya eva ahhyupagamah purva-pakehind tddrisa- 
nityatvasya eva chhandaem ukteh | eram cha artha-sabdetia atra lharah \ 
mukhyafayd tasya eva aarva-veda-tdtparyya-vishayatvdt | “vedaii oha 
sarvair aham eva vedyah ” Hi Gitokter ity uhuh \ varndnupUrvyHh anit- 
yatve mdnam dha “ tad-bhedach eha ” iti { anityatva-vydpya-bhedena tat- 
siddhih I bhedo 'tra ndndtvam | Isvare tu na ndndtvam \ bhede mdnam 
vyavahdram dha ] “ Kdthaka ” ityddi | arthaikye 'py dnupurvi-bhedad 
eva Kdthaka-kdldpakddi-vyavahdrah Hi bhdvah \ atra anupurvt anityd 
ity ukteh paddni tdny eva iti dhvanitvam \ tad dim “ tatas eha Kafhd- 
dayah " ityddi \ 

As Professor Goldstiieker has only given (in p. 146 of his Preface) a 
translation of the above extract from Patanjali, and has left the pas- 
sages from £aiyyata and Kagojibhatta untranslated, I shall give his 
version of the first, and my own rendering of the two last. 

Patanjali : “ Is it not said, however, that ‘ the Vedas are not made, 
but that they are permanent {i.e. eternal)?’ (Quite so); yet though 
their sense is permanent, the order of their letters has not always re- 
mained the same ; and it is through the difference in this latter respeet 
that we may speak of the versions of the Hathas, Kalapas, Mudakas, 
Pippaladakas, and so on.” Kaiygata on Patanjali : “ ‘ Eternal ; ’ by 
this word he means that they are so, because no maker of them is 
remembered. By the words, ‘the order of their letters,’ etc., it is 
meant that, the order of the letters being destroyed in the great 
dissolutions of the universe, etc., the rishis, when they are again 
created, ftcoUeoting, through their eminent science, the sense of the 
Veda, arrange the order of the words. By the phrase, ‘through the 
difference of this,’ is meant the difference of order. Consequently, 
Katha and the other sages [to whom allusion was made] are the authors 
of the order of the Veda.” Ndgcjibhotta on Patanjali and Kaiyyata: 
“ Admitting in part the eternity of the Veda, he, Patanjali, declares in 
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the words, ‘ though the sense is eternal,’ etc., that it (the Yeda) is also 
in part not eternal. Sy this clause it is implied that the character of the 
Veda as such is constituted both hy the words and by the sense.” But is 
not the order also eternal, since it is a settled doctrine of the modern 
Mimansatas, on the strength of such Vedic texts as this, ‘the creator 
made them as before,’ etc., that the order also is the Tery same ? No ; 
this is incorrect, and in consequence, he (Kaiyyata) says, ‘ in the great- 
dissolutions,’ etc. Some say the meaning of this is, that the order is not 
eternal, inasmuch as it is formed in particular moments. But this is 
wrong, because it is opposed to the conclusion of the sentence, ‘ though 
their sense is eternal,’ etc., and because the objects signified also, such 
as the jyotishtoma sacrifice, are not eternal. Others say that both the 
sense and the order of the words are eternal [or permanent], owing to 
the continuity of the tradition ; and that, consequently, it is in different 
manrantaras that the order of the words is different, according to the 
text, ‘ in every manvantara this Aruti (Veda) is made different.’ Others 
ag.ain think that in the words, ‘the sense is eternal,’ etc., an admis- 
sion is made by an objector of an eternity opposed to the idea of 
production, since it is only such a [qualified] eternity that is men- 
tioned in the Veda; and that thus the word ‘sense,’ or ‘object’ 
(arthah), here refers to Isvara, because he is the principal object which 
is had in view in the whole of the Veda, according to the words of the 
Bhagavad-gita (xv. 15), ‘It is I whom all the Vedas seek to know.’ 
He next states the proof of the assertion that the order of the letters is 
not eternal, in the words, ‘ through the difference of this,’ etc. The 
difference in the order is proved hythe difference in the things included 
under the category of non-etemity. Difference here means variety. But 
in Isvara (God), there is no variety. He declares current usage to be. 
the proof of difference, in the words ‘ Kathaka,’ etc., which mean that, 
though the sense is the same, we use the distinctions of Kathaka, Kala- 
paka, etc., in consequence of the difference of arrangement. Here hy 
Ba 3 dng that the order is not eternal, it is implied that the words tme the 
same. And this is what is asserted in the words [of Haiyyata], ‘ con- 
sequently Hatha and the other sages,’ ” etc. 

I am indebted to Professor Goldstucker for a correction of my former rendering 
of this sentence, and of several others in this passage of Hagojibhafta. 


7 
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After quoting these passages at greater length than I have given 
them, Professor Goldstucker goes on to remark in his note : “ I have 
quoted the full gloss of the three principal commentators, on this im- 
portant Sutra [of Panini] and its Yarttikas, hecause it is of considerable 

interest in many respects We see.Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta 

writhing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Yeda 
with the differences of its various versions, which, nevertheless, main- 
tain an equal claim to infallibility. Patanjali makes rather short work 
of this much vexed question ; and unless it be allowed here to render 
his expression varna (which means ‘letter’), ‘word,’ it is barely pos- 
sible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of the ‘ sense’ of the Yeda. That the modem Mimansists 
maintain not only the ‘eternity of the sense,’ but also the ‘ permanence 
of the text,’ which is tantamount to tibe exclusive right of one single 
version, we learn, amongst others, from Kagojibhatta. But as such a 
doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in by the old Miman- 
sists, nor by Nagoji, as he tells us himself. He and !Kai 3 ryata inform 
us therefore that, amongst other theories, there is one, according to 
which the order of the letters (or rather words) in the Yaidik texts got 
lost in the several Pralayas or destructions of the worlds ; and since 
each manvantara had its own revelation, which differed only in the 
expression, not in the sense of, the Yaidik texts, the various versions 
known to these commentators represent these successive revelations, 
which were ‘ remembered,’ through their ' excessive accomplishments,’ 
by the Bishis, who in this manner produced, or rather reproduced, the 
texts current in their time, under the name of the versions of the 
Kathas, Ealapas, and so on. In this way each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the same 
subject by Kumaiila, in his Mlmonsa-varttika (i. S, 10).” 

III. The Vedanta . — I proceed to adduce the reasonings by which Bada- 
rayana, the reputed author of the Brahma, S'ariraka, or Yedanta Sutras, 
as expounded by S'ankara Acharyya in his S'ariroka-mima&aa-lhiUhi/a, 
or commentary on those Sutras, defends the eternity and authority of 
the Yeda. His views, as we shall see, are not by any means identica][ ~ 
with those of Jaimini and his school. After discussing the question 
whether any persons but men of the three highest tribes are qualified 
for divine knowledge, the author of the Sutras comes to the condusion 
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that S'udras, or persons of the fourth tribe, are incompetent, while 
beings superior to man, the gods, are competent*™ (Colebrooke’s Hisc. 
Ess. i. 348, or p. 223 of Williams and N'orgate’s ed.) In Sutra, i. 3, 
26, the author determines that the gods have a desire for final emanci- 
pation, owing to the transitoriness of their glory, and a capstcity for 
attaining it, because they possess the qualities of corporeality, etc . ; 
and that there is no obstacle which prevents their acquiring divine 
knowledge. A difB.culty, however, having been raised that the gods 
cannot be corporeal, because, if they were so, it is necessary to conceive 
that they would be corporeally present (as priests actually are) at the 
ceremonial of sacrifice, in which they are the objects of worship, — a 
supposition which would not consist with the usual course of such cere- 
monies, at which the gods are not seen to be corporeally present, and 
would, in fact, involve an impossibility, since Indra, for example, being 
but one, could not be corporeally present at numerous sacrifices at 
once; — this difficulty is solved (under Sutra i. 3, 27) in two ways, 
either by supposing (1) that the gods assume different forms, and 
are present at many sacrifices at once, although invisible to mortals ; or 
by considering (2) that, as a sacrifice is offered to (and not, by) a deity, 
many persons may present their oblations to that deity at once, just as 
one Srahman may be saluted by many different persons at the same 
time. It is, therefore, concluded that the corporeal nature of the gods 
is not inconsistent with the practice of sacrifice. Having settled these 
points, S'ankara comes to Sutra i. 3, 28 : 

“S' aide Hi ohet \ na | ata^ prabhavat | pratyalsshanvman&lhyam” | 

Ma natna vigrahavattve devadinam alhyupagamyamane karmani kas- 
chid virodhah prasanji | salde tu mrodhah prasajyeta \ iatham \ Aut- 
pattikaih hi iabdasya arthem aambandham asritya “ anapekshoAvad" 
iti vedasya pramdnyam atjidpitam \ Iddnim tu viyrahavati devata 'Ihyu- 
pagamyamand yadyapy aiivaryya-yogdd yugapad meka-karnM-eamhm- 
dhlni ha/vimshi Ihunjlta tathdpi vigraha-yogud asmad-ddi-vaj janana-ma- 
ranavati sd iti nityasya kabdasya anityena arthena nitya-sambandhe pra- 
Jiyamdne yad vaidike idbde prdmdnyam sthitam tasya viroiOiah tydd iti 
ehet I m ayam apy aati vwodhah, | kasmdd “ afahprabhavSf” | Atai eva 

100 por a discussion of tlie different question whether the gods can practise the cere- 
monies prescribed in the Vedas, see the First Volume of this work, p. 365, note. 
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hi vaidikat Mdud devadikam jagat pralhavati 1 Nam “janmddi asya 
yatah ” (Brahma Sutras i. 1, 3) iti hrahma-prahhavaham jagato 'vadha- 
■ritafk Icailiam iJia idbda-prahhavatvam uehyate \ Apieha yadi ndma vai- 
dikat iahdud asya prahhavo ’Ihyupagatah katham etdvata virodhah sahde 
parihritah | ydvata Vasavo Rudralj, Adiiydh Vtivedeveik Marutak ity ete 
'rtMh anityah eva tUpaiiimattvdt | Tad- unity atve cha tad-vachakanam 
vaidikandm Vasv-ddi-salddndm anityatvam kena vdryyate | Prasiddliam hi 
loks Devadattasya puire utpanne Tajnadattah iti tasya ndma kriyate iti | 
Tasmud virodhah eva idbde iti ehet | na | Gavddi-sahddrtha-sambandha- 
nityatva-darsanut | Na hi gavadi-vyaktlndm ntpattimattve tad-dkritindm 
apy utpatturnttvam sydd dravya-guna-karmandiii hi vyaktayah eva utpad- 
yante na dkritayak | Akritibhis cha iabdandHi samhandho na vyaktibhih | 
vyaMindm dnantydt sambandha-grahandmipapatteh | Vyaktishu utpadyor 
mdndsv apy dkritlndm nityatvad na gavadi-sdbdeshu katchid vii'odho dris- 
yate | Tathd devadi-vyakii-prabhavabhynpagame 'pi dkriti-nityatvud na 
kasehid Vasv-adi-iabdeshu virodhah iti drashtavyam 1 Akpti-viseshas tu de- 
vddlndm mantrdrfhavadddibhyo vigrahavattvddy-avagamdd avagantavyah \ 
Sthdna-Kiksha-sambandha-nimittdi cha Indrddi • Sabddh sendpatyddi- 
kabda-cat j Tatai cha yo yas tat tat sthdnam adhitishthati sa sa Indrddi- 
sabdair abhidhlyate iti na dosho bkavati j Na cha idaih kabda-prabhavat- 
vam Brahma-prabhavatva-vad updddna-kdranatvdbhiprdyena uehyate | 
katham tarhi sthiti-vdchakdtmand nitye kabde nityurtha-sambandhini 
kabda-vyavdlidra-yogyartha-vyakti-nishpattir “ atah prabhavah” ity uch- 
yate j katham punar avagamyate kahdat prdbhavati jagad iti \ '‘pratya- 
kshdnnmdndbhy&m " | Bratyaksham krutih | prdm&nyam prati anape- 
kshatvdt | anuindnam smritih | prdmdnyam prati sdpekshatvdt | Te hi 
kabda-pUrvdm srishiim darkayatah | “ Bte” iti vai prajdpatir devdn 
asrijata “ asrigram" iti manushydn “indavah" itipitnms “tirahpavi- 
tram" iti grahdn “ dkavah” iti stotrant “vikvdni" iti kastram “ abhi 
saubhagd ” ity anydhi prajdlj, iti krutih | Tathd 'nyatrdpi " sa manasd 
vdehani tnithunam samabhavad" (S'atapatha Brahmana x. 6, 5, 4, and 
Brihadaranyaka TJpanishad, p. 50) itydeUnd tatra tatra kabda-purvikd 
srishtih kravyate | Smritir api^anUdi-nidhand nityd vag utsrishtd svayam- 
bhuvd I ddau vedamayl divyd yatah sarvdh pravrittayah" ity utsargo'py 
ayam vuchak sampraddya-pravarttanatmako drashfavyah anadi-nidhana- 
ydh anyadrikasya utsargasya asambhavdt \ Tathd “ ndma rdpafii cha bhd- 
tdn&Hi karmanam cha pravarttanam \ Veda-kdbdebhya evddau nvrmama sa 
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maheivarah’^ iti \ “sarveshdm cha sa niimanikarmdni o7iaprithahprithak \ 
Veda-ialdehhya evadavt prithak aamithS.s eha nirmame ” iti cha | Apieka 
chihirsMtam artJmn anutishtlian tasya vaeliakaih iohdam pUrvarh smritvii 
pakchdt tan a/rtham mutisJitkati iti Barveslium nah pratyakahm etat | 
Tatkd prajupater api arashttt^ srisMeh purvam vaidikdh sdbdah mmaai 
prddurbalhuvtih pasehdt tad-anugatdn arthdn aaaarjja iti gamyate \ Tathd 
clia srutih “ aa hhur iti vydharan hhumim aarijata” ity-evam-ddika 
hhnr-ddi-saldelhyah eva tnanaai prddnrbhiitelhyo bhur-ddi-hJcdn prddur- 
Ihutdn ariahfdn daraayati \ Mm-dtmakatii punah sabdam abhipretya idaiii 
sabda-prabhavatvam uehyate \ aphotam ity dka | . Taamad nitydt 

iabdat aphota-rupad dbhidhdyaMt kriyd-kdraka-phala-lakahanam jagad 
nbhidheya-bhutam prabhavatiti | . Tatas eha nityebhyah Sabdebhyo 

devadi-vyaitlnam prabhavah ity aviruddham \ 

Sutra i. 3, 29. “Ata eva eha nityatvam ” | avatantraaya ka/rttuh ama- 
randd eva hi athite veduaya nityatve devddi-vyakti-prabhavdbhyvpagamena 
taaya virodham dianhja “ atah prabhavdd*’ iti parihritya iddnlih. tad eva 
veda-nityatvaih athitaih dradhayati “ ata eva cha nityatvam ” iti \ atah 
eva eha niyatdkfiter devdder jagato voda-tabda-prabhavatvHd eva veda- 
iabda-nityatvam api pratyetavyam \ Tathd eha mantra-varnalf “ yajnena 
vuehah padavlyam dyan tdm anvavindann riahiehu praviahtdm'’ iti athi- 
tdm eva vdcham anuvinndm dariayati | Vedavydaas cha evam eva smarati 
(Mahabharata, Vanap. 7660) | "ywgdnte ’ntarhitdn vedan aetihdadn ma- 
harahayah \ lebhire tapaad purvam amtjndtdh avayambhwvd ” iti \ 

“ Sutra i. 3, 28 : ' Sut it is said that there 'will be a contradiction in 
respect of sound (or the 'word) ; but this is not so, because the gods are 
produced from it, as is proved by intuition and inference.’ 

“ Be it BO, that though the corporeality of the gods, etc., be admitted, 
no contradiction will arise in respect of the ceremonial. Still [it will 
he said that] a contradiction -will arise in regard to the word. How ? 
[In this way.] By founding upon the inherent connection of a word 
-with the thing signified, the authority of the Yeda had been established 
by the aphorism ‘ anapehahatvdt,’ etc. (Mimansa Sutras i. 2, 21 ; see 
above, p. 75.) But now, while it has been admitted that the deities are 
corporeal, it will foUow that (though from their possession of divine 
power they can at one and the some time partake of the oblations 


ui Compare S'atapatba Brabmana, xi. 1, 6, 3. 
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offered at niunerous sacrifices), they 'wiH still, owing to their corpo- 
reality, he subject, like ourselves, to birth and death ; and hence, the 
eternal connection of the eternal word with an object which is non- 
eternal being lost, a contradiction wiU. arise in regard to the authority 
proved to belong to the word of the Veda ; [for thus the word, not 
having any eternal connection with non-etemal things, could not be au- 
thoritative], But neither has this supposed contradiction any existence. 
How ? ‘ Because they are produced &om it.’ Hence the world of gods, 
etc., is produced from the Vedie word. But according to the aphorism 
(Brahma Sutras i. 1, 2) ' from him comes the production, etc., of all this,’ 
it is established that the world has been produced from Brahma. How, 
then, is it said here that it is produeed from the word ? And, moreover, 
if it be allowed that the world is produced from the Vedie word, how is 
the contradiction in regard to the word thereby removed, inasmuch as all 
the following classes of objects, viz. the Vasus, Hudras, Adityas, Vi^- 
vedevas, Maruts, are non-eternal, because produced; and when they 
are non-eternal, what is there to bar the non-etemity of the Vedie 
words Vasu, etc., by which they are designated? For it is a common 
saying, ‘ It is only when a son is born to Devadatta, that that son 
receives the name of Tajnadatta,’ [«.«. no child receives a name before 
it exists]. Hence a contradiction does arise in regard to [the eternity 
of] the word. To this objection we reply with a negative ; for in the 
case of such words as cow we discover an eternal connection between 
the word and the thing. For although individual cows, etc., come 
into existence, the species to which they belong does not begin to exist, 
as it is individual substances, qualities, and acts, which begin to exist, 
and not their species. Now it is with species that words are connected, 
and not with individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a connection 
would in their case be impossible. Thus as species are eternal (though 
individuals begin to exist) no contradiction is discoverable in the case 
of such words as cow, etc. In the same way it is to be remarked that 
though we allow that the individual gods, etc., have commenced to 
exist, there is no contradiction [to the eternity of the Vedie word] in 
the [existence of the] words Vasu, etc. [which denote those individual 
gods], since the species to which they belong are eternal. And the 
fact that the gods, etc., belong to particular species may be learned 
from this, that we discover their corporeality and other attributes in 
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tlie hymns and arthavadas (illustrative remarks in the Vedas), etc. The 
words Indra, etc., are derived from connection with some particular post, 
like the words 'commander of an army’ {amapati), etc. Hence, who- 
soever occupies any particular post, is designated by the words Indra, 
and so forth ; [and therefore Indra and the other gods belong to the 
species of occupants of particular posts]. Thus there is no difl5.oulty. 
And this derivation from the word is not, like production from Brah- 
ma, meant in the sense of evolution from a material cause. But 
how, since language is eternal and connected with etemeil objects, is 
it declared in the phrase ‘produced from it’ that the production of 
individual things, corresponding to the ordinary sense of words, is 
effected by a thing (sound or language), the very nature of which it 
is to denote continuance [and not such change as is involved in the idea 
of production ?] How, agaia, is it known that the world is pro- 
duced from the word ? The answer is, [it is known] ‘ from intuition 
and inference.’ ‘ Intuition ’ means the Veda, because it is independent 
of any (other authority). ‘Inference’ means the smrili, because it is 
dependent on another authority (the Veda). These two demonstrate 
that the creation was preceded by the word. Thus the Veda says, ‘ at 
(or with) the word ete (these) Frajapati created the gods ; at aarigram 
(they were poured out) he created men ; at indavah (drops of soma) he 
created the pityis; at tirah pavitram (through the filter) he created the 
libations ; at d^avah (swift) he created hymns ; at viivdm (all) he created 
praise ; and at the words alM aauVhaga (for the sake of blessings) he 
created other creatures.’ And in another place it is said ‘ with his 


10* This sentence is lather obscure. 

><» According to Gorinda Ananda’s Gloss this passage is derived from a Chhandoga 
Brilhmana. It contains a mystical exposition of the srords from Big-veda, ix. 62, 1 
(==SSma-Teda, ii. 180} which ora imbedded in it, viz. tie aarigram indavaa tirah 
pavitram Siavali | viavani ahhi aaokhagd \ “ These hurrying drops of soma have been 
poured through the filter, to procure all blessings.” (See Benfey’s translation.) It was 
by the help of Dr. Fertsch’s alphabetical list of the initial words of the verses of the 
Big-veda (in 'Weber’s Indische Studien, voL iii.) that I discovered the verse in ques- 
tion in the Big-veda. Govinda Ananda gives ns a specimen of his powers as Vedio 
exegete in the following remarks on thk passage : Itg atm-mantra-sthmii padai^ 
amfUvd Srahmid devadin aaji/ata { ialtra "eta" iti padam sarvammatvSd devSnaik 
mSraham aarig ndhiram tat pradham debt ramante iti"asTigrnfy" mamahgS^ | 
ehandra-aihanam pitm^m mdu-iabda^ tmarakafy Uyddi | " Brahma ereated the gods, 
etc., in conformity with the recollections suggested by the various words in this verse. 
The word ete (‘ these ’) as a pronoun suggested the gods. The beings who disport 
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miad I 10 entered into conjugal connection with Vach (speech).’ (St P. 
Br. X. 6, 5, 4, Brih. Ar. tTp. p. 50.) By these and other such texts 
the Yeda in various places declares that creation was preceded by the 
word. And when the Siufiti says, *In the hegiuning a celestial 
voice, eternal, without beginning or end, co-essential with the Vedas, 
was uttered by Svayamhhu, from which all activities [proceeded]’ 
(see above, p. 16), the expression ‘utterance of a voice ’is to be re- 
garded as employed in the sense of the origination of a tradition, 
since it is inconceivable that a voice which was ‘ without beginning or 
end,’ could be uttered in tire same sense as other sounds. Again, we 
have this other text, ‘ In the beginning Mahesvara created from the 
words of the Veda the names and forms of creatures, and the origina- 
tion of actions ; ’ and again, ‘ He created in the beginning the several 
names, functions, and conditions of all creatures from the words of the 
Veda.’ (See above, pp. 16 and 6.) And it is a matter of common ob- 
servation to us all, that when any one is occupied with any end which 
he wishes to accomplish, he first calls to mind the word which expresses 
it, and then proceeds to effect his purpose. So, too, in the case of Pra- 
japati the creator, we conclude that before the creation the words of the 
Veda were manifested in his mind, and that afterwards he created the 
objects which resulted from them. Thus the Yedio text which says, 
‘uttering llmh, he created the earth [Ihwni), etc ,’ intimates that the 
different worlds, earth, and the rest, were manifested, i.e. created from 
the words hhuh, etc., manifested in his mind. Of what sort, now, was 
this word which is intended, when it is said that the world was pro- 
duced from the word? It was sphofa (disclosure or expression), we 
are told.” 

I shall not quote the long discussion on which S'ankara here enters, 
regarding this term. (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 305 ff. ; Ballan- 
tyne’s Christianity contrasted with. Hindu Philosophy, pp. 192 ff. ; the 
same author’s translation of the commencement of the Mahabhashya, 
p. 10 ; and Professor HuUer’s article on the last-named work in the 
Journal of the German Or. Soe. vii. 170). S'ankara states his conclusion 

themselves in bodies of which blood {tank) is a predominant element, were aarigra^, 
‘ men.’ The word indu (whicb means both the soma plant and the moon) suggested 
the fathers who dwell in the moon," etc., etc. The sense of atfigram, as given above 
in the text, is “ were poured out.” Govinda Ananda, no doubt, understood it correctly, 
though he considered it necessary to draw a mystical sense out of it. , 
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to be that “from the eternal word, in the form of sphota, which expresses 
[all things], the object signified by il^ viz. the world, under the three 
characters of action, causer, and the results of action, is produced,” and 
finishes his remarks on this Sutra (i. 3, 28) by observing: “ Consequently 
there is no contradiction in saying that the individual gods, etc., are de- 
rived from eternal words.” He then proceeds to Sutra i. 8, 29 : “‘Hence 
results the eternity of the Vedas.’ ” On this he observes, “ The eternity 
of the Veda had been established by the fact of its being described in 
the Smriti as the work of a Self-dependent Maker. Eut a doubt had 
been suggested that this eternity is inconsistent with the admission that 
individual gods, etc., have commenced to exist. This doubt, however, 
having been set aside by the preceding aphorism, ‘ Since they are pro- 
duced from it,’ he now confirms the eternity of the Veda (which had 
been already proved) by the words of the Sutra before us, which mean 
that as a result of this very fact that the world, consisting of gods and 
other beings belonging to fixed species, was produced from the words of 
the Vedas, the eternity of these Vedio words themselves also must be 
believed. Accordingly, the words of the hymn, ‘ by sacrifice they fol- 
lowed the path of Vaoh, and found her entered into the lishis ’ (B. V. 
X. 71, 3 ; see the First Volume of this work p. 254, and Volume Second, 
p. 220) prove that Vach already existed when she was discovered. And 
in the very same way Vedavyasa records that, ‘ formerly the great rishis, 
empowered by Svayambhu, obtained through devotion the Vedas and 
Itihasas, which had disappeared at the end of the preceding yuga.’ ” 

Sayana refers to the Sutra just quoted (i. 3, 29), as well as to another 
of the Vedanta aphorisms (i. 1, 8) in p. 20 of the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Eig-veda in these words : 

Nanu hhagavatd BddariiyanenaVedasya Brahna-hdryyatoam sdtritam \ 
“ sdsira-ymitvdd” iti | rigvedddi-sdstra-kdranatvud Brahma mrveynam 
iti tdtrdrthah | Iddham | na etdvatd paurasheyatvam Ihavati | tnanwshya- 
ninnitatvdlhdvdt | idrisam apamutheyatvam aihipretya vyavahdra-daid- 
ydm dMSadi-vad nityatvam Bddardyanenaiva devatddhiharane sHtritam | 
“ ata evaeha nityatvam ” iti ] 

“ But it is objected that the venerable Badarayapa has declared in 
the aphorism ‘ since he is the source of the sastra (Brahma Sutras i. 1, 
3), that the Veda is derived from. Brahma ; the meaning of the aphorism 
being, that since Brahma is the cause of the Eig-veda and other S'astras, 
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lie is omniscient. This is true; hut it fiimishes no proof of the 
human origin of the Yeda, since it was not formed hy a man. B^ora- 
yana had in view such a superhuman origin of the Yeda, when in the 
[other] aphorism ‘ hence also [its] eternity is to he maintained,’ (which 
is contained in the section on the deities), he declared it to he, like 
the sether, etc., eternal, during the period of mundane esdstence.” 

The remarks of S'ankara on the Brahma Sutra (i. 1, 3) above referred 
to, begin as follows : 

Maliatah rig-vedadeh i&airaaya atuhi-vidyd-athdnopdbrinihitaaya pra- 
dupa-vat aanartha-dyotinaa aarvajna-halpaaya yonih Mranam Brahma \ na 
hi idrUaaya sdatraaya rigvediidi-ldkahanaaya aarvajna-gu^nvitaaya aar- 
vajndd anyatah aambhavo ’sti [ Yad yad viatardrtham Sdatratn yaamdt 
puruaha-vUeahdt aamlhavati yathd vydJcaranddi Pdniny-dder jneyaika- 
deidrtham dpi sa tato ’py adhikaiara-vijHdnah iti praaiddharn lake \ kimu 
vaktavyam, aneka - idkhd - hheda - hhinnaaya deva - tiryan- manuahya-varnd- 
kramddi-pravibhdga-hator rig-vedddy-akhyaaya aarva-jndndharaaya apra- 
yatnana eva Uld-nydyena puruaha-niivdaa-vad yaamdd mahato hhuidd 
yoneh aamlhavah (“ aaya mahato bhdtaaya nihaaitam etad yad rig-vedai. ” 
ity-ddeh krutea) taaya mahato bhdtaaya mraHhyaffi aarvajnatvaih aarva- 
iaktiivam cha iti \ 

“ Brahma is the source of the great S^astra, consisting of the Big-veda, 
etc., augmented hy numerous branches of science, which, like a lamp, 
illuminates all subjects, and approaches to omniscience. Now such a 
S'astra, distinguished as the Big-veda, etc., possessed of the qualities of 
an omniscient being, could not have originated from any other than an 
omniscient being. "When an extensive treatise on any subject is pro- 
duced by any individual, as the works on Grammar, etc., were by 
Panini and others, — even although the treatise in question have for its 
subject only a single department of what is to be known, — it is a 


See the quotation from the Vedartha-prakarfa, at the tep of p. 70, above. The 
aither (oi-5»«) is uncreated according to the Taise^ikas (EenSda’s Sutras, ii. 1, 28, 
■with S Wkara Midra’s commentary, and S’ankara Acharyya on Vedanta Sutra, ii. 3, 3 : 
hahy akaaaaya utpatiihaambhavayitum aakyd srhnatSamihhug-ahhiprdydmt^rishu 
jlvatau I “ The production of the tether cannot be conceived as possible, so long as 
those who follow Kanuda’a view retain their vitality”). The Vedanta Sutras, ii. 3, 
1-7, on the other hand, assert its production by Brahma, in conformity with the text 
of the Taittiriyakas which affirms this : TaantSd vai etaanidd dimttnab dkaaab aam- 
Ihutah 1 “ Prom that Soul the tether was produced." 
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matter of notoriety that the author is possessed of still greater kno'W- 
ledge than is contained in his work.’®® "What then need we say of the 
transcendent omniscience and omnipotence of that great Eeing from 
whom issued without effort, as an amusement, like a man’s breathing 
(according to the Vedic text ‘ the Big-veda is the breathing of that 
great Being ’), that mine of universal knowledge called the Big-veda, 
etc., which is divided into many Vakhas, and which gave rise to the 
classes of gods, beasts, and men, with their castes and orders ? ” 

It is clear from the aphorism last quoted that there is a distinc- 
tion between the doctrine of the Purva Mimansa, and the Uttara 
Mtmansa, or Vedanta, regarding the origin of the Veda, in so far as the 
former is silent on the subject of its derivation from Brahma, which the 
latter asserts. It is also to be observed that Sayana understands the 
eternity of the Veda as laid down in the Brahma Sutras in a qualified 
sense (as limited to the duration of the mundane period) and not as an 
absolute eternity. 

I may remark that in their treatment of the Vedic passages which 
they cite, the practice of Badarayana, the author of the Brahma Sutras, 
and of his commentator, S'ankara Aoharyya, corresponds to their theory 
of the infallihility of the sacred text. The doctrines inculcated in 
the Sutras, and expounded and vindicated by the commentator, pro- 
fess to be based on the Veda; and numerous texts are cited in their 
support. Such passages as coincide with the theories maintained in 
the Sutras are understood in their proper or literal [mukhya) sense ; 

Dr. Ballantjme (Aphorisms of the Vedanta, p. 8} renders the lost words thus : 
. . . . “ that man, even in consideration of that, is inferred to he exceedingly knowing.” 
Govinda Ananda’s note, however, confirms the rendering I have given. Fort of it is 
ns follows : Tad yaeh ehhastram yamad aptat tamblmvati aa tatali aastrad adhikhar- 
i/ia-jnatuih iti praaiddham | “ It is well known that the competent author from whom 
any treatise proceeds has a knowledge of more than that treatise (contains).” The 
idea here is somewhat similar to that in the second of Bishop Butler’s Sermons 
“ Upon the love of God ” ; “ Effects themselves, if we knew them thoroughly, would 
give us hut imperfect notions of wisdom and power ; much less of his Being in whom 
they reside.” .... "This is no more than saying that the Creator is superior to the 
works.of his hands.” 

MS jj, alternative explanation of the aphorism is given hy the oommentator, 
according to which it would mean ; ” The body of Scripture, oohsistiiig of the Big- 
veda, etc., is the source, the cause, the proof, whereby we ascertain exactly the nature 
of this Brahma " {athavd yathohlam riyvedddi-aaatrim yonify karonam pnanSnam 
aaya Brahmano ycctKdvat avarujmdhigama). 
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whilst other texts which appear to be at Tarianoe with the Yedantio dog- 
mas, and to favour those of the other philosophical schools, are explained 
as being merely figurative {gauna or IhuMa) ; or other interpretations are 
given. See, for example, the Brahma sutras, i. 1, 6 ; ii. 4, 2 f., etc., with 
S'ankara’s comments. The supposition of any real inconsistency between 
the different statements of the sacred volume is never for a moment 
entertained.’"^ As, however, the different authors of the Vedio hymns, 
of the Brahmanas, and even of the TJpanishads, gave free expression to 
their own vague and unsystematic ideas and speculations on the origin 
of aU things, and the relation of the Deity to the universe, and re- 
cognized no fixed standard of orthodox doctrine to which they were 
bound to conform, — ^it was inevitable that they should propound a 
great variety of opinions which were mutually irreconcilable. But as, 
in later times, the Vedas came to be regarded as supernatural and in- 
fallible books, it was necessary that those systematic theologians who 
sought to deduce from their contents any consistent theory of being and 
of oreation, should attempt to shew that the discrepancies between the 
different texts were only apparent. 


Sect. IX. — Arguments of the follotoers of the Nyaya, VaUeshiha, and 
Sdnkhya Systems in support of the authority of the Vedas, but 
against the eternity of sound. 

I. The Nydya. — ^The eternity of sound is, as we have already dis- 
covered from the allusions of the Mimansaka commentator, (above p. 73), 
denied by the followers of the Xyaya school. The consideration of this 
subject is begun in the following way in the STyaya aphorisms of Go- 
tama, as explained by Visvanatha Bhattaoharya in the Xyaya-sutra- 
vritti, ii. 81 : 

’0^ See S'ankaTB on the Br. Sutras, iii. 31 (p. 844 of Bibl. Indica), where he says, 
yadipumr elcasmin Brahmani iahuni vtfnanSni vetfanlanlaresAupratipipadayisAitam 
UsAam eAam ahArantam bAranlani itarani ity maivasa.praamgo vedantesAu tasmad na 
tavat pratimdSniam, BraA«M-mjna«a-hhedah asankitum sdkyate \ “ If, again, in the 
dihcTcnt Yedantas («.e. TJpanishads) a variety of conceptions regarding the one Brahma 
he sought to he established, one of these (coii^ceptions) will he collect, and the others 
erroneous, and thus the ohjection of being untrustworthy will attach to the TJpani- 
shads. It must not, therefore, he suspected that there is in each of the Hponishads 
a different conception of Brahma.” 
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Yeiasya pramanyam apta-pramanyat siddJiam ] na cha idam yujyaU 
vedasya nityatvad ity aianlcdydm varndndm anityatvdt katham tat-samu- 
ddya-rupoiya vedasya nityatnam ity dsayena sabddnityatva-prakaranam 
dralhate \ tatra aiddhanta-sutram | “Adimaitvdd aindriyakatvdt krita- 
Icatvdd upackdrdch oka" | 81. S'ahdo ’nityah ityddik \ ddimattvdt aakd- 
randkatvdt | nanu na sakdranakatvadi kantha-tdh-ddy-alhiyhdtdder 
vyanjakatv&ndpy vpapatter atah aha aindriyakatrdd iti sdmdnyavattve 
sati vahir-indriya-yanya-laukikika-pratyaksha-viahayatfdd ity arthah | 
.... Aprayojakatvam dsankya dha kritaketi 1 kritake ffhapddau yathd 
upaclidro jndnam tathaiva kdryyatva-prakdraka-pratyakaha-^iahayatvad 
ity arthah \ tathd cha kdryatvena andhdryya-adrvalaukika-pratyaksha- 
Idldd anityatvam eva aiddhati i 

“ It has been proved (in the 68th Sutra, see bdow) that ‘ the authority 
of the Veda follows from the authority of the competent person who made 
it.’ But it may be objected that this is not a proper ground on which 
to base the authority of the Veda, since it is eternal. With the view 
of proving, in opposition to this, that since letters are not eternal, the 
Veda, which is a collection of letters, cannot be so either, the author of 
the Sutras commences the section on the non-eternity of sound. The 
Sutra laying down the established doctrine, is as follows : ‘ Sound can- 
not be eternal, as (1) it had an origin, as (2) it is cognizable by sense, 
and (3) it is spoken of as factitious.’ Sound is non-eternal, etc., because 
(1) it had a beginning, i.e. because it had a cause. But it may be said 
that it had no cause, as, agreeably to the doctrine of the Mimansakas 
(see above, p. 74), the action of the throat and palate in pronunciation 
may merely occasion a manifestation of sound [without creating it]. In 
reply to this it is said (2) that sound is cognizable by sense, i.e. that 
though it belongs to a genus, it is an object of ordinary perception 
through an external sense.” [A different explanation given by other 
interpreters is next quoted, which I omit.] ..." Then surmising that 
the preceding definition may be regarded as not to the point, the 
author adds the words ‘ since it is spoken of as factitious,’ i.e. as jars 
and other such objects are spoken of as — are known to be — ^products, so, 
too, sound is distinguishable by sense as being in the nature of a pro- 
duct. And in consequence of this incontrovertible and universal per- 
ception of its being produced, It is proved that it cannot be eternal.” 
[Two other explanations of this last clause of the Sutra are then added.] 
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Leaving the reader to study the details of the discussion in Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s aphorisms of the Nyaya (Part Second, pp. 77 £F.), I 'will pass 
over most of the Sutras, and merely quote the principal conclusions of 
the Nyaya aphorist. In Sutra 86 he says in opposition to the 13th 
Sutra of the Mimansa (above, p. 74) : 

86. “jPraff uchchdranad anvpalamhhdd dmranddy - ant^alabdeh'’ | 
S'ahdo yadi nityah sydd uchelidrandt prdg apy upalabhyeta irotra-smni- 
Jcartha-aaUvdt ( na eha atra praiilandhahm atti Uy aha dvaraneti dva- 
randdeh pratihandhalcagya anupalahdhyd ahhdm-nirnaydt | desdntara- 
gamanam tu iahdasya amurttatodd na lanihkdvyate \ atindriydnanta- 
pratibandhakatea-halpandm apekshya sabddnityatm-kalpand eva laghi- 
yasi iti bhdvah \ 

“ ‘ Sound is not eternal, because it is not perceived before it is 
uttered, and because we do not perceive anything which should inter- 
cept it.’ If sound were eternal, it would be perceived even before it was 
uttered, firom its being in contact with the ear. [Sound, as Dr. Pallan- 
tyne explains, is ‘ admitted to be a quality of the all-pervading aether.’] 
And in the next words the aphorist says that there is no obstacle to its 
being so heard, since the non-existence of any hindrance, such as an 
intercepting medium, is ascertained by our not perceiving anything of 
that sort. And it is not conceivable that soimd should have gone to 
another place [and for that reason be inaudible], since it has no defined 
form. The supposition that sound is non-eternal, is simpler than the 
supposition that there are an infinity of imperceptible obstacles to its 
perception.” 

The 89th and 90th Sutras, with part of the comments on them, are 
as follows : 

89. “Aspariatvdt ” | idbdo nityah \ aspariatvud gagana-vad iti bhdvah \ 
90. “Aa Tearmdnityatvdt ” asparsvalvaih na sabda-nityatva-sddhakam kar- 
mani vyalhichdrdt \ 

89. “ It may be said that sound is eternal, from its being, like the 
sky, intangible. 90. But this is no proof, for the intangibility of sound 
does not establish its eternity, since these two qualities do not always 
go together ; for intangibility, though predicable, e.g. of action, fails to 
prove its eternity.” 

The 100th and following Sutras are as follows : 

100. ^‘Vindia-kdrandnupalaliheh” | 101. '‘Airavana-hdrandnupaildb- 
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dheh satata-ira/oam-prasangah” | Yady apratyakshiid alhava-siddhts 
tada 'irmana-karamsya aprafyakshatvQ.d asravanaih m syad xti satata- 
krmana-prasangah iti bhdvah \ ' 102. “ Uyalahhyamane eha mupaldbdher 
asattvad anapadeiah’^ I Anwnanadina vpalabhyamdne mnaia-karme 
amtpalabdher abhdvdt tvadlyo hetur anapadesah asiidhakafi atiddJtatvat | 
janya-bhdmtvem vinaia-kalparum iti bhdvah | 

"It is said (100) that ‘ sound must be eternal, because we perceive 
no cause fvhy it should cease.’ The answer is (101), first, ‘ that if the 
non-existence of any such cause of cessation were established by the 
mere fact of its not being perceived, such non-perception would occasion 
our hearing continually, which is an absurdity.’ And (102), secondly, 
‘ since such non-perception is not a fact, inasmuch as [a cause of the 
cessation of sound] is perceived, this argument falls to the ground.’ 
Since a cause for the cessation of sound is discovered by inference, etc., 
and thus the non-perception of any cause is seen to be untrue, this 
argument of yours proves nothing, because its correctness is not estab- 
lished. The purport is that we suppose, from sound being produced, 
that it must also be liable to perish.” 

Sutras 106-122 are occupied with a consideration of the question 
(above treated, pp. 73, 74, in Sutras 10 and 16 of the Mlmansa) whether 
letters can change or not. The conclusion at which Gotama arrives is, 
that the substance of letters cannot undergo any alteration, though they 
may be said to change when they are modified in quality by being 
lengthened, shortened, etc. 

In a preceding part of the Second Book (Sutras 57-68) Gotama treats 
of the Yeda, and repels certain charges which are alleged against its 
authority. I shall quote most of these aphorisms, and cite the com- 
mentary more fuUy than Dr. Ballantyne has done. (See Ballantyne’s 
Nyaya Aphorisms, Part ii. pp, 56 ff.) 

S'abdasya drishfadrishtdrihakatvena dvaividhyam uklam tatra eha 
adrishfdrthaka-kdbdaeya vedasya prdmunyam parikshitum purva-paksha- 
yati I 57. “Tad-apr&mdnyam anrtta-vydghdta-pitnarukta-doehebhyah " | 
Taaya drishtdriAaka^yatirikta-tabdatya vedasya apramanyam | huialy | 
anritatvadi-doshdt | tatra eha putreshti-kdryddau hoaehit phaldnutpatH- 
dariandd anritatvam | vydghdtah pftrvdpara~virodhah . \ yatha “wdite 
juhoti anudite juhoti saniayddhyushite juhoti | sydvo'sya dhdim abhya/ea- 
harati ya wd/iie juhoti iaoalo ’ey a dhutim ahhyavdharati yo 'nudite juhoti 
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iyava-iavaliiv asya aliutim alhyavaharaio yah samayddhyushite juhoti ” 
aira cha uditddi-vdiydnam ninddmmntdnishta-iddlumatd-bodliaka-vdhya- 
virodhah j paumruktyUd ap^rdnuinyam ] YatM “trihprathamdm anvdha \ 
trir uttamdm anvdha ” | iiy atra uttamatvaByaprathamatva-paryavasdndt 
trih Itathamna cha paimaniktyam | eteshdm aprdmdnye tad-driahtuniena 
tad-elca-harttrilcatvena tad-elca-jatiyatvenava aarva-veddprdmdnyam sadha- 
niyam iti hhdvah \ aiddhanta-sutram | 58. “Na Tearma-harttri-aadhana- 
vaigunydt" \ Na vedapramanyam harma-lcarttri-addhana-vaigunydt pha- 
luhhdvopapatteh | 'karmamh hriyaydh vaigunyam ayathdvidhitvadi 1 kart- 
tur vaigunyam avidvattvadi \ addhanaaya havir-dder vaigunyam dprokahi- 
tatvddi I Tathokta-karmamh phaldlhdve hy anritatvam | na cha evam 
aati iti hhdvah \ vydghdtam pariharati | 59. “ Ahhyvpetya hdla-lhedc 
doaha-vachandt" | na vydghdtah iti seahak | Agny-adhdna-kale udita- 
homudikam ahhyupetya avikyitya anudita-homddi-karane purvokta-doaha- 
kathandd na vydghdtah ity arthah | paunaniktyam pariharati | 60. 
*‘Anuvddopapattea cha” \ chah punar-arthe \ amivddopapatteh punar na 
paunaruktyam \ niahprayojanatve hi paunaruktyaih doahalj, \ uhta-athale 
tv anuvddaaya vpapatteh prayojanaaya aamhhavdt \ ekddata-admidhmlndm 
prathamottamayoa trir abhidhdne hi panchadaSatvain aamhhavati | tathd- 
cha panchadasatvaih irugate \ “/»*«}» aham hhrdtyivyam panchadaadva- 
rcm vdg-vajrena cha hddhe yo ’amdn dveahti yam cha vayam dviahmah ” 
iti I Anuvddaaya adrthakatvam loka-praaiddham iti dha ( 61. “Vdhya- 
vibhdgaaya cha artha-grahandt ” | Ydkya-vibhdgaaya \ anuvddatvena 
vibhakta - vdkyaaya artha - grahandt prayojana - avikdrdt | aishtair iti 
seahah [ siahtdh hi vidhdyakunuvddakadi-bhedana vdkydih vibhajya anu- 
vddakaaydpi aaprayojanatvam manyante \ Vedc 'py evam iti hhdvah | . ■ . 
Uvam aprdmdnya-addhakam niraaya prdmdnyam addhayati ] 68. “Man- 
truyurveda-vach cha tat-prdmdnyam dpta-prdmdnydt” | Aptaaya veda- 
karttuh prdmdnydd yatharthopadetakatvad vedaaya tad-uktatvam arthdl 
labdham \ tena hetund vedaaya prdmdnyam anumeyam \ tatra driahtdntam 
dha mantruyurveda-vad iti \ mantro viahddi-ndsakah \ dyurveda-bhdgaa 
cha veda-athah eva \ tatra aaffivddena prdmdnya-grahdt tad-dyiahtantena 
vedtttvdvachhedena prdmdnyam anumeyam | dptam grihitam prdmdnyam 
yatra aa vedaa tddrisena vedatvena prdmdnyam anumeyam iti keehit ( 

“ It had been declared (Nyaya Sutras, i. 8) that verbal evidence is of 
two hinds, (1) that of which the subject-matter is seen, and (2) that of 
which the subject-matter is unseen. "With the view, now, of testing 
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the authority of that verbal evidence ■which refers to unseen things, 
viz. the Voda, Gotama states the first side of the question. Sutra 57. 

‘ The Veda has no authority, since it has the defects of falsehood, self- 
eontradietion, and tautology.’ That verbal evidence, which is distinct 
from such as relates to visible objects, i.e. the Veda, has no authority. 
Why ? Eecause it has the defects of falsehood, etc. Of these defects, 
that of ‘ falsehood ’ is established by the fact that •we sometimes observe 
that no fruit results from performing the sacrifice for a son, or the like. 

‘ Self-contradiction ’ is a discrepancy between a former and a later 
declaration. Thus the Veda says, ‘ he sacrifices when the sun is risen ; 
he sacrifices when the sun is not yet risen ; he sacrifices ’ [I cannot ex- 
plain the next words]. ‘ A ta-wny [dog ?] carries away the oblation of 
him who sacrifices after the sun has risen ; a brindled [dog ?] carries 
off the oblation of him who sacrifices before the sun has risen and 
both of these two carry off the oblation of him who sacrifices.’ .... 
Now here there is a contradiction between the words whieh enjoin 
sacrifices, and the words which intimate by censure that those sacrifices 
will occasion disastrous results. Again, the Veda has no authority, 
owing to its ‘tautology,’ as where it is said, ‘he repeats the first 
thrice, ho repeats the last thrice.’ For as the lastncss ultimately coin- 
cides with [?] the firstness, and as there is a triple repetition of the 
words, this sentence is tautological. Now since these particular sen- 
tences have no authority, the entire Veda will be proved by these 
specimens to stand in the same predicament, since all its other parts 
have the same author, or are of the same character, as these portions.” 

Hero follows the Sutra which conveys the established doctrine. “58. 
‘ The Veda is not false ; it is owing to some fault in the ceremonial, or 
the performer, or the instrument ho employs, that any sacrifice is not 
followed by the promised results.’ Faults in the ceremonial are such 
as its not being according to rule. Faults in the performer are such as 
ignorance. Faults in the instrument, i.e. in the clarified butter, eto., 
are such as its not being duly sprinkled, etc. For falsehood might be 
charged on the Veda, if no fruit resulted from a sacrifice when duly 
performed as prescribed ; but such failure never occurs.” 

Gotama next repels the charge of self-contradiction in the Vedas. 
“ 59. ‘ There is no self-contradiction, for the fault is only imputed in 
case the sacrifice should be performed at a different time fium that 

8 
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at first intended.’ The fault imputed to these sacrifices in the text in 
question would [only] be imputed if, after agreeing, at the time of 
placing the sacrificial fire, to perform the sacrifice after sunrise, one 
were to change it to a sacrifice before sunrise ; there is, therefore, no 
self-contradiction in the passage referred to.” 

He next rebuts the charge of tautology. “ 60. ‘ The Veda is not tau- 
tological because repetition may be proper.’ The particle aha means 
‘ again.' * Again, since repetition may be proper, there is no tautology.’ 
Eor repetition is only a fault when it is useless. But" in the passage 
referred to, since repetition is proper, its utility is apparent. For when 
the first and the last of the eleven samidhenis (forms of prayer used on 
throwing fuel into the fire) are each repeated thrice, the whole number 
of verses wifi, ho made up to fifteen,'™ Accordingly, this number of 
fifteen is mentioned in these words of the Veda, ‘ I smite this enemy 
who hates us, and whom we hate, with the last of the fifteen verses^ 
and with the thunderbolt of my words.’ ” 

He next observes that the advantage of repetition is commonly re- 
cognised. “ 61. ‘ And the Veda is not tautological, because the utility 
of this division of discourse is admitted,’ «.«. because the necessity for 
such a division of language, that is, of a description of language charac- 
terized as reiterative, is acknowledged, viz. by the learned. For by 
dividing language into the different classes of injunctive, reiterative* 
etc., learned men recognise the uses of the reiterative also. And this 
applies to the Veda.” 

The author of the aphorisms then proceeds to state and to define (in 
Sutras 62-67) the different sorts of discourse employed in the Veda, 
and to defend the propriety of reiteration. “ Having thus refuted the 
arguments which aim at showing that the Veda is of no authority, he 
goes on to prove its authority. 68. ‘ The authority of the Veda, like 
that of the formulas, and the Ayur-veda (treatise on medicine) follows 
from the authority of the competent [persons from whom they pro- 
ceeded].’ Since the competent maker of the Veda possesses authority, 
».«. inculcates truth, it results from the force of the terms that the Veda 
was uttered by a person of this character; and by this reasoning the au- 

If there are in all eleven formulas, and two of tbeso are each repeated tbrice, we 
have (2x3=) six to add to the nine (wMch remain of the original eleven), making 
(6-1-9 =) fifteen. See Mullet's Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 89 and 393. 
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thority of the Veda is to be inferred. He illustrates this by the case of 
the formulas and the Ayur-veda. By formulas {mantra) are meant the 
sentences which neutralize poison, etc., and the section containing the 
Ayur-Teda forms part of the Veda. Now as the authority of these two 
classes of writings is admitted by general consent, the authority of 
everything which possesses the characteristics of the Veda must be 
inferred from this example. Some, however, explain the aphorism 
thus : a Veda is that in which authority is found or recognised. Prom 
such vedicity (or possession of the character of a Veda) the authority 
of any work is to be inferred.” 

I add the greater part of the more detailed and distinct exposition 
of this aphorism given by the commentator Vatsyayana (Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 91) : 

Kim punar ayumedasya prdmanyam \ yad ayurvedena upadiiyaU 
idaih Icntvd ishtam adhigaehchhaii idam varjjayitvd ’nishfam jahdti 
tasya amiahfhiyamdnaaya tatJid - hhdvah satydrtkatd - 'viparyyayah ■ \ 
mantra -paddndm olia vialia - Ihdtdtani - pratishedhdrthdndm prayoge 
^rthasya tatkd-lhdva^ etat prdmdigyam | M)%~1criiam etat | dpta-prd- 
mdnya-kritam \ kim punar dptdndm prdmdnyam \ sdkshdt-krita-dhar- 
maid bJiuta-dayd yathd-bhutdrtha-ehikhydpayishd iti \ dptdh hhalu sdh- 
sliat-krita-dharmdnah idaiii lidtavyam ayam asya kdni-ketw idam avya 
adhigantamjam ayam asya adhigamana-hetur iti bhutdny anukampanta | 
teshdth kbalu vai prdna-bhritdm svayam anavabudhyamdndndffi na anyad 
upadeidd avabodha-kdranam asti \ na eha anavdbodhe aamthd varjganaih vd | 
na vd akritvd svasti-bhdvabt \ nd ’pyasya anyak iipakdrako’py asti | hanta 
vayam ebhyo yathd-darianam yathd-bhiltam upadisamah \ te ime krutvd 
pratipadyamdndb: heyam hdsyanty adhigantavyam eva adhigamishyanti 
iti I evam dptopadetah eiena tri-vidhena dpta-prdmdnyena parigrihito 
'nushthtyamdno ’rthasya addhako bhavati | evam dptopadeiah pramdnam 
evam dptdh pramdnam \ driahtdrthena dptopadcsana ayurvedena adriah- 
fdrtbo veda-bhdgo ’numdtavyah pramdnam iti ) apta-prdmdnyaaya heto^ 
samdnatvdditi | aaya api eha eka-deSo “ grdma-kdmo yajeia” ity evam-ddi- 
dria/t(drthas tena anumdtavyam iti \ lake eha bhuydn upadeiaSrayo vya- 
vahdrafy | laukikaaya apy upadeahtur upadeatavydrtha-jndnenapardntgi- 
glirikshayd yatkd-bhiitdrtka-oliikhydpayiahayd eha prdmdnyam \ tat-pa/ri- 

A small portion of this comment, borrowed from Professor Baneijea's Dialognes 
on Hindu philosophy, was given in the let edition of this vol. p. 210. 
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grahSd aptopadehh pramdnam iti \ drasktri-pravahtri-sarnSnyach eha 
anumanam ye era aptdh, vedarthanam drashfara^ prarakidrai eha te eva 
Syurveda-prabhritlnam \ ity ayurxeda-prumanya-vad veda-prdmSnyam 
anumalavyam iti | nityatsad veda-takhyumm pramumtre tat-prdmSry- 
yam apta-pramSnydd ity ayuktam | sahdatya vaehakatviid artha-prati- 
pattau pramanatvam na nityatvdt | nityatvehi sarraeya sarrem vachanuch 
ehhalddrtha-vyavasthd 'nupapatiih | «ff anityatve vaehakatvam iti ehet ] 
na 1 lauhikeshv adarsanat \ te 'pi nitydh iti diet \ na ! anaptopadesiid 
artha-visamvado ’nupapamah 1 . . . . Manrantara-yugantareeht cha atl- 
tundgateahii eampraddya.hhyusa-prayQg(ivichhedo vedandih nityatvam dpta- 
prdmdnyach cha prdmanyam | laitkikethu saldesJnt eha etat samdnam | 

“ On what then does the authority of the Ayur-veda depend ? The 
Ayur-veda instructs us that to do so and so, is the means of attaining 
what is desirable, and to avoid so and so is the means of escaping what 
is undesirable : and the fact of such action having been followed by the 
promised result coincides with the supposition that the book declares 
what is true. So, too, the authority of the formulm for neutralizing 
poison, repelling demons, and arresting lightning, is shewn by their 
application fulfilling its object. How is this result obtained? By 
the authoritativeness of competent persons. But what is meant by the 
authoritativeness of competent persons ? It means their intuitive per- 
ception of duty, their benevolence to all creatures, and their desire to 
declare the truth of things. Competent persons are those who have an 
intuitive perception of duty ; and they shew their benevolence to all 
creatures by pointing out that so and so is to be avoided, and that such 
and such are the means of avoiding it, and that so and so is to ho 
attained, and that such and such are the means of attaining it. ‘For 
these creatures,’ they reflect, ‘being themselves unaware of such things, 
have no other means of learning them except such instruction ; and 
in the absence of information they can make no effort either to attain 
or avoid anything; whilst without such action their welfare is not 
secured ; and there is no one else who can help in this case : come let 
us instruct them according to the intuition we possess, and in con- 
formity with the reality ; and they hearing, and comprehending, will 
avoid what should be avoided, and obtain what should he obtained.’ 
Thus the instruction afforded by competent persons according to this 
threefold character of their authoritativeness [viz. (1) intuition, (2) 
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benevolence, and (3) desire to teach], being received, and acted upon, 
effects the object desired. And so the instruction given by competent 
persons is authority, and these competent persons are authorities. 
"From the Ayur-veda, which conveys instruction given by competent 
persons in reference to objects perceptible by the senses, it is to be 
inferred that that part also of the Veda which is concerned with im- 
perceptible objects is authoritative, siuce the cause, the authori- 
tativeness of competent persons, is the same in both cases ; and the 
same inference is to be drawn from the fact that a portion of the 
injunctions of the last mentioned part of the Veda also have reference 
to perceptible objects, as in the case of the precept, ‘Let the man who 
desires landed property sacrifice,’ etc., etc. In common life, too, men 
usually rely upon instruction. And the authority of an ordinary in- 
structor depends (1) upon his knowledge of the matter to be taught, 
(2) upon his disposition to shew kindness to others, and (3) upon his 
desire to declare the truth. Prom its being accepted, the instruction 
i inparted by competent persons constitutes proof. And from the fact that 
tho seers and declarers are the same in both cases, viz. that the com- 
petent seers and declarers of the contents of the (rest of the) Veda are 
the very same as those of the Ayur-veda, etc., we must infer that the 
authoritatireness of the former is like that of the latter. But on the 
hypothesis that the authority of the Vedic injunctions is derived from 
their eternity, it will be improper to say that it arises from the autho- 
ritativeness of competent persons, since the authority of words as ex- 
ponents of meanings springs from their declarative character, and not 
from their eternity. Por on the supposition of tho eternity of words, 
every (word) would express every (thing), which would be contrary to 
the fixity of their signification. If it be objected that unless words are 
eternal, they cannot be declarative, we deny this, as it is not witnessed 
in the case of secular words. If it be urged again that soeular words 
also are eternal, we must again demur, since the discrepancy of purport 
arising from the injunctions of incompetent persons would be at variance 
with this." After some further argumentation Vatsyayana concludes ; 
“ The eternity of the Vedas [really] consists in the unbroken continuity 
of their tradition, study, and application, both in the Manvantaras and 

no Compare the commentator’s remarks introductory to the NySya aphorism ii. £7, 
quoted above, p. 112. 
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Yugas which are past, and those which are to come ; whilst their au- 
thority arises from the authoritatiyeness of the competent persons (who 
uttered them). And this is common to them with secular words.” 

The phrase sahshat-krita-dharmanah, “possessing an intuitive per- 
ception of duty,” which is employed by Vatsyayana in the preceding 
extract as a dcdnition of aptiLh, “competent persons,” is one which had 
previously beenapplied by Yaska (Nirukta, i. 20) to describe the character 
of the rishis : Sahahcit-hrita-dharmana^ rithayo hdbhuvuh | te 'vareihyo 
’aaJcshdt-krita-dharmabhyah upadesena mantrdn sampradu^ \ vpadesHya 
gldyanto ’vare lilma-gralianOya imam grantham samamnasishur vedam 
eka vedengani eha \ “ The rishis, who had an intuitive perception of 
duty, handed down the hymns by (oral) instruction to men of later 
ages, who had not that intuitive perception. These, declining in their 
power of giving instruction, compiled this work (the Nirukta), the 
Veda, and the Vedangas, in order to facilitate the comprehension of 
details.” 

The VaUeshiha.—Ii.mQiag the aphorisms of this system also there are 
some which, in opposition to the Mlmansakas, assert, 1st, that the Vedas 
are the product of an intelligent mind ; and 2nd (if the interpretation 
of the commentator is to be received) that they have been uttered by 
God.”* 

The second aphorism of the first section of the first book is as follows : 

Yato ’bhyudaya-nissreyasa-siddhih sa dkarmah | 

“ Eigbteousness is that through which happiness and future per- 
fection **’ are attained.” 

After explaining this the commentator proceeds to introduce the next 
aphorism by the following remarks : 

Ifanu nivritli-lahihano dharmas tattva-jnum-dvura niUreyasa-hitur ity 

”* Of the aphorisms, which I am about to quote, the first has been translated by 
Dr. Ballantyne (who published a small portion of these Sutras with an English version 
in 1851) ; and it, as well as the others, is briefly commented upon by the Eev. Prof. 
Banerjea, in his Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, pp. 174 ff., and I^ef. p. ix., note. 
See my article in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, No. zx. for 1862, entitled 
“Does the Vais'eshika philosophy acknowledge a Deity or not?” from which the 
translations now given have been transferred with but little alteration and a few ad- 
ditions. And compare Dr. Eoer's German translation of the Vais'eshika aphorisms in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1867, pp. 309 ff. 

*’* The Commentator explains abhj/udaya aa—tattva-jnanam, “a knowledge of the 
reality,” and niiireyam as atyantiKi di^ha-nivrittih, “ the complete cessation of 
suffering.” 
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oMra, kridih, pramamm \ iruter eva priimdnye vayam vipratipadyamahe 
‘^mrita-vydgMta-punaruMa-doshehhyah” \ .... na cha amnaya-pror 
tipadakam kinehid asti nityatve niprattipattau | nitya-nirdoshatvam api 
sandigdham \ pauruaheyatve tu ihrama-prmnada-vipratipatti-karanSpa- 
tavadi-samiMvanaya aptoktatvam api sandigdham eva iti na niisreyasa’St 
na vd tattra tattva-jndnam dvdraih na vd dkarmah iti smrvam etad dha- 
lam { atah dha “ tad-vachandd dmndyasya prdmdnyam" \ '“tad" ity 
anupaTcrdntam api prasiddhi-siddhataya iharam pardmrUati \ yatha 
“ tad-aprdmdnyam anrita-vydghdta-punarukta-doshelhyah ” iti Gawta- 
miya-sdtre tach-cMtabdena anupakrdnto 'pi vedak pardmriiyate \ tathd 
cha tad-vaehandt tena Uvarem pranayandd dmndydtya vedaaya pi'dmdn- 
yam \ yadvd “tad" iti sannihitam dharmam eva pardmri&ati | tafhd cha 
dJiarmasya “ vachandt " pratipadandd “ dmndyasya ” vedasya prdmdn- 
yam \ yad hi vdkyam prdmdnikam artham pratipddayati tat pramdnam 
eva yatah ity arthah \ Isvaras tad-dptatvam cha sddhayishyate | 

“Bat may it not be objected here that it is the Veda whioh proves 
that righteousness, in the form of abstinence from action, is, by means 
of the kno-wrledge of absolute truth, the cause of future perfection j but 
that we dispute the authority of the Veda because it is chargeable 
with the faults of falsehood, contradiction, and tautology”’ . . . • 
And further, there is nothing to prove the authority of the Veda, for 
its eternity is disputed, its eternal faultlessness is doubted, and if it 
have a personal author, the fact of this person being a competent utterer 
is questioned, since there is on apprehension of error, inadvertence, 
contradiction, and want of skill in composition attaching to him. Thus 
there is neither any such thing as future perfection, nor is either a 
knowledge of absolute truth the instrument thereof, or righteousness. 
Thus everything is perplexed.” 

In answer to all this the author of the aphorism says ; 

“The authority of the sacred record arises from its being uttered 
by Him.” 

“ Here,” says the commentator, “ the word tad (His) refers to I^vora 
(God) ; as, though no mention of Him has yet been introduced. He is 
proved by common notoriety to be meant; just as in the aphorism of 
Gautama : ‘ Its want of authority is shown by the faults of falsehood, 

lu Hero the same illnstrations are given as in the commentary on the Nyaya 
aphorisms, quoted above, pp. 113 ff. 
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contradiction, and tautology,’ tte Yeda, though not previously intro- 
duced, is intended hy the word And so [the meaning of the 

aphorism is that] the authority of the sacred record, i.e. the Veda, is 
proved by its being spohen by Him, composed by Him, hy Isvara. Or, 
taA (its) may denote dharma (duty) which immediately precedes ; 
and then [the sense will he that] the authority of the sacred record, 
i.e. the Veda, arises from its declaring, i.e. establishing, duty, for the 
text which establishes any authoritative matter must he itself an au- 
thority. The proof of Isvara and his competeuce will be hereafter 
stated.” The commentator then goes on to answer the charges of false- 
hood, contradiction, and tautology alleged against the Veda. 

The next aphorism which I shall quote (vi. 1, 1) is thus introduced 
by the commentator : 

Buddhi-purvu xakya-lcritir vede \ same&ra-mula-huranayor dharmadhar- 
mayoh parlhsha ehaslithddhydydrthah \ dharmdditarmau cha “ svarga- 
Icdmo yajeta” “na lalanjam hhalshayed'* ityddi-vidhi-nishedha-hala- 
Tcdlpanlyait vidhi-nishedha-vahjayo^ prdmdnye eati eydtdm \ tat-prdmdn- 
yafh oIm vahtur yathdrtha-vdhydrtha-jnuna-lahsham-guna-piirvalcatvdd 
upapadyate \ evata^ prdmdnyasya nishedkdt \ ata^ prathamam veda-pi'd- 
mdnya-prayojalca-guna-sddhanaik upakramate \ “ vdhja-kritir” vdkya- 
rachand \ ad luddM-purvd vaktri-yathdrtha-vdhjdrtha-jndm-purvd \ 
vdhja-rachandtvdt \ ''nadl-tire paneha pkaldni aanti” ity asmad-udi- 
vdkya-rachand-mt \ '' vede" iti vakya-samuddye ity artlialf \ tattraaamu- 
ddyindm vdkydndih kritih pakahah \ na cha aamad-Hdi-huddhi-purvalia- 

For tho sake of the reader who does not know Sanskrit, it may be mentioned 
that iad being in the erude, or uninflcctcd form, may denote any of the three genders, 
and may ho rendered cither ‘ his,' ‘ hers,’ or ‘ its.’ I may observe that the alternative 
explanation which the commentator gives of the Aphorism, i. 1, 3, viz. that the au- 
thority of the Yeda arises from its being declarative of duty, is a much less probable 
one than the other, that its authority is derived from its being the utterance of God ; 
for it does not clearly appear how the subject of a book ciin establish its authority ; 
and, in fact, the commentator, when he states this interpretation, is obliged, in order 
to give it tho least appearance of plausibility, to assume the authoritative character of 
the precepts in the Yeda, and from this assumption to infer the authority of the book 
which delivers them. I may also observe that Jayaniirayana Tarkapancliunana, the 
author of the Gloss on S'ankara Mis'ra's Commentary, takes no notice of this alter- 
native intci-pretation ; and that in his comment on the same aphorism when repeated 
at the close of the work (x. 2, 9) S'ankara Mis'ra himself does not put it forward a 
second time. Dr. Roer (Joum. Germ. Ur. Soc. for 1867, p. 310) argues in favour of 
the former of the. two interpretations as the true one. 
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tvena anyathasiddhify | “ svarga-Mmo yajeta ” ityadav isJtta-saihana~ 
tayah leuryyatdyah vd asmad-adi-luddhy-agoeharatvat j tern svaiantra- 
P'wruiha-pnrvdkatmm vede nddhyaU | vedatvaih cha sdbda-tad-t^e^vi- 
pramdnatiriUa-pramdna-janya-pramity-m>iBhaydrthahatv» aati Mda- 
janya-vdlcydrtha-jndndjanya-pramdna-sabdatvam | 

“ An examination of righteousness and unrighteousness, ■which are 
the original causes of the world,’** forms the subject of the 6th section. 
Now, righteousness and unrighteousness are to be constituted hyvirtue 
of such injunctions and prohibitions as these : ‘ The man who desires 
paradise should sacrifice,’ ‘ Let no one eat garlic,’ etc., provided these 
injunctions and prohibitions be authoritative. And this authoritative- 
uess depends upon the fact of the utterer [of these injunctions or pro- 
hibitions] possessing the quality of understanding the correct meaning 
of sentences, for the supposition of inherent authoritativeness is un- 
tenable. The author, therefore, first of all enters upon the proof of 
that quality which gives rise to the authoritativeness of the Veda. 

“Aphorism vi. 1. 1. — ‘There is in the Veda a construction of sen- 
tences which is produced (lit. preceded) by intelligence.’ ” 

“The ‘construction of sentences,’ the composition of sentences, ‘is 
produced by intelligence,’ i.e. by a knowledge of the correct meaning 
of sentences on the part of the utterer [of them] ; [and this is proved] 
by the fact of these sentences possessing an arrangement like the 
arrangement of such sentences as ‘ There are five fi'uits on the liver 
side,’ composed by such persons as ourselves. ‘ In the Veda,’ %.e. in 
the coUection of sentences (so called). Here the construction of the 
sentences composing the collection is the subject of the proposition 
which is asserted. And this construction must not be ascribed to a 
wrong cause by assuming that it was the work of a [limited] intelli- 
gence such as ours. [Because it was not a limited intelligence which 
produced these sentences]. For it is not an object of apprehension to 
the understandings of persons like ourselves that such injunctions as, 
‘He who desires paradise ^ould sacrifice,’ ore the instruments of 
obtaining what we desire, or that they are obligatoiy in themselves. 
Hence in the case of the Veda the agency of a self-dependent person is 

This, I suppose, means that the existence of the world in its present or developed 
form, is necessary in order to furnish the means of rewarding righteausness and 
punishing uurighteousn^. 
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establislied [since these matters could be known by such a person alone.^ 
And while the contents of the Veda are not the subjects of a knowledge 
produced by any proof distinct from verbal proof and the proofs 
dependent thereon, Vedicity, or the characteristic nature of the Veda, 
consists in its being composed of (authoritative) words, whose authority 
does not spring from a knowledge of the meaning of sentences arising 
from words [but depends on the underived omniscience of its author].” 
“Or, Vedicity consists in being one or other of the four collections, 
the Eich, Tajush, Saman, or Atharvan.” 

I will introduce the next aphorism (x. 2, 9) which I propose to cite 
(and which is a repetition of aphorism i. 1, 3), by adducing some 
remarks of the commentator on the one which immediately precedes it, 
viz. X. 2, 8 : 

iVam< iruti-pramanye aati tyad evam | tad eva tv, dtirhlham \ na hi 
mlmamsaMnam im nitya-nirdoshatvena sruti-prumanyam tvaya ishyate 
pmniAheyatvenabhyupagamat purushasya eha Ihrama-pramada-vipralip- 
tadi-tamhhavat \ atah aha “ druhfahhave ” iti \ drishfam ptmishuntare 
'smad-Sdau bhrama-pramdda- [viprati?2 lipaadihaHi puraaha-dushana^ 
tad-ahhdve aati ity arthah \ hahiti-karttritvena veda-vah(ritvena vO, ’»«»»»- 
taaya purvaha-dhaureyaaya nirdoahatvma eva vpaathitelf | tatho. eha tad- 
vachaaam na nirdbhidheyato, na vipantahJddheyatu na niahprayojanalhi- 
dheyatCL | Ihutendriya-inanaaam doahdd bhrama-pramdda-hdrilnapdtavddi- 
prayulctah eva vachaadm avisuddhayah aamlhuvyante \ na eha Isvara-va- 
ehaai tdadm aambhavah \ tad wktam ‘‘ rugdjnuniidihhir vaktd graatatvad 
anritam vadet | te cheivare m vidyante aa Iruydt Mtham anyathd ” [ 
na/nu tena uvarena vedah pranitah ity atra eva viprapatlir atah aha \ 
“tad-vaeiiandt dmndyasyaprdmdnyam” | iti sdstra-pariaamuptau ‘^tad- 
vaohandt ” tena iharena vaehandt pranayanud “ dmndyasya ” vedaaya 
prdmdnyam J tathd hi | vedda tdvat paurusheydh vuhyaivud iti addhitam | 
na eha aamad-ddayaa teahdih aahaara - idhhdvachchhinndndih vaktdrah 
aamlhdvyante atlndriydrthatvat | na eha atindriyartha-darSino ’amad- 
ddayah ] kineha dptolctdh veddh mahdjana-parigrihitatvdt \ yad na dptok- 
tam na tad mahdjana-parigrihltam \ mahujana-parigrihttam eha idam | 
taamdd dptoktam | ava-tantra-purwaha-pranltatvaih eha dptoktatvam \ 
mahdjam-parigrihitatvaffi eha aarva-darkandntahpdti-puniahdnuahthiya- 
mdndrthalvam | ‘kvachit phaldlhdvah karma-karitri-aadhana-vaigunyad 
nfi words arc a translation of the conclusion of Jayanuruyana's gloss. 
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ity uktam \ Tcarttri-smaranalltavad na evam iti ehet \ na \ harttri-amara- 
nasya puroam eva gadhitatvat \ tai-pramtatvafii clia sva-tanira-pvrusha- 
pranltatvud eva siddMm | na tv asmad-adinafh sahasra-&akha-veda-pra- 
nayane evUtantryam samhhavati ity uktatvat \ kincTut pramayah guna- 
janyatvena vaidika-pramuyoh api gwm-janyatvam uvasydkam \ taUra eha 
gum valctri-yatltdrtha-vahyiirtha-jnanam eva vaehyah \ tatha eha tad- 
riiah eva vede vaktCi yaJt evargapurvudi-visTiayaka - saltehMkaravun | 
tadrisas cha na isvarad anyah Hi sushfhti \ 

“ Wow all this will be so, provided the Veda is authoritative ; but 
this conditiou is the very one which is difficult to attain ; for you do 
not hold, like the Afimansakas, that the authority of the Veda arises 
from its eternal faultlcaaness ; since you admit that it has a personal 
author, and error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive are incident to 
such a person. It is with a view to this objection that the writer says 
in his aphorism, ‘ In the absence of what is seen,’ i.e. in the absence of 
those personal faults which are seen in other persons like ourselves,”^ 
such ns error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive : for the Supreme 
Person who is inferred from the creation of the world, or the author- 
ship of the Veda, can only exist in a stale of freedom &om fault ; and, 
consequently, neither want of meaning, nor contradiction of meaning, 
nor uselessness of meaning, can be predicated of his words. Incorrect- 
nesses in words are to be apprehended as the results of error, inad- 
vertence, or unskilfulness in composition, arising from some defect in 
the elements, the senses, or the mind. But none of these things is to 
be imagined in the word of Isvara (the Lord). And this has been 
expressed in the following verse : ‘ A speaker may utter falsehood, 
from being possessed by affection, ignorance, and the like ; but these 
[defects^ do not exist in God ; how then can he speak what is other- 
wise [than true] ? ’ 

“ But may not the fact that the Veda is composed by God be dis- 
puted ? In consequence of this, the author says (in the next aphorism): 

X. 2, 9. ‘ The authority of the Vedic record arises from its being ut- 
tered by Him.’ 

UT ^ different interpretation ie given by the commentator to this phrase drithta- 
bhdve, in an earlier aphorism in which it occurs, viz. vi. 2, 1. He there understands 
it to mean that where there is no visible motive for a prescribed action, an invisible 
one must he presumed (gattra dfuktam prayojunam nopiMhyate taUra adrithtam 
prayojanam kalpanlyam). 
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"Thus at the end of his treatise- [the writer lays it down that] the 
authority of the Veda is derived from its being His word, viz. from its 
being spoten, i.e. composed by Him, i.e. by Isvara. As thus ; The 
Vedas are derived from a person, because they arc formed of sentences. 
This has been proved. And persons like ourselves cannot be conceived 
as the utterers of these Vedas, which are distinguished by having 
thousands of B'ahhas (recensions), because their objects are such as lie 
beyond the reach of the senses; and persons like us have no intuition 
into anything beyond the reach of the senses. Further, the Vedas [are 
not only derived from a personal author, but they] have been uttered 
by a competent author {apta), because they have been embraced by 
great men. AVhatover has not been uttered by a competent person is 
not embraced by great men : but this (book) is embraced by great men : 
therefore it has been uttered by a competent person. How, composition 
by a self-dependent person is utterance by a competent person ; and the 
reception (of the Veda) by great men is the observance of its contents 
by persons who arc adherents of all the different philosophical schools : 
and (the infallibility of the Veda is defended by that which) has been 
already said, viz. that any occasional failure in the results (of cere- 
monies prescribed in the Veda) is owing to some defect in the rite, or 
in the performer, or in the instruments employed [and not to any falli- 
bility in the Veda]. 

“ If it be objected to this reasoning, that no author (of the Veda) is 
recollected, we rejoin, that this is not true, because it has been formerly 
proved that the author is remembered. And that it was composed by 
Him is proved by the simple fact of its being composed by a self- 
dependent person ; and because it has been said that the self-depend- 
ence [or unassisted ability] of people like us in the composition of the 
Veda, consisting, as it docs, of a thousand S'akhas, is inconceivable. 
And since authority (in a writing in general) springs from a quality [in 
its author], it necessarily follows that the authority of the Veda also 
springs from a quality. And there the quality in question must be 
declared to be the speaker’s knowledge of the correct meaning of sen- 
tences. And thus (we have shewn that) there is such an uttcrer of 
the Veda, who possesses an intuitive knowledge of paradise, and of 
the yet unseen consequences of actions, etc., and such an uttercr is no 
other than Isvara. Thus all is satisfactory." 
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The ultimate proofs, then, of the binding authority of the Veda are, 
according to the commentator, 1st, its extent and subject-matter, and 
2ndly, its unanimous reception by great men, adherents of all the 
different orthodox systems. Of course these arguments have no vali- 
dity except for those who see somctliing supernatural in the Veda, and 
on the assumption that the great men who embraced it were infallible ; 
and therefore as against the Bauddhas and other heretics who saw 
nothing miraculous in the Vedas, and consequently regarded all their 
adherents as in error, they were utterly worthless. But possibly it 
was not the object of the commentator (for the greater part of the argu- 
mentation is his, not that of the author of the Aphorisms) to state the 
ultimate reasons on which the authority of the Vedas would have to be 
vindicated against heretics, but merely to explain the proper grounds 
on which the orthodox schools who already acknowledged that au- 
thority ought to regard it as resting ; i.e. not, as the Mlmansakas held 
their eternal faultlessness, but the fact of their being uttered by an intel- 
ligent and omniscient author ; whoso authorship, again, was proved by 
the contents of the Vedas having reference to unseen and future matters 
of which only an omniscient Being could have any knowledge ; while 
the fact of these revelations in regard to unseen things having actually 
proceeded from such a Being, and being therefore true, was guaranteed 
by the unanimous authority of the wisest men among the faithful. 

As it is a matter of some interest to know what is the nature of 
inspiration, or supernatural knowledge, as conceived by the Vaiseshikas, 
I shall quote some passages bearing on this subject from the aphorisms, 
or from their expounder, S'ankara Mism. In his remarks on Aphorism 
viii. 1, 2 (p. 3S7), the commentator states that opinion {jnana) is of 
two kinds, true (vidyd) and false {avidyii) ; and that the former {vidya) 
is of two descriptions, arising from perception, inference, recollection, 
and the infallible intuition “ peculiar to rishis ” {Tach cJia jnanafn 
dvividham vidyd clta avidyd cha { vidyd eliaturvidhd pratyaksha-laingika- 
mrity-drsha-lakshand). Perception or intuition, again, is of different 
kinds or degrees (Aphorism ix. 1, 11-15, pp. 385 ff.). Aphorism ix. 
1, 11 (p. 386), is as follows : 

Tad evam Ihavdlhava-vishayakarh laukiha-pratya1uTia0t nimpya yogi- 
pratyaksham nirupayitum prakarandntaram dralhate | ix. 1, 11. " At- 
many dtma-manaso^ ga^yoga-viieshdd dima-pratyaksham ” | jndnam ut- 
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fodyate iti ieshah | dvividhas tSivad yoginah sam&hitdntahJcarana^ ye 
“yuktah" ity alhidhiyante mamahitantahkaranai cha ye "viyukta^” 
ity alhidhiyante \ tattra yuktah aukshatkwrta/oye vastuny adarena mano 
nidhdya nididhyaeanmianta^ \ tesham atmani svdtmani pardtmani cha 
jndnam utpadyate \ “ dtma-pratyaksham” iti \ dtmd sdkshatkdra-vishayo 
yattra jndne tat tathd \ yadyapy aamad-udlnum api kaddchid dtma- 
jndnam asti tathdpy avidyd-tiraskritatvdt tad aeat-kalpam ity uktam | 
‘‘dtma-manam aannikarsha-viseshad" iti yoga-ja-dharmdnugrahah dtma- 
manasoh sannikarsha-mseihas tasmad ity arthah | 

“ Having thus defined ordinary perception which has for its ohjects 
existence and non-existence, the author, with the view of determining 
the character of the intuition of yogins, says : ‘ From a particular con- 
centration of both the soul and the mind”® on the soul, arises the per- 
ception (or intuition) of soul.’ On this the commentator remarks : 

‘ There are two kinds of yogins (intent, or contemplative, persons), (1) 
those whose inner sense is fixed samdhituntahkarandlf), who are called 
tpuktak) united («.«. with the object of contemplation), and (2) those 
whose inner sense is no longer fixed, and who are called disunited {viyuk- 
<aA).”® Of these the first class, who are called ‘ united,’ fix their minds 
with reverence on the thing which is to be the object of intuition, and 
contemplate it intently. In this way knowledge arisea in their souls 
regarding their own souls, and the souls of others. ‘ Intuition of soul,’ 
that is, a knowledge in which soul is the perceptible object of intuition. 
How, although persons like ouiaelves have sometimes a knowledge of 
soul, yet from this knowledge being affected by ignorance, it has been 
said to be like what is unreal. ‘ From a particular concentration of the 
soul and the mind;’ that is, from a particular conjunction of the soul 
and the mind which is effected by means of the virtue derived from 
yoga.” See also Aphorism xv. p. 390. 

At the conclusion of his remarks (Bibl. Ind. p. 408) on the third sort 
of true knowledge (referred to in p. 357, Bibl. Ind.), viz. recollection, 
the commentator remarks that the author of the aphorisms does not 
make any separate mention of the fourth kind of knowlege, viz. in- 
fallible intuition : 

The “mind” (ptanas) is regarded by the Indian philosophers os distinct from 
the soul, and as being mereiy on internal organ. 

This class is the more perfect of the two, as appears from the gloss of Jayana- 
rayana : ayain api viiishta-yogavatlvad viyuktalf ity uehyate. 
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is. 2, 6 Arsham jnanam gutra-hrita prithan na lakshitam \ 

yogi-pratyaJcshantarlhavitam \ pai&rtha-pradeiakhye tu prdkarane tad 
vMam I tad yatha | “ amnSya-vidhStrindm rishlndm atitdnagata-vartta- 
maneshv atlndriyartkeahv artheshu dharmadishu granthopanihaddheahu vd 
lingady-anapehslidd dtma-manasoh samyogad dharma-vihshdch oka prd- 
tihkam jnanam yad utpadyate tad drakam iti \ tack eka kaddckil lauki~ 
kdndm api Ikavati yatkd kanyakd vadati “ svo me kkrdtd gantd iti hri- 
dayam me katkayati ” iti \ 

“Eishis’ {draka) knowledge,” he says, “is not separately defined 
by the author of the aphoidsms, but is included in the intuition of 
yogina.^^ But the following statement has been made (in reference to 
it) in the section on the categories: ‘Eishis’ (draka) knowledge is 
that which, owing to a conjunction of the soul and the mind, inde- 
pendent of inference, etc., and owing to a particular species of virtue, 
illuminates those rishis who have composed the record of the Vedas 
(dmndya-vidkdtrinam), in reference to such matters, whether past, 
future, or present, as arc beyond the reach of tho senses, or in refer- 
ence to matters of duty, etc., recorded in books,’ etc. And this sort of 
knowledge is also sometimes manifested by ordinary persons, as when a 
girl says, ‘ my heart tells me that my brother will go to-mbrrow.’ ” 
See also Aphorism ix. 2, 13 (Bibl. Ind. pp. 414, 416). 

The Tarka-sangraha, another Vaiseshika work, also affirms the divine 
authorship of the Veda in those words : Vdkyam dvividham laukikaSt 
vaidikam cka \ vaidikam Isvaroktatvdt aarvam eva pramdnam laukikaifi tu 
dptohtam pramdnam anyad apramdnam 1 “ Sentences are of two kinds, 
Vedio and secular. Vedic sentences, from being uttered by Isvara, are 
all proof [or authoritative]. Of secular sentences, those only which 
are uttered by competent persons {dpta) are proof ; tho rest aro not 
proof.” 

In this text, the authority of the Veda is founded on its being uttered 
by Isvara; and this characteristic is regarded as limited to the Veda. 

”0 It had been already notieed by Professor Max Miiller in tho Journal of the 
German Orientiil Society, tu. p. 311, that “the VaiBCshikae, like Eapila, include tho 
intuition of enlightened rishis under the head of pralyakaha (intuition), and thus sepa- 
rate it decidedly from aitihya, * tradition.’ '* He also quotes tho commentator’s 
remark about a similar intuition being discoTerahlo among ordinary persons, which he 
thinks is not “ without a certain irony.” 

See Dr. Bollantyne's ed. with Hindu and English Versions, p. 40 of the Sanskrit. 
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On. the other hand, such secular works as proceed from competent 
persons {fipta) are also declared to possess authority. Here, therefore, 
a distinction is drawn between the authority of the Veda and that of 
all other writings, however authoritative, inasmuch as the former was 
uttered by Is vara, while the latter have only been uttered by some 
competent person {upta). But in the Hyaya aphorism, ii. 68, quoted 
and commented upon above (p. 114), the authority of tho Veda itself is 
made to rest on the authority of the wise, or competent persons {upta), 
from whom it proceeded.’^ In this aphorism, therefore, either the word 
“apta” must mean “Isvara,” or we must suppose a difference of view 
between the author of the aphorism on the one hand, and the writers 
of tho Yaiseshika aphorisms and the Tarka-sangraha on tho other. 
"We shall see from tho next extract that the Kusnmanjali coincides 
with the latter. 

I quote from the work just named (of which TTdayana Achaiya is the 
author), and its commentary,*"^ some statements of the doctrine main- 
tained by tho author regarding tho origin and authority of tho Veda. 
Mr. Colobrooke (Miso.Ess.i. 263, orp. 166 of Williams andHorgato’s ed.) 
speaks of this treatise as being accompanied by a commentary of Nara- 
yana Tirtha ; but tho one which is printed in the Calcutta edition, as 
well as in Professor Cowell’s, is by Haridasa Bhattacharya. The object 
of the work is to prove the existence of a personal god (Isvara), in 
opposition to various other antagonistic theories. 

I. Kusumanjali, 2nd Stavaka, at tho commencement : Anyatha 'pi 
paralolca-sadhanamisJithaua-samMavad iti dvitiya-vipratipattih \ Anyathd 
Isvaram vinu 'pi parahha-sddhana-ydgudy-amishtliunai!i sanibhavati yugd- 
deh avarga-sddhamtvasya veda-gamyatvat \ nitya-nirdoshatayS, cha veda- 
sya prdmunyam \ mahdjana-parigrahdoh cha prdmunyasya grahah iti 
veda-kdranatayu na licara-aiddhih \ yogardhi-aampudita-adrveynya-Kapi- 

us The following words are pat by the author of the Vishnu Purana (Hi. ch. 18 ; 
Wilson, vol. in. p. 212) into the mouth of the deludcr who promulgated the Eanddha 
and other heresies : Na hg apta-vaiah nathaao nipatanti maliasurah \ guktimad 
vachanam grahgam maga, 'tigaia cha bhavad-vidhaify \ “ Words of tho competent do 
not, great Asuras, fall from the sky. It is only words supported hy reasons that 
should he admitted hy me and others like yourselves.” 

133 Tjiis ijook was published at the Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, in the S’aka year, 17G9. 
A new edition was published by Professor Cowell in 1864, accompanied hy an English 
translation. I have availed myself of this excellent version to correct a good many 
mistakes in my own. 
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ladi-purvaJcal} eva va vedo ’dv ity atra aha \ pramdyah, paratantratvdt 
sarga-pralaya-aamhhatdt \ tad-anyasmin7i avisvcisad na vidhdiiiara-sam- 
ihai'ah” \ S'abdl pranid vakiri-yathdrtha-valcydi'tha-dJn-rvpa-gma-janyd 
iti gunudhdi-atayd Isvara-siddhih \ nmiu salcartrike ’stu yathdriha-vdle- 
yurtha-dhiy gunah \ akartrilce eha vede nirdoshateam eva pi’dmdnya-pra- 
yojakam astii mahdjam-parigrahena eha prdmdnya-gi-ahah ity ata aha | 
“sarga-pralaya-samlhavdd” iti \ pralayotiaramgjurva-veda-ndsdduitara- 
tedasya katham prdmdnymn mahdfana-parigraJiasydpi tadd abhdvdt j 
hbdasya anityaivam idpanno ga-kdrah iti pratiti-dddham \ pravdhdvioh- 
chheda-7'upa-nityatv.am api pralaya-sambhavdd ndsti iti bhdvah \ Kapild- 
dayah eva smgddatt purva-sargdbhyada-yoga -jmya - dharmdnubhavdt 
sdkshdt-krita-sakaldrthdh karttdrah sanUt \ ity ata dha \ “tad-anyas- 
mitui” iti I visva-nirmdna-samarthdh animddi-sakti-satnpanndh yadi 
sarvajnds tadd lughavdd eka eva tddriiah svikriyatdm \ m eva bhagavdn 
Iharah | anitydaarva-viehayaka-jndnavati eha visvdsali eva nddi \ iti 
vaidika-vyavaJidra-vilopah j iti na vidhdniara-sauMava/v Isvardnangl- 
kartfi-naye iti seshah \ 

“ The second objection is that [there is no proof of an Krara], since 
the moans of attaining paradise can be practised independently of any 
such Being. That is to say, the celebration of saciifices, etc., which 
are the instruments of obtaining paradise, can take place otherwise, i.e. 
even without an Isvara (Grod). For the fact that sacrifices, etc., are the 
instruments of obtaining paradise is to be learned from the Veda, while 
the authority of the Veda rests upon its eternal faultlessness ; and the 
[immemorial] admission of that authority results from its reception by 
illustrious men. ITow in this way there is no proof of the existence of 
a God to be derived from the idea that he is the cause of the Veda. Or 
let it be supposed that the Veda was preceded [composed] by Kapila 
and other sages, who by their wealth in devotion had acquired omni- 
science. 

“ In answer to all this the author says : [verso] ‘Since truth depends 
on an external source, since creation and dissolution occur, and since 
there is no confidence in any other than God, therefore no other manner 
can be conceived [in which the Veda originated, except from God].’ 
[Comment] Verbal truth [or authoritativeness] is derived from the 
attribute, possessed by its promulgator, of comprehending the tme 
sense of words [t.«. in order to constitute the Veda an authoritative 
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rule of duty, it must have proceeded from an intelligent being who 
understood the sense of what he uttered] ; and since God is the sub- 
stratum of this attribute [of intelligence], there is proof of his existence. 

“ But it may be said that if the Yeda had a maker, then, indeed, 
such comprehension of the true sense of words as you insist upon may 
be a quality belonging to him ; but if the Teda had no maker, let it be 
its faultlessness which imparts to it its authority, while the [imme- 
morial] admission of that authority results from its reception by illus- 
trious men. 

“ In answer to this the author says: 'Since creation and dissolu- 
tion occur.' Since the previous Veda [the one which existed during 
the former mundane period] perished after the dissolution of the uni- 
verse, how can the subsequent Veda [j.e. the one supposed by onr 
opponents to have existed during the dissolution] be authoritative, since 
there was not then even any reception of it by illustrious men [who 
also had all become extinct at the dissolution]. And further, the non- 
etemity of sound is proved by the conviction we have that letters such 
as G are produced, [and not eternal] : and even that eternity (or per- 
petuity) of the Veda which consists in unbroken continuity of tradition, 
does not exist, as there is probable proof of a dissolution.”* But, again, 
it is urged that TCapila and other saints — who, from their perception of 
duty, springing from the practice of devotion during the former mun- 
dane period, had acquired an intuitive knowledge of every subject — 
may at the creation have been the authors of the Veda. This is an- 
swered in the words, ' since there is no confidence in any other hut 
God.’ If persons capable of creating the universe and possessing the 
faculty of minuteness be omniscient, then, for the sake of simplicity, 
lot one such person only bo admitted, namely, the divine Isvara.*“ 
And no confi.dence can be reposed in any person who is not eternal, and 
who is not possessed of a knowledge which extends to all objects. 
Thus the Yedic tradition disappears. And so he concludes that no 
other manner [of the origination of the Veda] can be conceived [except 

”* The writers on the other side seem to rejdy to this KaiyaTiha objection about 
the intcrru|ition of the tradition of the Veda through the disaolntion of tho unireise, 
by saying that the Veda was retained in the memory of Brahma or the Bishis during 
tho intcrral while the dissolution lasted. See EullQka on Mann, i. 23, above, p. 6; 
and the passage of Eaiyyata on tho Mababhishya, above, p. 96. 

Hi <• 'pfia of paiaimony bids us assume only one such," etc.— Cowell. 
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from Isvara] ; that is, in the system of those who deny an I^vora [no 
way is pointed out].” 

II. Xusumanjali, iii. 16. — “JVh pramanam anaptoktir nadrishte kvaehid 
aptata \ adrisya-drislitau aarvajno na cha nityagamah kshamah ” { again hi 
sarva-hartritvalhavavedahah ialdah anaptohtas ched na pramanam | ap- 
toktai ched elad-artha-gochara-jnanavato nitya-sarva-vishayaka-jnanavat- 
tvam indriyady-ahhacat | agamasya eha nUyatvam dushitam eva prag iU 
veda-kuro nityah iarvajnah siddhyati 1 

[Verse] “ The word of an incompetent person is not authoritative ; 
nor can there he any competency in regard to a thing unseen [by the 
speaker]. To perceive invisible things, a person must be omniscient ; 
and an eternal scripture is impossible. [Comment] This [supposed] 
scriptural testimony, denying the fact of there being a creator of aU 
things, if uttered by an incompetent person, would be no proof. If it 
was uttered by a competent person, then the person who possessed an 
acquaintance with this circumstance [that there was no creator] would 
be master of a knowledge which was eternal, and universal in its range, 
since he would not he limited by any bodily organs. And we have 
previously disproved the eternity of any scripture (see the first extract 
from the Eusumanjali, above). Consequently an omniscient and eternal 
author of the Veda is established.” 

III. Kusumanjali, V. 1. — "Karyyayojana-dlirityadeh padat pratywya- 
tah initeh \ vakydt sanihyd-viseshdeh cha sddJiyo vUvavid avyayah ” ] . . . 
Pratyayatah prdmdnydt \ veda-janya-jnunam hdrana-guna-janyam pra- 
mdtvdt \ pratyahhddi-pramd-vat \ iruter veddt \ vedah paurusheyo veda- 
tvad dyurveda-vat \ Jcincha vedah paurusheyo vdhyatvdd hhdratadi-vat \ 
veda-vdkydni paurusheyani vdkyatvad asmad-ddi-vdkya-vat | 

[Verse] “ An omniscient and indestructible Being is to be proved 
from [the existence of] effects, from the conjunction of [atoms], from 
the support [of the earth in the sky], etc., from ordinary usages, from 
belief [in revelation], from the Veda, from sentences, and from parti- 
cular numbers.” 

The following is so much of the comment as refers to the words 
pratyaya, sruli, and vdkya : “From belief, from authoritativeness. 
The knowledge derived from the Veda is derived from the attributes of 
its Cause ; since it is true knowledge, like the true knowledge derived 
from perception. From the sruti, i.e. the Veda. The Veda is [shewn 
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to be] derived from a person, by its having the characters of a Teda, 
like the Ayur-veda. It is also [shewn to be] derived from a person, 
by having the character of sentences, like the Mahabharata, The 
words of the Teda are [shewn to be] derived from a person, by their 
having the character of sentences, like the sentences of persons such as 
oui’selves.” 

IT. Kusumanjali, v. 16. — i“Si/dm” “ahhdvam” “ ihavishj/dmi” ’tyadau 
sanhhyu pravakiri-ga \ samdkhyd 'pi elm kdkhdndili nadya-pravachasidd 
rite I Vaidikottama-puntahem avatantrockohdrayituli aanlchya vuckyS, | 
"tad aikskata eho 'kam haku sydm" Uyddi-bahttaku uttama-puruska-sru- 
telf I aankhyd-paddrtkmn anyam dlta “ aamdkhyd ” ityddi | aarvdadvi 
sdkkanaik hi Z&thaka-Kdlupakddydh aamdlchyUh aanjnd-viseshuh sru- 
yaute | U cka na aihyayana-mdtra-nibandkandk \ adkyetrinum dmntydt \ 
adWo anyair apt tad-adkyayanat | taanidd atindriyartka-darsi hkagavan 
eva livarah kdrunikah sargaddv aamad-ddy-adriaktdkyiakta-kdthakddi- 
sarira-viiesham adhiahfhdya ydih sdkhdvi uktavdma taaydh sdkhdydt fan- 
ndmnd •eyapadekah iti aiddkam Isvara-mananam mokaka-ketuk j 

[Verse ] “In the phrases ‘let me be,’ ‘I was,’ ‘I shall be,’ [which 
occur in the Veda], personal designations have reference to a speaker ; 
and the names of the S'akhas could only have been derived from a 
primeval utterance. [Comment] The fii-st person (I), when it occurs 
in the Veda, must be employed to denote a self-dependent utterer. 
Now there are many instances there of such a use of the first person, 
as in the words, ‘ It reflected, I am one, let me become many.' The 
author then specifics another signification of the term sankkyd in the 
clause, ‘ and the designations,’ etc. Tor all the S'akhas of the Veda tradi- 
tionally bear the names, the special names, of Kathaka, Efdapaka, etc. 
And these names cannot be connected with the mere study [of these S’ak- 
has by £atha, Salapa, etc.] fium the infinite multitude of students, since 
they must have been studied before by others besides the persons just 
mentioned. Wherefore the particular S'akhas which l^vara, the be- 
holder of objects beyond the reach of the senses, the compassionate 
Lord, himself uttered at the beginning of the creation, when he assumed 
the bodies of Katha, etc., which were drawn on by the destiny {adriakta") 
of beings like ourselves — these S'akhas, I say, were designated by the 
names of the particular sages [in whose persons they were promul- 
gated]. And so it is proved that the contemplation of Isvara is the 
cause of final liberation.” 
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T am unable to say if the ancient doctrine of the Nyaya was theistio, 
as that of the Yaiseshika Sutras (at least as interpreted by S'ankara 
lli^ra) appears to be, and as that of the Kusnmanjali, the Tarka-san- 
graha,’®" and the Siddhanta Muktavali undoubtedly is (p. 6 of Dr. Bal- 
lant 3 Tie’s ed., or p. 12 of his “ Chiistianity contrasted with Hindu Phi- 
losophy,” and p. 13 of Dr. Boer’s Bhfisha-parichchheda, in Bibl. Ind.). 
The remarks of Dr. Ebor on the .subject, in pp. xv., xvi., of the intro- 
duction to the last named work, may be consulted. The subject is also 
discussed by Professor Banerjea in his work on Hindu philosophy, pp. 
144-163. The solution of the question may depend much on the inter- 
pretation to he given to the aphorisms of Gotama, 19-21 of the fourth 
book. 

III. The Sankhya . — The opinions of the author of the Sankhya aphor- 
isms in regard to the authority of the Veda and the principles on which 
that authority depends, are contained in the 45th to the 51st aphorisms 
of the Pifth Book, which I extract with the comments of Vijnana 
Bhikshu : 

45. “iVd nityatoaHi Veclaiiaffi hiiryatva-Si'uteh” \ “ Sa iapo ’ tapyata 
tasmut tapas tepUndt trayo veda ajayanta” ity adi-inder vedQ.n(ii% na 
nityatvam ity arthak | vcda-nUyatCi-vuhjani cha sajatiyarntpurvi-pravu- 
hanucheltheda-parani \ Tarhi him imiintshcyCih vedah \ na ity aha \ 46. 
“ Ifa pauriishoyati'am tat-hartiih ptirushasya ahhavat” | isvara-pratkhe- 
dad iti seshah \ myamani \ aparah harttCi ihavatv ity dhdnhshdyam aha \ 
47. “ Muhtdmahtaiyor ayogyatvat” \ Ju-an-mukta-dhnrino Vishnweisud- 
dha-sattvatayu niratisaya-sarvajno 'pi vlta-rdgatrdt sahasra-Sdhha-veda- 
nirnidnuyogyah | amuhtae tv asarvajnatvdd eva ayogyah ity arthah | nanv 
evam apauruslieyatvdd nityatvam eva dgatam \ tutrdha \ 48. " Na apau- 
rusheyatvdd nityatvam anhurddi-vat ” j SjMshfam | nanv ankurddhhv api 
kdryatvena ghatudi-vat purnsheyatram ammeyam \ tatrdha | 49. "Teshdm 
api tad-yoge drishta-ludhadi-prasaktih" | Tat patn'usheyam taoh chha- 

Jnanadhikaranam atma | aa dvividho JTvatmd paramaltaa eha | tatra lavcarah 
aarvajnah paramat>m aka eva ( jivdhm prati sarTram ihinno vibhur niiyaaeha | 
“ The substratum of knovrledgo is soul. It is of two kinds, the embodied soul, and the 
supreme soul. Of these the supreme soul is the omniscient Is'rara, one only. The 
embodied soul is distinct in each body, all-perrading, and eternal.” 

ur Compare Dr. Ballantync’a translation of the Sankhya Aphorisms, books v. and 
vi., published atMirzapore in 1856, pp. 26 ff., as well os that which subsequently 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Indies (in 1865), pp. 127 ff. 
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rira-janyam Hi vyaptir lohe irishta tatyah lu.dhs.dir evam sati ayad Hi 
arthah | nanv Adi-purushochcharitatvad Yeduh api paurusheyah eva ity 
aha 1 50. “ Yasmin adrish{e ’pi krita-luddhir iipajSyate tat paurushe- 
yam ” [ Briahte iva adriahfe ’pi yasmin vastuni krita-luddhir buddki- 
purvakatva - huddhir jSyate tad cm pauruaheyam iti vyatahriyate ity 
artitah | etad uktam lhavati I na purushacheharitatu-matrena pauruslie- 
yatvam svasa-praavasayoh aushupti-kallnayoh pauruslieyatva-vyavahSru- 
bhdvat kintu buddhi-purvakatvena | Yedaa tu nihsvusa-vad eva adriahta- 
vasad abuddhi-piimakuh eva Svayamblmvah aakusat avayam bhavanti \ aio 
na to paurusheyah [ tatha eha srutih “ tasyaitasya mahato bhutasya ni- 
svasitani etad yad rigvedo ity adir ” iti ] nanv evam yaihurtha-vakySrtha- 
judnapurvakatvat suka - valyasyeva vedanam api pramCinyam na ayui 
tatraha \ 51. "Nija-sakty-abhvyakteh svatah prurnanyam” | Vedunum 
nija svubhavikl ya yaihartha-jndna-janana-saktis taaydh mantrdyurvedd- 
ddv dbhivyalder upalambhdd akhila-veddnSm eva svatah eva prdmdnyam 
aiddhyati na vaktri-yathdrtha-jnSna-midakatvddind ity arthah \ tathd 
cha Nydya-adtrain \ ’‘mantrdywveda-prdmdnya-vaeh cha tat-prdmSnyam" 
Hi I 

“Sutra 45. ‘Eternity cannot be predicated of the Vedas, since 
various texts in the,se books themselves declare them to have been pro- 
duced.’ The sense is this, that the Vedas are proved not to be eternal 
by such texts as the following : ‘ He performed austerity ; from him, 
when he had thus performed austerity, the three Vedas were produced.’ 
[See above, p. 4.] Those other texts which assert the eternity [or 
perpetuity] of the Vedas refer merely to the unbroken, continuity of 
the stream of homogeneous succession [or ti’sdition]. Are the Vedas, 
then, derived from any personal author? ‘ Ho,’ he replies in Sutra 46. 
‘ The Vedas are not derived from any personal author (paunisheya), 
since there is no person to make them.’ "We must supply the words, 
• since an livara (God) is denied.’ The sense is easy. In answer to 
the supposition that there may be some other maker, he remarks, 
Sutra 47, ‘ Ho ; for there could be no fit maker, either liberated or un- 
liberated.’ Vishnu, the chief of all those beings who are liberated even 
while they live,’® although, from the pure goodness of his nature, he is 
possessed of perfect omniscience, would, owing to his impassiveness, be 
unfit to compose the Veda consisting of a thousand Vakhas (branches), 
’SB See Colebrooke’s Egsejs, i, 369, orp. 241 ofVrilliamB and Horgate’s ed. 
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■wtile any unliberated person would be unfit for the task from want of 
omniscience. (See S'ankara’s comment on Brahma Sutras i. 1, 3 ; above, 
p. 106.) But does not, then, the eternity of the Yedas follow from 
their having no personal author ? He replies (48), ‘ Their eternity does 
not result from their having no personal author, as in the case of sprouts, 
etc.’ This is clear. But is it not to be inferred that sprouts, etc., since 
they are products, have, like jars, etc., some personal maker ? He re- 
plies (49), ‘If such a supposition be applied to these (sprouts, etc.) it 
must there alse be exposed to the objection that it is contrary to what 
we see, etc.’ Y'^hatever is derived from a personal author is produced 
from a body ; this is a rule which is seen to hold invariably. But if 
we assert that sprouts arc derived from a personal author, we contra- 
dict the rule in question, [since they evidently did not spring from any 
embodied person].’ But are not the Vedas, too, derived from a person, 
seeing that they were uttered hy the primeval Purusha ? He answers 
(50), ‘ That object only (even though it be an invisible one), which its 
maker is conscious of having made, can be said to be derived from [or 
made by] such a person.’ It is only those objects, be they seen or un- 
seen, in regard to which a consciousness of design arises, that are ordi- 
narily spoken of as made by a person. The sense is, that it is not mere 
utterance by a person which constitutes formation by that person (since 
we do not ordinarily speak of the inspirations and expirations of any 
person during the time of sleep, as being formed by that person), but 
only utterance with conscious design. But the Vedas proceed of their 
own accord from Svayambhu (the self-existent), like an expiration, by 
the force of adrishta (destiny), without any consciousness on his part. 
Hence they are not formed by any person. Thus the Veda says, ‘ This 
Big-veda, etc., is the breath of this great Being, etc.’ [See above, 
p. 8.] But will not the Vedas, also, be in this way destitute of au- 
tliority, like the chatter of a parrot, since they did not result from any 
knowledge of the correct meaning of the words of which they are made 
up ? In reference to this, he says (51), ‘ The Vedas have a self-proving 
authority, since they reveal their own inherent power.’ The self- 
evidencing authority of the entire Vedas is established by the per- 
ception of a manifestation in certain portions of them, viz. in the for- 
mulas and the Ayur-veda, etc., of that inherent power which they (the 
Vedas) possess of generating correct knowledge, and does not depend on 
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ita being shown that they (the Yedas) are founded on correct knowledge 
in their uttercr,™ or on any other ground of that sort. And to this 
effcot is the ITyaya Sutra, that ‘ their authority is like the authority of 
tho formulas and the Ayur-veda,’ (See above, p. 114.) 

In reference to the 4Gth Sutra I add here the 98th aphorism of tho 
1st book, with the remarks by which it is introdueed and followed : 

Nmii chet sada sariajmh ikaro nasH tarhi vediinta-maMvuhjurtliasya 
vivehasya v^adek 'ndha - parampardsmikaya ap-Cimumjam prasajyeta \ 
tattra dim \ 98. Siddlia-rupa-hoddhritvdd rdlcydrthopadesah \ Hiranya- 
garlhddlmiii siddha-rupundiii^^ yatlidrtlidrtluwja loddhritvat tad-vah- 
trikdyurvedddi- prSmdnyena aeadhritdeh elm eslidih vdJcydrthopadesah 
pramumm iti ksJiah | 

“ But may it not be said that if there be no eternally omniscient 
I^vara, the charge of want of authority will attach to tho inculcation 
of discriminative knowledge which is the subject of tho great texts of 
the Upanishads, from tho doubt lest these texts may have been handed 
down by a blind tradition. To this he replies : 86. ‘ From the fact that 
beings perfect in their nature understood them, it results that we have , 
an (authoritative) inculcation of tho sense.’ As Hirnijyagarbha (Brah- 
ma) and other beings who wore perfect in their nature understood the 
true sense, and are ascertained to have done so by the authoritativencss 
of the Ayur-veda, etc., which they uttered, their inculcation of the 
sense of tho texts is authority ; — such is the complete meaning of the 
aphorism.” 

In tho 57th and following Sutras of the fifth book, Kapila denies 
that sound has tho character of sphota, or that letters are eternal ; 

57. “Fi'ailty-apratliilJiyiim na sphotdtmakah sahdah^’ \ Pratyeka- 
varnelhyo 'UrilUani kalasah ityddi-rupam akliandam eka-padam sphotah 
xti yogair ahhyupagamyate \ kamht-grivdily-avayavelliyo’tiriJcto ghatady- 
avayaviva ( sa elm suMa-visesho padukhyo h’tha-sphutikarandt spliotaJj, ity 
uohjate ] sa idbdo ’prdindnikak | kufah | " prailty-apratitibhyum ” 1 sa 
iabdali him pvatiyato na vd | ddye yena varna-satnnddyena dnupnrvl- 

This directly contradicts tho doctrine enunciated in tho Yais'eshika Satras and 
tho KuBumanjali. See above, pp. 121, 123, and 129 f. 

This is a various reading given by Dr. Hall in the appendix to his edition of 
the Saiikhya-pravachana-hhashya ; and I have adopted it in prefcreaco to siddha- 
rupasya which he gives in his text, os the former seems to afford a better sense. ■■ 
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vUesha-visishtena so 'IMvyajyate tasya eva artha-pratyHyahatvam astn \ 
Mm antaryadunO, tena \ antye tv ajnato-sphotasya nasty artha-pratyayana- 
iahtir iti vyartha sphota-halpanu, ity arthah \ PurvaHi vedanaih niiya- 
tvmn pratisMddham \ idanim varna - nityatram api pratisliedati \ o8. 
“Net hhda-nityatvaffi karyatu-pratlteh ” | Sa eca ayam ga-hurah ityCidi- 
pyatyabhijna - balad varna- nityatraiii na y-uUam | utpanno ga-karah 
ityudi-pratyayena anilyatra-siddher ity arthah \ pratyabhijnCi taj-juti- 
yatd-vishayinl | anyatha ghatuder api pratyabhijnayahnityatSpatter iti | 
sankate I 59. “Purva-siddha-sattcasya abhityaldir dipeneva ghafasya ” | 
Nami purva-siddha-sattakasyaira sabdasya dhiany-udibhir ya 'bhivyaklis 
tan-matram, utpattih pratlter tisliayah \ abhiiyahtau dyishtanto dipeneva 
ghatasya iti \ Pariharati | 60. “Sat-Mryya-siddhuntas ehet siddha-sadha- 
nam” j Abhivyaktir yady andgatdvastha-tydgena varttamdndvasthd- 
Idbliah ity uchyate iadd sat-lcuryga-siddhuntah \ tddrisa-nityatvam cha 
sarva-kdryandm eva iti siddha-sudhanam ity arthah \ yadi eha varttamd- 
natayd satah eva jHdna-mdtra-riipiny abhivyaktir uchyate tadu ghatddi- 
ndm api nifyafvdpattir ityddi \ 

“ ' Sound lias not iho charaetor of sphofa, from tlio dilomina tlint tlio 
latter must bo cither apparent or not apparent.' A modification of sound 
called sgthofa, single, indivisible, distinct from individual letters, exist- 
ing in the form of words like kalasa (jar), distinguished also from parts 
of words like kambii-grlca (striped-neck) and forming a whole like the 
word ghata (jar), is assumed by the Togas. And this species of sound 
called a word {pada) is designated sphota from its manifesting a mean- 
ing. Hut the existence of this form of sound is destitute of proof. 
Why ? ‘ Erom the dilemma that it must bo cither apparent or not ap- 
parent.’ Does this form of sound appear or not ? If it appears, then 
let the power of disclosing a meaning [which is ascribed by our op- 
ponents to sphota~\ be regarded as belonging to that collection of letters, 
arranged in a particular order, by which the supposed sphota is mani- 
fested. What necessity is there then for that superfluous sphota ? If, on 
the contrary, it does not appear, then that unknown sphota can have no 
power of disclosing a meaning, and consequently it is useless to suppose 
that any such thing as sphota exists. 

“ The eternity of the Tedas has been already denied. He now denies 
the eternity of letters also. 58. ‘ Sound is not eternal, since it is clear 
that it is a preduction.’ The meaning is, that it is not reasonable to 
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infer on the strength of the recognition of the letter G as the same 
that -we knew before (see Mimansa Aphorisms i. 13 ; above, p. 74), 
that letters are eternal ; since it is clear that G and other letters are 
produced, and therefore cannot he eternal. The recognition of these 
letters has reference to their being of the same species as vro have per- 
ceived before; since otherwise wo are landed in the absurdity that, 
because we recognize a jar or any other such object to be the same, it 
must therefore be eternal. 

“ He expresses a doubt ; 59. ' "What we hear may be merely the 
manifestation of a previously existing thing, as a jar is manifested (not 
created) by the light of a lamp.’ (See Mimansa Aphorisms i. 12, 13 ; 
above, p. 74.) Is it not the fact that it is merely the manifestation of 
previously existing language by sounds, etc., which we perceive as 
originating ? An illustration of such manifestation is that of a jar by 
means of a lamp. 

“ He repels this doubt : 60, ‘ If the axiom that an effect exists in its 
cause ho here intended, this is merely proving what is already admitted.’ 
If by manifestation is meant the relinquishment by any substance of its 
past (?) condition, and the attainment of its present state, then wo have 
merely the recognized princijjle of an effect virtually existing in its 
cause (see Sankhya Karika Aph. ix.) ; and as such eternity is truly 
prcdicable of all effects whatever, it is proving a thing already proved 
to assert it here. If, on the other hand, by manifestation be merely 
meant the perception of a thing actually existing, then we shall he in- 
volved in the absurdity of admitting that jars, etc., also are eternal, etc.” 

Sect. X. — On the use which the mithors of the different jDarsanas make 
of Vedie texts, and the mode of interpretation which they adopt. 

I have already (in p. 107) touched on the mode of interpretation ap- 
plied by the author of the Srahma Sutras, or his commentator S'ankara 
Acharyya, to the Vedie texts, derived chiefly from the Brahmanas and 
TJpanishads, on whioh the Vedintie doctrines are based, or by which they 
are defended, or with which, at least, they are asserted to be consistent. 
It will, however, be interesting to enquire a little more in detail into the 
extent to which the Indian scriptures are appealed to, and the manner 
in which they are treated by the authors or expounders of the different 
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Darsanas. The object proposed by the Piirva-mimansa is an enquiry 
into duty {Sharma-jijnu^Q. — Aph. i.)* Duty is defined as something en- 
joined by the Veda (clmdana-lakikano 'rtho dlumnah — Aph. ii.) ; and 
which cannot be ascertained to be duty except through such injunc- 
tion.’®' The first six lectures of the Mimansa, according to Mr. Cole- 
brooke, “ treat of positive injunction ; ” the remaining si.x concern “ in- 
direct command.” “ The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the 
first lecture : its difiercnocs and varieties, its parts, .... and the pur- 
pose of performance, are successively considered in the three next. . . . 
The order of performance occupies the fifth lecture ; and qualification 
for its performance is treated in the sixth. The subject of indirect 
precept is opened in the seventh lecture generally, and in the eighth 
particularly. Inferable changes, adapting to the variation or copy 
what was designed for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, 
and bars or exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered 
in the eleventh lecture; and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth.” .... 
“ Other matters arc introduced by the way, being suggested by the 
main topic or its exceptions ” (Misc. Essays, i. S04 f.). It appears, 
therefore, that the general aim of the Purva-mimansa is (1) to prove 
the authority of the Veda, and then to (2) deduce from it the duties, 
whether enjoined directly or indirectly, which are to bo performed, tho 
manner and conditions of their performance, and their results. It is 
also termed tho Karma-mimansa, ‘‘as relating to works or religious ob- 
servances to be undertaken for specific ends ” (Colebrooke, i. 29C, 325). 

The Prahma-mTmansa, or Vedanta, is, according to the same author, 
the complement of tho Karma-mimansa, and “ is termed wttara, later, 
contrasted with purva, prior, being the investigation of proof deducible 
from the Vedas in regard to tlmlogy, as the other is in regard to worhs 
and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the complete system 
of interpretation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vedas, both prac- 
tical and theological. They are parts of one whole. The later Mlmdnsa 
is supplementaiy to the prior, and is expressly affirmed to be so : but 
differing on many important points, though agreeing on others, they 
are essentially distinct in a religious as well as a philosophical view’’ 
(Misc. Ess. i. 325). In fact the Prahma-mlmansa proceeds upon a de- 
preciation of the value of the objects aimed at by the Karma-mimansa, 
131 See Ballantync's Mlmfinsu aphorismsi p. 7. 
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since the rewards which the latter holds out eTen in a future state are 
hut of temporary duration ; and according to S'ankara it is not even 
necessary that the seeker after a knowledge of Brahma should first 
have studied the Karma-mtmansa before ho conceives the desire to 
enter upon the higher enquiry (imnit iha harmuvalodhumntaryyam vise- 
shah I na I dharma-jijnasaijdh prdg apy adhlta-veduntasya Brahna-jijnd. 
S(i 2 }apatteh). (S'ankara on Brahma Sutra, i. 1, 1, p. 25 of Bibl. Ind.) 
This is distinctly expressed in the following passage, p. 28 : 

Tasmut hint api vahtavyam yad-anatdaram Brahma-jijndsa iipadihjaie 
Hi I uehyate | nitydnifya-vastu-vivehah ihumid-vurtha-phala-lhoga-vird- 
gah sama-damudi-sudhana-sampad mtonuhhatvam cha \ teshu hi satsii 
prag api dharma-jijuasayuh urddhvam cha hahjate Brahma jijndsayitum 
jnatiim cha na viparyyaye \ tasmSd “atha” sahdena yathoUa-sudhana- 
sampatty-unantaryyam npadHyate [ “ ata(i” sahdo hetv-arthah \ yasmad 
vedah eva agnihotradlnuih sreyas-sudhandnu.ni anitya-phalatdyn darsayati 
“ tad yatlid iha karnia-chito lolcah hsldyate erani eva amuttra pxinya-chito 
lohahy hshlyate ” ity-ddi \ iafhd Brahma-vijndndd api param purushdr- 
thaiii darsayati Brahma-vid dpnoti param ” ity-ddi \ tasmdd yatJwhta- 
sddhana-sampatiy-anantaram Brahma-jijndsd hartavyd \ 

The author is explaining the word atha ‘ now,’ or ‘ next,’ with 
which the first Sutra begins ; and is enquiring what it is that is re- 
ferred to ns a preliminary to the enquiry regarding Brahma : “ What, 
then, are we to say that that is after wliich the desire to know Brahma 
is enjoined? ’ The answer is, ‘it is the discrimination between eternal 
and non-eternal substance, indiflercnce to the enjoyment of rewards 
either in this world or the next, the acquisition of the means of tran- 
quillity and self-restraint, and the desire for final liberation. Bor if 
these requisites be present, a knowledge of Brahma can be desired, and 
Brahma can be known, even before, as well ns after, an enquiry has 
been instituted into duty. But the converse does not hold good (/.«. 
without the requisites referred to, though a man may have a know- 
ledge of duty, i.e. of ceremonial observances, he possesses no prepara- 
tion for desiring to know Brahma). Hence by the word atha it is 
enjoined that tho desire in question should follow the possession of 
those requisites.’ The next word atah, ‘hence,’ denotes the reason. 
Bccauso the Veda itself, — by employing such words as these, ‘ Where- 
fore just as in this life the world which has been gained by works 
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perishes, so too in a future life the world gained by merit perishes ’ — 
points out that the rewards of the ognihotra sacrifice and other in- 
struments of attaining happiness are but temporary. And by such 
texts as this, ‘ He who knows Hralima attains the highest exaltation,’ 
the Veda further shews that the highest end of man is acquired by the 
knowledge of Brahma. Hence the desire to know Brahma is to bo 
entertained after the acquisition of the means which have been already 
referred to.” 

In the Mimansa Sutras, i. 1, 5, as we have seen above (p. 71), Bada- 
rayana, the reputed author of the Brahma Sutras, is referred to as con- 
curring in the doctrine there laid down. But in many parts of the 
Brahma Sutras, the opinions of Jaimini are expressly controverted, both 
on grounds of reason and scripture, as at variance with those of Bada- 
rayana.’®* 

I adduce some instances of this difference of opinion between the 
two schools : 

We have seen above, p. 99, that according to the Brahma Sutras the 
gods possess tho prerogative {adJu'kara) of acquiring divine science. 
This, however, is contested by Jaimini (see Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 31), 
who objects (1) that in that case (as all divine sciences possess the 
characteristic of being science) tho gods would also have the prerogative 
of becoming adepts in the science called Madhuvidya, etc., which would 
bo absurd, becauso the sun (Aditya), being the virtual object of worship 
in the ritual connected with that science, could not be worshipped by 
another sun, who, according to the supposition, would be one of tho 
deities skilled in it, and one of the worshippers. Similar difliculties 
are furnished by other cases, as, for instance, that on the hypothesis 
referred to, the Vasus, Eudras, and three other classes of gods, would 
bo at once the objects to be known and the knowers. In the next 
Sutra the further objection is made (2) that the celestial luminaries, 
commonly called gods, are in reality destitute of sensation and desire ; 
and on this gronnd also the prerogative in question is denied to the sup- 
posed deities. Badarayana replies in the 33rd Sutra (1) that although 

Dr. Ballantyne refers to the Mlmunsakas as being the objectors alluded to by 
S'ankara in bis remarks which introduce and follow Brahma Sutra, i. 1, 4 ; but as 
Jaimini is not expressly mentioned there, I shall not quote this text in proof of my 
assertion. See Ballautyne’a Aphorisms of the Vedanta, p. 12. 
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the gods cannot concern themselves with such branches of knowledge as 
the Madhnvidya, with which they themselves are mixed up, yet they do 
possess the prerogative of acquiring pure divine science, as that depends 
on the desire and capacity for it, and the non-existence of any obstacle 
to its acquisition {tatliapy aati hi suMhdyam irahma-vidydi/am sambhavo 
’rthitva-sdmarthydpratisiiedhddy-apehahatvdd adhikdrasya). An excep- 
tion in regard to a particular class of cases cannot, he urges, set aside a 
rule which otherwise holds good ; for if it did, the circumstance that 
the generality of men belonging to the three highest castes are excluded 
from the performance of particular rites, such as the Eajasuya, would 
have the effect of rendering them incapable of performing any sacrifice 
whatever. And he goes on to cite several Vedio texts which prove 
that the gods have both the capacity and the desire for divine know- 
ledge. Thus : Tad yo yo devdndm pratyahudhyata sa eva tad abhavat 
taihd ruMndm tathd niamishydndm “ Whosoever, whether of gods, 
rishis, or men, perceived That, he became That.” Again : Te ha uchur 
" hanta tarn dtmdnam anvichhdmo yam dtmdnam anvhhya sarvdn loJcdn 
upnoti sartdfftS eha kdmdn ” iti | Indro ha vai devdndm abhi pravavrdja 
Viroehano 'eurdndm iti | “ They said, * come, we shall enquire after 
that Soul, after investigating which, one obtains all worlds, and all ob- 
jects of desire.’ Accordingly Indra among the gods, and Yirochana 
among the Asuras, set out ” (“ to go to Prajapati the bestower of divine 
knowledge,” according to Govinda Ananda). And in reply to the second 
objection, S'ankara maintains that the sun and other celestial luminaries 
are each of them embodied deities possessed of intelligence and power ; 
an assertion which he proceeds to prove from texts both of the Veda and 
the Smriti. He then replies to a remark of the Mimansakas, referred to 
under Sutra 32, that allusions in the Yedic mantras and artharadas (illus- 
trative passages) cannot prove the corporeality of the gods, as these texts 
have another object in view : and his reply is that it is the evidence, 
or the want of evidence, derivable firom any texts which occasions ns to 
believe or disbelieve in the existence of anything ; and not the oircum- 
stance that such a text was or was not primarily intended to prove that 
particular point. The Mimaneaka is represented as still unsatisfied : but 
1 need not carry my summary farther than to say that S'ankara concludes 
by poiuting out that the precepts which enjoin the offerings to certaia 
gods imply that these gods have a particular form which the wor- 
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shipper can contemplate; and that in fact such contemplation is en- 
joined in the text, “Let the worshipper when about to repeat the 
Yashatkara meditate on the deity to whom the oblation is presented ’’ 
{yasijai devaiayai havir grihitam syat tarn dhyayed vashatkarishyan).^’^ 

In Brahma Sutras, iii. 4, 1, it is Imd down as the principle of Bada- 
rayana that the knowledge of Soul, described in the Upanishads, is the 
sole means of attaining the highest end of man, i.e. final liberation ; 
that it is not to be sought with a view to, and that its operation is 
altogether independent of, ceremonial observances {atah 1 aamat vedauta- 
vihitud dtma-jnunat svatanirdt purmharthah siddhyati iti Badarayamh 
deliaryyo imnyate). This he proves by various texts [ity-evarh-jatiyakd 
srutir mdyayuh hevaldydh purmlidrtha - lietutvaih ^rdvayati), such as 
Tarati solcam dtma-vit ] ta yo 'ha mi tat param £rahma veda Brahma eva 
lhavati I Brahrm-vid dpwti param | “ He who knows soul overpasses 
grief” (Chhandogya Up. see above, p. 33) ; “Ho who knows that Brah- 
ma becomes Brahma ; ” “ He who knows Brahma obtains the highest 
(exaltation) ; ” etc. In the following Sutra (2) Jaimini is introduced 
as contesting this principle, and as aifirming that tho knowledge of soul 
is to be acquired with a view to the performance of ceremonial works. 
The Sutra in question, as explained by Siinkara, means that “ as the 
fact that soul is an agent iu works implies an ultimate regard to works, 
the knowledge of soul must also be connected with works by means of 
its object” {Jcarttritvena dtmanah harma-seshatvdt tad-vijndnam api . . . 
vhlMya-dvdrena karma-sambandhy eva iti). The same view is further 
slated in the following Sutras 3-7, where it is enforced by tho example 
of sages who possessed the knowledge of Brahma and 3 'ot sacrificed 
(Sutra 3), by a text which conjoins knowledge and works (Sutra 5), by 
a second which intimates that a. person who knows all the contents of 
the Yeda has a capacity for ceremonial rites (Sutra 6), and by others (7). 
S'ankara replies under Sutra 8 to tho view set forth in Sutra 2, which he 
declares to be founded on a mistake, as “ the soul which is proposed in 
the Upanishads as the object of knowledge is not the embodied soul, 
but the supreme Spirit, of which agency in regard to rites is not pre- 
dicable. That knowledge, he afSrms, does not promote, but on the 

133 The passage in which S'ankara goes on to answer the ohjeetion that in oases 
like this the Itihiisas and Paiiinas afford no independent evidence, wfil be quoted 
below. 
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contrary, puts an end to all works” clia taA-vijnUnafh karmanam 
pravarttakam lhavati pratyuta tat karmany xiclichliinatti), and under Sutra 
16 he explains how this takes place, viz. by the fact that “knowledge 
annihilates the illusory conceptions of work, worker, and reward, which 
are caused by ignorance, and are necessary conditions of capacity for 
ceremonial observances” {Apt elia karnmdhikara-hetok Icriyii-TcdraJca- 
pliala-lalishanasya saniasiasya prapanchasya avidya-hritasya vidyd-samay- 
th ydt svarfipopamayddam dmananti). To Sutra 3 Badarayana replies that 
the ceremonial practice of sages is the same whether they do or do not 
aoqnii’e knowledge ■with a view to works ; to Sutra 5, by saying that in 
the text in question works and knowledge are not referable to one and 
the same person, but works to one and knowledge to another ; and to 
Sutra 6, by declaring that it is merely the reading of the Veda, and not a 
knowledge of all its contents that is referred to in the text in question. 
Another reason assigned in Sutra 17 to shew that divine knowledge is 
not dependent on, or subservient to works, is that ascetics who practise 
no Vedic ceremonies am yet recognized in the Veda as competent to 
acquire it {■Q.rdhhvaretasau cha usramesliu vidyu irUyaU m cha tattra kar- 
mangatvaSi vidydyul} upapadyaie karmalhavS.t | hy agnihottradlni vai- 
dikdni karmdni tealiaih aanti). In the following Sutra (18) Jaimini is 
introduced as questioning the validity of this argument on the ground 
that the Vedic texts, which are adduced in support of it, merely allude to 
the existence of ascetics, and do not recognize such an order as consistent 
with Vedic usage, or that they have another object, or are ambiguous; 
while another text actually reprehends the practice of asceticism. To 
this Badarayana rejoins in Sutra 19, that the texts in question prove 
the recognized existence of the ascetic order as much as that of any 
other ; and that the alleged ambiguity of one of the passages is removed 
by the consideration that as two of tlie three orders referred to, viz. 
those of the householder and brahmacharin, are clearly indicated, the 
third can be no other than that of the ascetic. The subject is further 
pursued in the next Sutra 20, where the author and his commentator 
(who adduces additional texts) arrive at the conclusion that the prac- 
tice of asceticism is not only alluded to, but enjoined in the Veda, and 
that consequently knowledge, as being inculcated on those who practise 
it, is altogether independent of works {taamat siddlia urddhvaretasa^ 
ahamah aiddham eha urddhva/retaaau vidhiindd vidyayafy aviitmtryam,). 
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Again in Brahma Sutras, iv. 3, 7-14, the question is discussed whether 
the words m etan Brahma gamayati, “He conducts them to Brahman,” 
refer to the supreme Brahmit, or to the created Brahma. Badari 
(Sutra 7) holds that the latter is meant, whilst Jaimini (in Sutra 12) 
maintains that the former is intended. The conclusion to which the 
commentator comes at the close of his remarks on Sutra 1 4 is that the 
view taken by Badari is right, whilst Jaimini’ s opinion is merely ad- 
vanced to display his own ability {tasmOt “kuryijam Badarir" ity esha 
eta pakehak sthitah | '■^parara Jaiminir” iti cha pahshdntara-pratipd- 
dana-muttra-pradar&anam prajnii-vikasanaya iti drashfatyam). 

Eurther, in Brahma Sutras, iv. 4, 10, it is stated to be the doctrine 
of Badari that the sage who has attained liberation no longer retains 
his body or bodily organs, but his mind (ntanaa) alone, whilst in the 
following Sutra (11) it is declared to be J.iimini’s opinion that he re- 
tains his body and senses also. In the 12th Sutra it is laid down as 
the decision of Badarayana that either of the two supposed states may 
be assumed at will by the liberated spirit. 

Jaimini and bis opinions are also mentioned in Brahma Sutras i. 2, 
28, and 31 ; i. 4, 18 ,* and iv. 4, 5. 

I shall now adduce some illustrations of the claims which the 
founders of the other philosophical schools put forward on bebaK of 
their own principles as being in conformity with the Vedas. I begin 
with a passage on this subject from S'aiikura’s note introductory to 
Brahma Sutras i. 1, Sff. : 

Brahma eka sarvynam sarvasaktijagad-ufpatti-sthiti-naia-kSraMitn ity 
uktam I Sunkhyadayas tu pariniahthiiarhvaatu pramUnantara-gamyam eva 
iti manyamunuh pradhanadini kuranuntaruni anumimanus tat-paratay& 
eva vedanta-vakyani yojayanti | sarvethv eta tu vedu7iia-vSkyBahu sriahti- 
viahayesht anumanana am karyyana k&ranam Ulakshayiahitam | Pra- 
dhuna-purttaha-aaffiyogah nityunumeyO.^ Hi Sdnkhyuh manyanie | BdnS- 
dda tv etehhya^ ava viikyabhyah Mvaraih nimitta-kuranam anumimate 
anfms cha aamavayi-kdranam | avam any a ’ gi tdikikuh vakyabhaaa~yukty- 
dhhuauvaahtambhah purva-pakaha-vadinak iha ultiahthante | tattra pada- 
vdkya-pramdna-Jnana aahdryyana vedanta-vukyanam Brahmiivagati~para~ 
tva-pradaraandya vakydbhaaa-yukty-abhdHa-pralipattayak pUrvapakahS,- 
kritya nirukriyante | tattra Sunkhydk pradhdaam trigunam aehatanafh 
jagatak karanam iti manyamanak ahwr “ ydni vedanta-vakyani aarvajnar 

10 
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»ya sarvaiaMer Brahmano jagat-Mranatvam protipadayanti ity avoehaa 
tani praihana-Tcaram-palcBhe ’pi yofayituin iakyante | sarvaiaktitva^ 
tavat pradhanasyapi ava-vikdra-vishayam tipapadyate | evaffi aarvtyna- 
tvam vpapadyate | katham \ yat tvafk jndnam manyaae aa sattva-dharmah 
“ aatfvdi aanjdyate jndnam” iti amriieh \ tena cha aaitva-dharmena 
jndnena kdryya-karanavanta^ purmMh sarvajndh yoginah praaidAhalj, \ 
aattvaaya hi niratisayotkaraha aamajnatoam praaiddham | na cha heoalaaya 
akdryya-k&ranaaya purnahaaya upalahdhi-m&ttraaya aarva-jnatva^ kin- 
ehij-jnatvam vd kalpayituih aakyam | irigunatvdt tu pradhdnaaya aarva- 
jndna-kdram-llmtaSi aattvam pradhdndvaathdydm apt cidyate iti pradhd- 
nasya achetanaaya eva aatah aarvajnatvam upaeharyyate vedanta-vakyeahu | 
avaSyam cha tvayd 'pi aarcajnam Brahma alhyupagachhatd aarva-jndna- 
iaktimattvena eva aarvajnatvam abhyupagantavyam | na hi aarva-viahayaih 
jndnam kurvad eva Brahma varttate | tathd hijndnaaya nityatve jndna- 
kriydm prati avdtantryam hxyeta \ atha mityaih tad iti jndna-kriydydh 
vparame uparameta api Brahma | tada aarva-jndna-iaktimattvena eva 
aarvajnatvam dpaiati | api cha prdg utpattek aarvorkdraka-sunyam Brah- 
ma iahyate tvayd | na cha jndna-addhandndiSi karlrmdriyddin&m ahhdve 
jndnotpattih kaayachid vpapannd | api cha pradhdnaaya anekutmahaaya 
parindmct-aambhavdt kdramtvopapattir mpid-ddi-vat \ na aaa'dihatasya 
akdtmakaayaBrahmanah | ity evam prdpte idam adlram drabhyatc \ 6. ”Ik- 
ahater na \ ababdam’’ \ na Sdnkhya-parikolpitamachetanampradhdnaihja- 
gatah kuranam sakyarfi veddnteahv dirayitam | aiahda'dt hi tat | katham 
asdbdam ) “ IkahiUh” | ikahitritva-bravandt kdranaaya | katham j evaih hi 
iruyate “Sad eva aaumya idam agre dald ekam eva advitxyam ” ity vpakra- 
mya“ tad aikehaia ‘ hahv aydm prijdyeya’ iti tat tejo ’arijata” iti | tattra 
idam-iabda-vdohyafh ndma-rupa-vydkritam jagat prdg nipatteh aad-dt- 
mand ’vadhdryya taaya eva prakritaaya sach-chhabda-vdchyaaya ikahana- 
purvakani tejah-prabhriteh araahtriivaih darkayati | tathd cha amyatra 
“ dtmd vai idam ekah eva agre dint | na anyat kinchana miahat \ aa aik- 
ahata ‘hkdn nu srijai’ iti aa imdn hkdn avrijata ” iti Ikahd-pdrvikdm eva 
ariahfim dchaahte | . . . . ity-evam-ddiny api aarvtynebvara-kdrana-pardni 
vdhydny itddharttavydni ] yat tu uktam “ aattoa-dharmerui jndnena a<ur- 
vajnam pradhdnam hhaviahyati ” iti tad na upi^adyate | na hi pradhd- 
ndvaathdydih gma-admydt aativa-dharmo jndnafn aambhmati | nanu 
uktam “ aarva^jndna-iaktimaitoena aarvajnam bhaviahyati” iti tad i^i na 
upapadyade \ yadi gwna-aamye aati aaitva-vyapdkraydm jndna-iaktim 
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akritya sarvajnam pradhanam uchyeta Icamam rajat-tamo-vyapSirayam 
(tpijnana-pratibanAhaka-iakiim airitya kinehij-jmtmm whyeta ] api eha 
na asdhkikd mttva-vrittir janati na Midhiyate \ na cha aehetamsya 
pradMnasya sdkahitvam asti | tasmdd ampannam praShana»ya sarvajm- 
tvam I yoginam tu ehetanatvdt tarvofkaraha-mtniltam aarvajnatvam upa- 
pannam ity muddharanam | atha punah idkshi-nmittam ihshitritnam 
pradMnasya kalpyeta yatM agni-nimittam ayah-pindader dagdhritvatk 
tatM satiyan-nimittaih iksldtritvam pradMnasya tad eva sarvajnam mukh- 
yam Brahma jagatah kdramm iti yviktam \ yat piinar nktam Brdhmano 
’pi na makhyarii sarvajnatvam upapadyats nitya-jnana-kriyatve jnana- 
kriydm prati svdtantryiisamhhavad ity attra uehyate | idam tavad bhavdn 
prashtavyah "Tcatham nitya-jndna-TeriyatvssarvaJnatva-Mnir" iti\yasya 
hi sttrvttr-vishaydV(AMsana-hshamarh jndmUi nityam asti so ’sarvqjnah iti 
vipraiishiddham | anityatve hijndnasya kaddehij jdndti kaddehid najdndti 
ity asarvajnatvam api sydt | na asau jndna-nityatve dosho ’sii \ jndna- 
nityatve jndna-vishayah svdtantrya-vyapade&o na upapadycds iti chel | 
na I pratataushna-praMie 'pi savitari dahati prakdsayati iti svdtantrya- 
vyapadeia-dariandt \ mnu savitur ddhyapraMhja-samyoge sati dahati 
praMiayati iti vyapadeia^ sydt j na iu Brahnanah prdg utpatter jndna- 
karma-samyogo ’sti Hi vishamo drishtdntah | na | asaty api karmani savitu 
prakdiate iti karttritva-vyapadesa-darsanat \ evam asaty api jndna-kar- 
mani Brahmanas “ tad aikshata” iti karttritva-vyapadehpapatter na vai- 
shamyam | karmdpeksMydm tn Brahmani ikshitritva-irutayah sutardm 
vpapanndh \ kirn punas tat karma yat prdg utpatter i&vara-jndnasya 
vishayibhavati iti | tattvdnyatvdlhydm anirvachanlye ndma-rdpe avyd- 
krite vydehiMrshite iti brdmah j yat-prasdddd hi yogindm apy atitdnd- 
gata-vishayam pratyakshaM jndnam ichhanti yoga-Sdstra-vidah kimu vak- 
tamyaih tasya nitya-suddhasya livarasya srishti-sthiti-safhhriti-reishayain 
nitya-jndnam lhavati iti | yad apy uktam prdg utpatter Brahmamh tari- 
radi-sambandltam antarena ikshitritvam anupapannam iti natach ohodyam 
avatarati sa/oitri-prakdia-vad Brahmano jn&na-svarvpa-nityatrenajndna- 
sadhandpeksMnupapaiteh | . . . . yad apy uktam “pradMnasya ansk&f- 
makatvad mrid-ddi-vat kdranatvopapattir na aaarhhatasya Brdhmanglj,'’ 
iti tat pradMnasya aJkabdatvena eva pratyuktam | yatM tutarken&piBrah- 
mana^ eva kdranatvam nirvodkum iakyate na pradMnddlndfh tatM pra- 
panehayishyate “na vilakshanatvdd asya” ity-evam-ddind (Brahma Su> 
traa ii. 1, 4) | 
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AUra aha yad uktam “ na aehetanam pradhunarh jagat-karaiMm ikshi- 
-tj^tea-kraeanad ” iti tad anyatkii 'py upapadyate | aohetane ’pi ehetama- 
vad upaeh&ra-darkanai \ pratya.sanna-pu.tanato.'m kulasya alakskya halam 
pipatishati ity achetane 'pi hale chetana-vad upacha.ro drishtas tad-vad ache- 
tarn 'pi pradhane pratyasanna-sarge chetana-vad upacharo bhaviehyati 
“tad aihshata” iti | yathd loke kascMch chetanah sndtva bhuhtva cha 
“ (^arahne grdmafhrathena gamiehyami’’ itiikshitva anantaram tathaiva 
niyamem pravarttate tatha pradhanam api mahad-ady-akarem niyamena 
pravarttate | tatmdch chetana-vad upacbaryyate \ kasmdt punah haranad 
vihdya mulchyatn ikshitritvam aupachdrikaih kalpyate \ “ tat tejah aik- 
shata ” “ idh dpah aihahanta” iti cha achetanayor apy ap-tejasok chetana- 
vad upaehdra-darkanM \ tatmdt eat-karltrikam api ikshanam aupaohdri- 
kam iti gamyate upachdra-prdye vaehandd ity evam prrdpte Hath sutram 
arahhyate \ 6. “Gaunak ehet \ na \ atma-kabdat” \ yad uktam pradhanam 
aehetanam sach-chhabda-vdchyam tasminn aupachdriki Ikahitir ap-tyasor 
iva iti tad asat | kaemdt \ atina-kabdat \ “sad eva saumya idam agre 
aiid“ ity upakramya “tad aihshata tat tejo 'srijata ” iti cha tejo 'b-anna- 
nSm srishfim uktvd tad eva prakpita^ sad Ikshitpi tdnieha tejo-’b-anndni 
devata-kabdeTia pardmrikya dha “ sS iyarh devata aikshata hanta aham 
imds tisro devatah anena jivena dtmana 'nupravikya n&ma-rupe vydkara- 
t>Sn(” iti I tattra yadi pradhanam aehetanam guna-vrittyd tkshitri kal- 
pyeta tad eva prakritatvdt sd iyam devata pardmrikyeta \ na tadu devata 
fivam atma-kabdena dbhidadhyut \ jivo hi nama chetanah karirddhyakshah 
prdndndm dhdrayitd praeiddher nirvachandch cha \ sa katham aehetanasya 
pradhdnasya dtmd bhavet \ dtmd hi ndma svardpam \ na aehetanasya 
pradhanasya chetano jlvah svardpam bhavitum arhati \ attra tu che- 
tanom Brahma mukhyam ikshiiri parigrihyate \ tasya jiva-vishayah 
dtma-kabda- pray ogah upapadyate | tatha “sa yah esho’nimd etaddt- 
myam idam sarvam tat satyarh sa dtmd tat tvam asi B’vetaketo" ity 
attra “ sa dtmd ” prakritam sad-unimdnam dtmdnam atma-kabdena 
wpadikya “ tat tvam asi S'vetaketo ’’ iti ehetanasya Svetedeetar dtmatvena 
vpadikati | ap-tejasos tu vishayatvdd achetanatea'Si ndma-rdpa-vyd- 
karanudau cha prayojyatvena eva nirdekdt \ na cha dtma-kabda-vat 
Jdnehid mukhyatve kdranam asii iti yuktam kula-vad gaunatvam ikshi- 
tritvasya \ tayor api cha sad-adhish(hitafvdpeksham eva ikshitritvam \ 
satas tv Utma-kabddd na gaunam ikshitpitvam ity uktam \ atha uehyate \ 
aohetane 'pi pradhane bhavaty dtma-kabdah \ dtmana^ sarvdrtha-kdritvdt \ 
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yatM rujmh mrvartlia-Mrini Ihrityt hhamty dtina-sabdo “ mama dtma 
£hadrasenah ” iti | pradhanath hi purushatinano bhogdpavargau hurvad 
upakaroti rdjnak iva hhrityah aandhi-vigrahadishi varttamanah \ athava 
ekah eva atma-ialdas ehetandehetana-vishago ihavishyati “ Ihutdtma ” 
“ indriydtmd ” iti eha prayoga-darsanad yathd ehah eva jyoti^-hbdah 
krafu-Jvalana-vishayah \ tattra kiitah clad utma-sabdadikaMter agaunatvam 
ity attra vttaram pathati | 7. “ Tan-nishthasya mokehopadesdt " \ na pra- 
dhdnam aehetanam dtma-sabddlambanam bhavitiim arhati ‘‘sa dtma'’ iti 
prakritani sad animdnam dddya “ tat team asi S'vetaheto ” iti chetanasya 
S'vetahetor mohshayitavyasya ian-nishthdm upadiiya “ Aclidryyavdn pw- 
rusho veda iasya tdvad eva chirani yavad na vimokahye atha sampalsye” 
iti mokshopadesdt \ yadi hy achetanam pradhdnam sach-ekhabda-vdehyaih 
“tad asi" iti grahayed mumukshwn chetanaiii santam “ aehetano’si" 
iti tadd viparita-vadi idstram purushasya anarthdya ity apramdnafn 
sydt I »a tu nirdoshaih idstram apramdnaiii kalpayitum yuktam | yadi 
eha ajnasya sate mumukshor achetanam andtmdnam " dtma ” ity vpadiiet 
pramdna-bhdtaih idstram sa iraddadhdnatayd ’ndha-go-ldngdla-nyuyena 
tad-utma-dfishtini na parityajet tad-vyatiriktain eha dtmdnaSi na prati- 
padyeta | tatha sati purnsharthdd vihanyeta anartha^ eha pichhet [ tas- 
mdd yathd svargddy-arthino ’ gnihotrudi-sudhanaih yathd-bhdtam upadi- 
iati tatha mumukshor api “sa afmd | tat team asi S’vetaketo" iti 
yathd - bhutam eva dtmdnam upadiiati iti yuktam \ evam cha sati 
tapta -paraiu - graham -moksha -dr ishidntetia satydbhisandkasya moksho- 
padeiah vpapadyate | . . . . tasmdd na sad-animany dtma - iabdasya 
gaunatvam | bhritye tu svdmi - bhritya - bhedasya pratyakshatvdd upa- 
panno gaunah atim-iaibdo “mama dtmd Bhadrasenah" iti | api cha 
kvachid gaumhi iabdo drishfah iti na etdvatd idbda- pramdmke ’rthe 
gaum kalpand nydyyd sarvattra andivdsa - prasangdt \ yat tu uktam 
ehetandchetanayoh sddhdranah dtma-sahdalf kratu-jvalanayor iva Jyotih- 
iabdah iti | tad na \ qnekdrthatvasya anydyyatvdt \ tasmdeh chetana- 
vishaya^ eva mukhyah dtma-iabdai cltetanatvopaohdrad bhutddiahu pro- 
yujyate “ bhutdtmd ” “ indriydtmd ” iti cha | sddhdramtve ’py ddma- 
iabdasya na prakaramm upapadam «d kinchid niichdyakam antarem aur 
yatara-vrittitd nirdharayitum iakyate I na cha atra aehetanasya niiehs- 
yakaih kinehit kdranam asti prakritam tu sad ikshitri sannihitai cha 
ehetanah S'vetaketu^ | na hi chetanasya Bvetaketor achetamh dtma eam- 
The edition printed in Bengali cbaractere aada purushasya Stmaiuih. 
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lhavati ity avookama | tamniick chetam-vishaya^ iha atma-ialdah iti 
nisohiyate | 

“ And it has been declared that Brahma, omniscient and omnipotent, 
i-i the cause of the creation, continuance, and destruction of the world. 
But the Sankhyas and others, holding that an ultimate {^arimshthitay^ 
substance is discoverable bj other proofs, and inferring the existence of 
Fradhana or other causes, apply the texts of the TJpanishads as having 
reference to these. For (they assert that) aU the texts of the TJpanishads 
•which relate to the creation, design inferentiaUy to indicate the cause by 
the effect. The Sankhyas think that the conjunctions of Fradhana and 
Furusha (Soul) are to be inferred as eternal. From the very same texts 
the followers of Eanada (the Vaiseshikas) deduce that Isvara is the in- 
strumental cause^d atoms the material cause (of the world). So, too, 
other rationalizing objectors rise up who rely on fallacies founded on texts 
or reasoning. Here then our teacher {achuryyd), who understood both 
words and sentences and evidence, with the view of pointing out that 
the texts of the TJpanishads have for their object the revelation of 
Brahma, first puts forward and then refutes the fallacies founded by 
those persons on texts or reasoning. The Sankhyas regarding Fradhana, 
consisting of the three qualities {gunaa, viz. aativa, rajaa, and tamaa, or 
“Goodness,” “Fassion,” and “Darkness”), and inanimate, as the cause 
of the world, tell us : (a) ‘ Those texts in the Dpanishads which, as you 
say, declare that an omniscient and omnipotent Brahma is the cause of 
the world, can be applied to support the "view that Fradhana is the 
cause. For omnipotence in regard to its own developments is properly 
predicable of Fradhana also; and omniscience too may be rightly 
a.sciibed to it. You -will ask, how ? We answer (i). What you call know- 
ledge is a characteristic of ‘ Goodness’ {aattva), according to the text of 
the Smriti, ‘ From Goodness springs knowledge.’ And (c) through this 
knowledge, which is a characteristic of Goodness, Yogins, who are men 

Compare SonkliTa Satias, L 69 ; paramparyge 'py thaira paHniahtha, etc., 
whicli Dr. Ballontyne renders, '< Even if there be a succession, there is a halt (^pari- 
niahthS) at some one point," etc. 

us The phrase so translated is aamwayi-leartmm. The word aamavSya is rendered 
by Dr. Ballantyne, in his translation of the ShSshuporichheda (published January, 
1851), p. 22, by “intimate relation" (the same phrase as Dr. Roer had previously 
employed in 1860); and in the translation of the Tarka-sangraha (published in 
September of the same year), pp. 2 and 4, by “ co-inherence.” 
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with' bodily organs, are reputed to be omniscient; for owing to the 
transcendent excellence of Goodness its omniscience is matter of notoriety. 
Hor it is only of a person, {purusha) whose essence is mere perception, 
and who is devoid of corporeal organs, that either omniscience or partial 
knowledge can be predicated : but from Pradhana being composed of 
the three qualities. Goodness, which is the cause of omniscience, belongs 
to it too in the condition of Pradhana. And so in the texts of the Upa- 
nishads omniscience is figuratively ascribed to it, although it is uncon- 
scious. And ((?) yon also, who recognize an omniscient Brahma, must 
of necessity acknowledge that His omniscience consists in His possessing 
the power of omniscience. Por He docs not continually exercise know- 
ledge in regard to aU objects. Por(tf)if His knowledge were continual. 
His self-dependence (or voluntary action) in reference to the act of know- 
ledge would be lost. But if knowledge be not continual, then when 
the act of knowledge ceases Brahma must cease (to know). And so 
omniscience results from the possession of the power of omniscience. 
Further (/) you, too, hold that before the creation Brahma was devoid 
of any impulse to action. Nor can knowledge be conceived to arise in 
anyone who has no bodily organs or other instruments of knowledge. 
Moreover (y) causality can properly be ascribed to Pradhana (as it can 
to earth, etc.) owing to the variety in its nature,™ and the consequent 
possibility of its development, but not to Brahma whose essence is simple 
and uniform.’ These arguments having boon urged, the following Sutra 
is introduced : 5. ‘Ho; for in consequence of the word ‘beholding’ being 
employed, your view is contrary to the Veda.’ (a) The unconscious Pra- 
dhana, imagined by the Sankhyas as the cause of the world, can find no 
support in the TJpanishads. For it is unscriptural. How so ? From its 
beholding, i.e. because the act of ‘beholding’ (or ‘reflecting’) is in scrip- 
ture ascribed to the cause. How? Because the Veda contains a text which 
begins thus : ‘ This, o fair youth, was in the beginning’ ‘ Existent, one 
without a second’ (Chh. Up. vi. 2, 1); and proceeds: ‘It beheld, let 

The epithet Isaryya-'kiammvantah is leudercd icheadriya-yulcta in the Bengali 
translation of S’ankara’a comment, which forms part of the edition of the S'ariralca- 
sutras, with comment and gloss, published at Calcutta in 1781 of the S'aka tera. TbiS' 
translation is useful for ascertainiug the general sense, but it does not explain all the 
difficult phrases which occur in the original. 

The meaning of this is that Pradhana, as cause, possesses in its nature, a variety 
corresponding to that exhibited by the different kinds of objects which constitute the 
risible creation ; whilst Brahma is one and uniform. 
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me multiply, and be propagated.’ ‘It created light’ (3). By these 
■words the scripture, ha'ving first determined that the -world, denoted by 
the -word ‘ this ’ and now developed as Hame and Form, subsisted be- 
fore the creation in the form of the ‘ Existent,’ then goes on to shew 
that this very subject of the text, denoted by the word ‘Existent,’ 
became, after ‘ beholding,’ the creator of light and other objects. And 
accordingly another text (Ait. Tip. i. 1) declares in the following words 
that the creation was preceded by ‘ beholding : ’ ‘ This was in the be- 
ginning Soul, one only : there was nothing else which saw.™ It be- 
held, Lot me create worlds ; it created these worlds.’ ” After quoting 
two other texts S'ankara proceeds : “These and other passages may also 
be adduced which shew that an omniscient Isvara was the cause (of all 
things). And (i) the opinion which has been referred to, that Pra- 
dbana -will be onihiscient in virtue of the knowledge which is an attri- 
bute of Goodness, is groundless. For since the three qualities are in a 
state of equilibrium as long as the state of Pradhana lasts, knowledge 
as an attribute of Goodness cannot Gren bhlong to it. And the assertion 
(d) that Pradhana wiU be omniscient from possessing the power of 
omniscience is equally untenable. If (3) in reliance on the power of 
knowledge residing in Goodness during the state of equilibrium, it be 
maintained that Pradhana is then omniscient, a merely partial know- 
ledge may with equal reason bo ascribed to it on the strength of the 
power to obstruct knowledge which resides in Passion and Darkness 
(tho other two qualities which constitute it). Besides, no function of 
Goodness can either be, or be called, knowledge, unless it be accom- 
panied by the power of observing (or witnessing). But Pradhana, being 
unconscious, possesses no such power. Consequently the omniscience of 
Pradhana is untenable. And the omniscience of Yogins, (c) springing 
from their eminence in evei-y attribute, becomes possible in consequence 
of their being conscious creatures and therefore cannot be adduced as 
an illustrative argument in the case before us. If, again, you ascribe to 
Pradhana a power of reflection derived from an observer (like the power 
of burning possessed by iron balls, etc., which is derived from fire) 
then it will be right to say that the source from which that power of 
reflection comes to Pradhana, viz. the omniscieat Brahma in the proper 
sense, and nothing else, is the cause of the world. Once more, (e) it is 

This is the senss assigned in Buhtliagk and Roth’s Lexicon to the word mithat. 
The commentators render it “moving" (ehalai). 
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urged that omniscience cannot in the literal sense be properly attri- 
buted even to Brahma himself, because if the cognitive acts were con- 
tinual, His self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to the act of 
cognition, would be no longer conceivable : we reply, that we must ask 
you how the supposition that cognitive acts are continual, interferes 
with the existence of omniscience. Because it is a contradiction to say 
that he who possesses a perpetual knowledge which can throw light 
upon all subjects can be otherwise than omniscient. For although on 
the hypothesis that knowledge is not continual, a negation of omni- 
science would result, as in that case the person in question would some- 
times know and sometimes not know, — ^the same objection does not 
attach to the supposition of a perpetuity of knowledge. If you reply 
that on that supposition, self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to 
knowledge can no longer be attributed, we deny this, because we ob- 
serve that spontaneity, in regard to burning and illuminating, is attri- 
buted to the sun, although he continually bums and shines. If you 
again object that this illustration does not hold good, because the 
power in question is ascribed to the sun only when his rays are in 
contact with the objects to be burnt or illuminated, whereas before 
the creation, Brahma has no contact with the object of knowledge; — 
we reply that the parallel is exact, because we observe that agency in 
shining is attributed to the sun even when there is no object [for his 
beams] ; and in the same way agency in regard to ‘beholding,’ is justly 
ascribed to Brahma, even when there is no object of knowlege. But 
the texts which record the fact of ‘ beholding ’ will be appficable to 
Brahma with still greater propriety if that ‘ beholding ’ have had refer- 
ence to a positive object. What then is the object which is contem- 
plated by Brabma before the creation ? We reply, the undeveloped 
Name and Form which were not describable either in their essence or 
differences, and which He wished to develope. For what need we say 
to prove the perpetual knowledge, relating to the creation, continuance, 
and destruction of the world, which belongs to I^vara, the perpetually 
pure, from whose grace it is that the intuitive knowledge of things past 
and future, which men learned in the Toga doctrine attribute to Togins, 
is derived ? And as regards the farther objection (/) that Brahma, who 
before the creation was without body or organs of sense, could not be 
conceived to ‘ behold,’ — that argument cannot be suftained, as from 
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Biahma’s existence in the form of knowledge being, like the sun’s lustre, 
perpetual, he cannot be supposed dependent upon any (bodily organs 
as) instruments of knowledge.” .... “Then as regards the assertion 
that Pradhana, from its multiformity of character can (like earthy 
etc.,) be readily conceived as the cause (of the manifold products which 
we see around us), whilst suoh causality cannot be ascribed to the 
simple and uniform Brahma, — that has been answered by the remark 
that the existence of Pradhana is not established by scripture. And 
that the causality of Brahma, but not that of Pradhana, etc., can be 
established by reasoning will hereafter be shewn in the Sutras, ‘ Brah- 
ma, you say, cannot be the material cause of this world, because it 
differs from him in its nature,’ etc. (Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 4ff.). Here 
the Sankhyas remark: ‘ As regards your objection that the unconscious 
Pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, because the Yeda describes 
that cause as ‘beholding,’ we observe (A) that that text, if otherwise 
explained, will be consistent with our view. For we find that even 
unconscious objects are figuratively spolren of as conscious. Thus we 
notice that any one who perceives that the bank of a river is on the 
point of falling, speaks in a figurative way of that unconscious bank as 
intending to fall.'" In the same way when Pradhana is on the point of 
creating, it can be figuratively said of it, although unconscious, as of a 
conscious being, that it ‘ beheld.' *“ Just as any consoious person, after 
bathing and eating, resolves that on the following day he will proceed 
to his village in a car, and afterwards acts according to that plan, so too 
Pradhana (becoming developed) in the form of Mahat (intellect), etc., 
acts according to a law, and therefore is figuratively spoken of as con- 
scious. If you ask us, why we abandon the proper sense of ‘ beholding,’ 
and adopt a figurative one, we answer that we do so because we find the 
term figuratively applied tolVater and to Light, though unconscious ob- 
jects, in the Vedio texts, ‘The Light beheld,’ ‘ the Waters beheld’ (Gih. 
Up. vi. 2, 3f.). Hence from the fact that the expression is for the most 


uo pipaiisliati, literally, “ The bank wishes to fall ; ” but, as is well known, 

a verb, or verbal noun, or adjective, in the desidemtive form, often indicates nothing 
more than that something is about to happen. Here, however, the Sunkhyas are 
introduced as founding a serious argument on this equivocal fonn of speech. 

**• See Vijnana Bbikshu’s remarks on the SUnkliyn Sutra, i. 96, where tbe same 
illustration is give#. 
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part figuratively employed, we conclude that the act of beholding,’ per- 
formed by the ‘ Existent ’ also was a figurative one.” These objections 
having been brought forward, the foUowing Sutra is introduced : 6. “If 
you say that the act of ‘beholding’ is figuratively ascribed to Fradhana, 
it is not so, because the word Soul also is applied to the cause.” (A) “The 
assertion that the unconscious Fradhana is designated by the word ‘ Ex- 
istent,’ and that ‘beholding’ is figuratively ascribed to it, as to "Water and 
Light, is incorrect. Why ? Because the word Soul also is employed. The 
text which begins with the words, ‘ This, o fair youth, was in the be- 
ginning Existent,’ and goes on ‘It beheld, it created light,’ after relating 
the creation of Light, Water, and Food, refers to that ‘ Existent,’ the 
‘beholder,’ which is the subject of the text, and to Light, Water, and 
Food, under the appeUatiou of deities, thus : ‘ This deity beheld (or re- 
solved), come let me enter into these three deities with this living Soul, 
and make manifest E'ame and Form’ (vi. 3, 2). Here if the unconscious 
Fradhana were regarded as being, through the iunction of the quality (of 
Goodness), the ‘ beholder,’ i£ would from the context be referred to in 
the phrase ‘ that deity ;’ and then the deity in question could not denote 
a ‘ living being ’ by the term ‘ Soul.’ For the principle of life is both 
according to common usage, and interpretation, the conscious ruler of the 
body, and the sustaincr of the vital breaths. How could such a prin- 
ciple of life be the Soul of the unconscious Fradhana ? For Soul means 
the essential nature, and a conscious principle of life cannot be the es- 
sence of the unconscious Fradhana. But in reality the conscious Brah- 
ma is understood in this text as the ‘beholder’ in the proper sense of the 
term ; and the word Soul, as relating to the principle of life, is rightly 
applied to Him. And thus in the sentence ‘ This entire universe is iden- 
tical with this subtile particle ; it is true ; it is Soul : Thou art it, o SVe- 
taketu,’ (Chh. Up. vi. 8, 6 f.) the author by employing the words ‘it is 
Soul ’ designates the subtile particle, the Existent, which is the subject 
of the text, as Soul, by the term Soul, and so in the words ' thou art it, 
0 S'vetoketu,’ describes the conscious S'vetaketu as being Soul. But 
Water and Fire are unconscious things, because they are objects of 
senBe,*‘’ and because it is pointed out that they were employed in the 
manifestation of Hame and Form ; and so there is no reason, as in the 

M2 Viahayatvat = drig-viahayaivat, “fiom their being objects of the sense of 
sight.” — Govinda Ananda. • 
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case of Soul, to describe them as ‘ beholders ’ in the proper sense : that 
term must he applied to them by a figure, as iu the case of the ‘ river 
hank.’ And their act of ‘beholding’ was dependent on their being 
governed by the ‘ Existent.’ But, as we have said, the act of ‘ behold- 
ing ’ is not figurative in the case of the ‘ Existent,’ because the word 
Soul is applied to it. But it is now urged (i), that the term Soul does 
apply to Pradhana, though unconscious, because it fulfils all the objects 
of soul; just as it is applied by a king to his servant who accomplishes 
all his designs, when he says ‘ Bhadrasena is my soul.’ Eor Pradhana 
renders aid to a man’s soul by obtaining for it both celestial enjoyment, 
and final liberation, as a king's servant assists him by acting in peace 
and war, etc. Or {j ) the one word Soul may apply both to conscious 
aud unconscious objects, as we see it employed in the phrases ‘soul of 
the elements,’ ‘ soul of the bodily organs; ’ just as the same vroiiji/otig 
means both sacrifice and light. 'Why then, the Sankhyas conclude, 
should you infer from the word ‘ Soul ’ that the term ‘ beholding ’ can- 
not be figuratively used ? 

“ This is answered in the 7th Sutra (‘Soul cannot denote Pradhana), 
because it is declared that the man who fixes his thoughts upon it 
obtains final emancipation.’ Unconscious Pradhana must not be under- 
stood to derive any support from the word ‘ Soul ; ’ for after referring 
in the words ‘it is Soul’ to the ‘Existent,’ the ‘very subtile thing,’ 
which is the subject of the passage, and indieating in the words ‘thou 
art it, o S'vetaketu,’ that the conscious S’vetaketu, who was about to 
obtain emancipation, was intent upon it, the text above adduced de- 
clares his emancipation in the words ‘ the man who has an instructor 
knows, “ this wiU only last until I am liberated ; I shall then be per- 
fected.” ’ (Chh. Up. vi. 14, 6) Eor if the unconscious Pradhana were 
denoted by the term ‘Existent,’ the words ‘ thou art it,’ would cause 
the conscious person, who was seeking after emancipation, to under- 
stand (of himself) ‘Thou art unconscious ; ’ and in that case the S'astra 
which declared what was contradictory would be unauthoritative, be- 
cause injurious to the person in question. But we cannot conceive a 
faultless S'astra to be unauthoritative. And if a S'astra esteemed au- 
thoritative should inform an ignorant seeker after emancipation, that a 
thing which was not soul was soul, he (the ignorant seeker) would in 
consequence of his faith, persist in regarding it as soul, as in the case of 
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the blind man and the bull’s tail,'“ and would fa£L of attaining to soul 
which was quite different from it ; and would in consequence lose the 
object of its efforts, and suffer injury. It is therefore proper to con- 
clude that just as the Vedic precept, that he who desires paradise should 
perform the agnihotra sacrifice is conformable to truth, so, too, the test 
which says to the man seeking after emancipation, ‘ this is soul, thou art 
that, o S'vetaketu,’ declares to him soul in conformity wiUi the reality. 
And so, — as in the case of the man (charged with thett) who takes into his 
hand the red-hot ase, and (in consequence of the truth of his protesta- 
tion of innocence) is delivered (Chh. Up. vi. 16, 2), — the promise of final 
emancipation will hold good in the case of the man whose thoughts are 
fised on the true Brahma. . . . Consequently the application of the word 
‘ soul ’ to the ‘ existent subtile thing ’ is not figurattve. "Whereas (i) 
the use of the same word when applied to a servant (as when it is said 
‘Bhadrasena is my soul ’), is shown to be figurative by the manifest 
distinctness of a servant from his master. And the fact that a word is 
sometimes observed to be employed figuratively does not justify the 
supposition that it is so used in cases where the (proper) sense is estab- 
lished by the words ; because that would give rise to doubt in every 
instance. A gain, (y) it is incorrect to say that the word soul is common to 
things conscious and unconscious, (as the term jyotia means both sacri- 
fice and flame), because the assertion that it has a variety of significa- 

The story or fable here alluded to is told at length by Ananda Giri, and more 
briefly by Govinda Ananda as follows: Kasehit Mia Uttshtatnia »iahurani^a~marffg 
patitam andham sva~baHdhii~nagaram jigamisbutn babftashe Mm aiira uymhmatd 
du^hitena ithly>ite " Hi | sa eba and/tah sukha^vanim ukarnya tarn iiplam matva 
uvdeka ** aho inad’bhagadbeyatTt yad aCtra bhavan mam dtHaiit smbhfg/Utt-naffara- 
prapty-asamart/iam bidakalt" iti 1 so cka lipralipgur dmbta-yo-yai'mimn Snlya ta- 
dTya-langulam andham yrShayamSsa vpadideaa cha mam andham '"mha yo-ynod 
tvam nagaraih neahyati ma iyaja langtilam'' iti sa elm andhak iraddhalutagd tad 
aiyajan svabhhhiam aprapya auartha~paramparam praptas tma nyagena ity aythah | 
“A Gcrtain malirious person said to a blind man who was lying on the road through 
a forest, and wishing to proceed to the city of his friends, ‘ Why, distressed old man, 
do yon stay here f ’ The blind msn hearing the agreeable voice of the speaker, amd 
regarding him as trustworthy, replied: * <) bow great is my good fortune that yon 
have iiccosted me who am lielplcse, and unable to go to the city which I desire to 
reach!' The other, wishing to deceive him. brought a vicious young bull, and mads 
the blind man lay bold of his tail, and told him that the young hull would comdimt 
him to the city, enjoining him not to let go the tail. Trusting to the speaker, the 
blind kept his hold, but did not attain the object of his desire, and snooimtered a 
series of mishaps ; — such is the illustration.” 
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tioiiB is unreasonable. Hence the word soul, which properly refers to con- 
scious things, is applied to the elements, etc., by a figurative ascription to 
them of conscionsness, as when we say, ‘ the soul of the elements,’ or 
< the soul of the bodily organs.’ And even if it were admitted that the 
word soul was common to difiEerent things, it could not he ascertained 
whether it had reference to one thing or another unless the context or 
some auxiliary word determined the point. But in the case before us 
there is nothing to determine that it denotes anything unconscious ; on 
the contrary, the subject of the sentence is the ‘ Existent, the beholder,’ 
and in immediate connection with it is the conscious Svetaltetu ; for as 
we have already said an unconscious thing cannot be conceived as the 
soul of the conscious S'vetaketu. Thus it is settled that the word 
‘ soul ’ refers to a conscious being,” etc. 

In the fourth section (paia) of the 1st Book, the author of the Sutras 
returns to his controversy with the Sankhyas, and S'ankara, after allud- 
ing to the aphorisms in which they had previously been combated, pro- 
ceeds as follows (p. 334) : 

Idaik iv idCinlm avasishfam aianhjate \ yad uktem pradhanasya aiah- 
datvam tad asiddhaih Msuchit Sakham pradhana-samarpanalkasan&m 
saldanafh imyamdnatvdt \ ataJi priidhdnasya hdraMtvam veda-prasid- 
dham eva mahadhhth paTatitarshihhih JSMpilddibhih pariyrihitatn iti pra- 
itgyate \ tad ydvat teshdm Salddndm anya-paratvam .na prattpddyate 
tdvat aarvajnam Brahma jagatah Jedranam iti pratipdditam apy dkult- 
bJiavet 1 atas teshdm anya-paratearh dariayitum parah sandarbhah pra- 
varttate | “dnumdnikam apt” (Br. Sutra i. 4, 1) amimdna-nirupitam 
api pradhdnam “ ekeshdm ” idkhindm sabdavad upalabhyafe | Kdfhake hi 
pathyate “ mahatah param avyaktam avyaktdt pvrushah parah ” iti \ 
tattra ye eva yan-ndmdno yat-kramakdl cha mahad-myakta-purushdh 
smjiti-prasiddhas te eva iha pratyabhijndyante \ tattra “ avyaktam ” iti 
smriii-prastddheh iabdadi-hinatvaoh cha m vyaktam avyaktam iti vyut- 
patti-sambhavdt smriti-prasiddham pradhdnam abhidhlyate \ atas tasya 
iabdavattvdd akabdatvam anvpapannam *“ | tad eva eha jagatah kdranani 
kruti-smriti-prasiddhibhyah iti ehet \ na etad evam \ na hy etat Kdthaka- 
vdkyarh smriti-prastdihayor makad-avyaktayor astitva-param | na hy attra 
yddrisam smriti-prasiddhaih svatantraih kdra'Mih trigunam pradhdnam 

• n* ^®.*®** sireu in the Bibl. Indica has vpapannam, but I follow the old edition 
in Bengali charactAs in reading anapapanmam, which seems requited hy the sense. 
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tSdrisam pratydbhijnuyate | salda-matirafn hy attra avyaktam iti pra- 
tyabhijndyate | m eha iabdo na vyaMam myaldam iti yaugikaU&d an- 
yasminn api suhsTime dwrlakahye oka prayiijyate na cha ayaih ias- 
minschid rudhah \ ya tu pradhdna-vadindm rudhih ad teahdm am 
pdrilhdahiki aati na vadartha-nirupana Jcdrana-ltlw/oam pratipadyata | 
na oha krama-mdftra-aamarthydt aamdndrtha-pratipaUir hhavaty aaati 
tad - rupa - pratyabhij'ndna | na hy aha-atMue gam paSyann atvo ’yam 
ity amudho ’dhyavaayati | prakarana-nirupanaydm cha attra na para- 
pwrihalpitam pradJmnam pratlyate sanra - rupaha - vinyaata - grihltah [ 
sarirath hy attra ratha-rdpaha-vinyaatam avyakta-sahdena parigrihyate 1 
huta^ I praha/ranat pariaeahdeh cha | tatha hy ananta/rdUto granthah 
Stma- isrtradinaih rathi-ratkddi-rvpaha-Mt^ti^ darsayati | (SAthB 
UpanisRad, i. 3, 3 f.) “ dtmdnaik rathinaih viddhi iarlra/ih ratham eva 
eha I htiddhiffi eha adrathim viddhi manalj, pragraham ava cha | 4. Indri- 
ydni haydn dhur viahaydvia taahu goohardn \ utmandriya-mano-yuktam 
hhoktaty dhur manlahinah ” | taii ekaindriyddihhir aaaihyataih safftadram 
adhigaehehhati | aathyataia tv adhvanah pdram tad Viahno^ paramam 
padam dpncti iti dariayitvd kiih tad adhvanah pdram Yiahnoh paramam 
padam ity aaya dkdnkahdyd'Si tehhyah eva prakritebhyal} indriyddibhya^ 
pa/ratvena paramdtmdnam adhvanah pdram tad Viahnoh paramam padatJe 
darkayati \ £atha Up. i. 3, 10 f.) “ indriyelhyah pa/rdh hy arthd^ artha- 
Ihyai cha param manah \ manasas tu para luddhir luddhvr dtmd mahdn 
parah | 11. Mahatah par am avyaktam avyaktdt puruahah parah | puru- 
ahdd na param kinchit ad kdahfhd ad pard gatir ” iti | . . . . " Buddhcr 
dtmd mahdn parah" yah aa ''dUndnam rathinam viddhi" iti rathitvena 
upakahiptah | kutah \ dtma-iabddd bhoktut cha hhogopakarandt paratvopa- 
pattah I mahattvam cha aaya avdmitvdd upapannam | .... yd pratha- 
majaaya Siranyagarbhaaya hiddhih ad aarvdadm huddhlnam paramd pra- 
tiahfhd ad iha "mahdn dtmd” ity uchyata | ad cha pdrvattra buddhi- 
grahanena eva grihitd aatl hirug iha upadisyate taaydh apy aamadiyd- 
bhyo buddhibhyah paratvoupapatteh | . . . . tad evam sarlram eva akam 
pariiiahyate \ taahu itardni indriyadmi prakritdny eva parama-pada- 
didarsayiahayd samanukrdman parUiahyamdnem iha anern avyakta-&db- 
dena pariiiahyamdnam prakritafh aariram dwkayati iti gamyate | . . . . 
tad evam ptlrvdpardlochandydm ndaty attra para-parikadpitaaya pradhd- 
naaya avakdsah j 2. "Sdkahain tu tad-arhatvdt" \ uktam eitad praka/rana- 
ui The earlier editioa above referred to omits UalM. 
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parisesMhhyam sarlram amjakta-iaMaIn m pradhatiam Hi | idam 
idaniih asankyate katham avyakta- salddrhatvam sarirasya ySvata stlm- 
latvat spashfataram idam iafiram vyakta-ialddrham aspashta-vachanaa 
tv avyakta - iaidak iti j atak uttaram uckyate ( mkskam tv iha kdra- 
ndtmanO. sarirain vivakskyate aUkskmasya avyakta- sahddrhatvdt { yady- 
api atliulam idam sarlrarh na avayam avyakta-sabdam arkati tathdpi 
taaya tv dramhhakam ihdta - aukakam avyakta -iabdam arkati | . . . . 
attra aha yadi jagad idam anabhivyakta - ndma - rdpam vljdtmakam 
prdg - avaatkam avyakta - sabdarham abhyupagamyeta tad-dtmand eka 
iartraayapy avyakta-sabdurkatvam pratijndyeta aa eva tarki pradhana- 
kdrana - vudak evam aaty upadyeta aaya eva jagatak prdg - avaatkdydk 
pradkdnatvena abkyupagamdd iti | attra uckyate | yadi vayam avatantrdm 
kdnckit prdg-avaatkdih jagatak kdranatvena abkyupagaekckema praaanja- 
yema tadd pradkdna-kdrana-vddam \ Parmeavarddkind tv iyam aamd- 
bkik prdg-avaathd jagato 'bhyupagamyate na avatantrd \ ad eka avaiyam 
abkyupagantavyd | artkavati hi ad | na hi tayd vind Paramesvaraaya 
araahtritvaih aiddkyaii ialcti-rakitaaya taaya pravfitty-anupapatte^ muk- 
tdndrh eka punar-utpattir vidyayd iaaydkt vlja-hkter ddkdt | avidydtmikd 
hi ad mja-aaktir avyakta -iabda-nirdeayd Paramekvardirayd mdydmapi 
makdauahtiptir yaaydm avarupa - pratibodha - rakitdh aerate aamaarino 
jlcdh I tad efad avyaktam kvaohid ukasa-sabda-nirdiahtam \ "etaamin 
nu khalv akahare Gdrgi dkdiah otas oka protas oka ” iti krutebt | kvachid 
akshara-iahdodiiam “ dkahardt paralah parak" iti aruteh | kvachid mdyd 
iti auekitam ‘‘mdydm tuprakritim vidyud mdyinam tu maheivaram" iti 
mantra^varndt ] avyakta hi ad mdyd tattvdnyatva-nirupanaaya aaakyat- 
vdt I tad idam “ makatah param avyaktam ” ity uktam avyakta-prabha- 
vatvdd mahato yadd Hairanyagarbhi buddkir mahdn | yadd tu jlvo ma- 
hdma tadd 'py avyaklddhivatvdj Jtva-bhdvaaya makatah param avyaktam 
ity uktam { avidyd by avyaktam avidydvattve eka jivaaya aarva^ aam- 
vyattthdrah aantato varttate \ tach eka avyakta-gatam makatah paratvam 
abhedopachdrut tad-vikdre aarire parikalpyate \ 

“ Hut nonr this doubt still remiiins. The assertion that the existence 
of Piudhana is not supported by the Veda is, say the Sankhyas, desti- 
tute of proof, as certain Vedic S'akhas contain passages which have the 
appearance of afSiming Pradhana. Consequently the causality of Pra- 
dhaiia has been received by Knpila and other great rishis on the ground 
that it is established by the Veda; and this is an objection to the state- 
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ment which you make to the contrary.- Until, therefore, it he estab- 
lished that these passages have a different object, the doctrine that an 
omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world, even though it has been 
proved, will be again unsettled ; and consequently yon bring forward a 
great array of arguments to shew that these texts apply to something 
else. In the words ‘ it may be deduced also,’ t.e. it is determined by 
inference, — it is shewn that in the opinion of certain schools the doc- 
trine of Pradhana is scriptural, for in the Katha Upanishad (i. 3, 11) we 
read the words ‘Above the Great one is Avyakta (the Unmanifested one), 
and above the Unmanifested one is Puinsha (Soul).’ Here we recognize 
‘ the Great one,’ ‘ the Unmanifested one,’ and Purusha, with the same 
names and in the same order in which they are known to occur in 
the Smriti (i.s. the system of llapila). Here that which is called Pra- 
dhdna in the Smriti is denoted by the word ‘the Unmanifested one,’ as 
we learn both from its being so called in the Smriti, and from the epi- 
thet ‘ unmanifested ’ (which is derived from the words ‘ not ’ and ‘ ma- 
nifested ’) being properly applicable to it in consequence of its being 
devoid of sound, and the other objects of sense ; wherefore, from its hav- 
ing this Vedio authority to support it, its (t.«. Pradhana’s) unscriptural 
character is refuted ; and it is proved both by the Veda, the Smriti, 
and common notoriety to be the cause of the world. If the Sankhyas 
argue thus, we reply that the case is not so ; for this text of the Ka^ha 
Upanishad does not refer to the existence of the ‘ Great one ’ and the 
‘Unmanifested one,’ which are defined in the Smriti (of £apila) ; for here 
we do not recognize such a self-dependent cause, viz. PrudhSno, composed 
of the three qualities, as is declared in that Smriti, but the mere epithet 
‘unmanifested.’ And this word ‘unmanifested,’ owing to its sense as 
a derivative from the words ‘not’ and ‘ manifested,’ is also applied to 
anything else which is subtile or indistinguishable, and has not pro- 
perly a conventional meaning in reference to any particular thing. 
As for the conventional use which the assertors of Pradhana make of it, 
that is a technical application peculiar to themselves, and does not 
afford any means for determining the sense of the Vedas. Hor does the 
mere identity of the order (of the three words) furnish any proof of 
identity of meaning unless we can recognise the essential character 
of the things to be the same. Far no man but a fool, if he saw 
a cow in the place where he expected to see a horse, would falsely 

11 
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ascribe to it the cbaracteT of a horse. And if we determine the sense 
of the context, it will be found that the Fradhdna imagined by our 
opponents finds no place here, since it is the ‘ body ’ which is indi- 
cated in the preceding simile. Far here the body as represented under 
the figure of a chariot, etc., is to be understood by the word' ‘ the 
TJnmanifested.’ Why? Prom the context and the remainder of the 
sentence. Por the context which immediately precedes sets forth the 
soul, the body, etc., under the figure of a rider, a chariot, etc., as 
follows : ' Enow that the soul is the rider, the body the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses are called 
the horses, and the objects of sense the roads on which they go. The 
soul accompanied by the senses and the mind is the enjoyer; so say 
the wise.’ After pointing out (in the following verses) that with these 
senses, etc., if uncontrouled, the soul gains only this world, but if they 
are kept under controul, it attains to the highest state of Yishnu, 
which is the end of its road ; the author (in answer to the question 
< What is that highest state of Yishnu which is the end of the road?’) 
shews in the following verses that it is the supreme Spirit who 
transcends the senses, etc. (which form the subject of the context), 
who is alluded to as the goal, and the highest state of Yishnu: 
‘The objects of sense are higher than the senses; the mind is 
higher than the objects of sense ; the intellect is higher than the 
mind ; the Great soul is higher than the intellect ; the TJnmanifested 
one is higher than the Great soul; the spirit (Furusha) is greater 
than the TJnmanifested: there is nothing higher than Spirit, that 
is the end, that is the highest goal.’ ” After observing that the 
various terms in these lines are the same which had been previously 
introduced in the simile of the chariot, charioteer, rider, horses, etc., 
S'ankara assigns the reason of the superiority attributed to each suc- 
ceeding object over that which precedes it, and then goes on to say in 
regard to intellect and soul : “ ‘ The Great soul is higher than the in- 
tellect,’ that soul, namely, which is figuratively described as a rider, in 
the words ‘ Enow the soul to be the rider.’ But why is the Soul 

The words of the original, both as given here and in the text of the Eatfha 
Upanishad are aUnmdriya-mano-yuktam bhokta, which are not very clear. The 
commentators understand atman at the beginning of the compound as denoting body, 
and supply atmanam as the subject. See Dr. Boer's translation of the Upanishads 
(Bibl. lud. p. 107). 
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superior to the intellect? Both from the use of the 'word Soul and 
because it aids the enjoyment of the enjoyer, it is shewn to be superior. 
Its character as the Great soul is proved by its being the master. . . The 
intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the first-bom, is the highest basis of all 
intellect ; and it is that which is here called the ' Great soul.’ It had 
been pre'riously comprehended under the word ‘intellect,’ but is here 

separately specified, because it also is superior to our intellects 

Thus the body alone remains of the objects referred to in the passage. 
After going over all the others in order, -with the view of pointing out 
the highest state to be attained, he indicates by the one remaining 
word, the ‘Unapparent,’ the one remaining subject of the text, viz. the 
body — such is our conclusion. . . . Hence after examining both the 
earlier and later portions of the passage, we find that there is no 
place for the Fradhana imagined by our opponents.” Going on to in- 
terpret the next aphorism (i. 4, 2) * But the subtile body may also he 
properly called ‘ unmanifested, ’ Sankara begins : 

“We have declared that, looking to the context and the only word 
which remained to be explained, the body, and not Fradhana, is denoted 
by the word the ‘ Unapparent.’ But here a doubt arises : ‘ How can 
the body be properly designated by the word ‘unapparent,’ inasmuch 
as from its grossness it is very distinctly perceptible, and therefore 
should rather be denoted by the word ‘apparent,’ while the word ‘un- 
apparent’ signifies something that is not perceptible? We answer: 
In this passage the subtile body in its character of cause is intended, 
since what is subtile is properly designated by the term ‘ unapparent.’ 
Although this gross body itself cannot properly be described by the 
word ‘ Unapparent,’ still this term applies to the subtile element which 
is its originator” .... S'ankara begins his interpretation of the next 
aphorism (i. 4, 3) as follows: “Here the Sankhyas rejoin: ‘If you 
admit that this world in its primordial condition, before its name and 
form had been manifested, and while it existed in its rudimentary 
form, could be properly designated by the word ‘Unapparent,’ and if 
the same term be declared applicable to body also while continuing in 
that state, then your explanation ■will exactly coincide with our doc- 
trine of Fradhana as the cause of all things ; since you will virtually 
acknowledge that the original condition of this world 'was that of Fra- 
dhana. To this we reply : If we admitted any self-dependent original 
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condition as tlie cause of the ■world, we should then lay ourselves open 
to the charge of admitting that Pradhana is the cause. But we con- 
sider that this primordial state of the world is dependent upon the 
supreme Deity (Parame^vara) and not self-dependent. And this state 
to which we refer must of necessity be assumed, as it is essential. 
For -without it the creative action of the supreme Deity could not be 
accomplished, since, if he were destitute of his S'akti (power), any 
activity on his part would be inconceivable. And so, too, those who 
have been emancipated from birth are not born again, because this ger- 
minative power (on the destruction, — which implies the previous 
existence, — of which emancipation depends) is consumed by know- 
ledge.'*'' For that germinative power, of which the essence is 
ignorance, and which is denoted by the word ‘ Unapparent,’ has its 
centre in the supreme Deity, and is a great illusive sleep, during 
which mundane souls repose unconscious of their own true nature. 
This ‘ Unapparent one’ is in some places indicated by the term 
mther {ahasa), as in the text (Bpih. Ar. Up. iii. 8, 11) ‘On this 
undecaying Being, o Gfirgl, the sether is woven as warp and woof;’ in 
other places by the word ‘imdecaying’ {ahhara), as in the text, 

‘ Beyond the Undecaying is the Highest ; ’ and is elsewhere desig- 
nated by the term ‘illusion’ {tnaya) as in the line (S'vetasv. Up. 4, 10) 

‘ Know that Prakriti (or matter) is illusion, and the great Deity the 
possessor of illusion.’ For this ‘illusion’ is ‘unapparent,’ because it 
cannot be defined in its essence and difference. This is the 'Unap- 
parent’ which is described as above the ‘ Great one,’ since the latter, 
when regarded as identical with the intellect of Hiranyagarbha, springs 
from the former. And even if the ‘Great one’ be identified ■with the 
embodied soul (Jiva), the ‘Unapparent’ can be said to be above it, as 
the condition of the embodied soul is dependent upon the ‘Unapparent.’ 
For the ‘ Unapparent’ is ignorance, and it is during its condition of 
ignorance that the entire mundane action of the embodied soul is car- 

UT Govinda Auanda explains this clause as follows : Banclha-mukti-vyavastfiarthttm 
apt 8a svlharypa ity aha **muhtanam” iii | yan-naiad mtikiih ad avtkdryyd tdm viad 
eva ariahtau mu&tdndm punar bandlidpattir ity arthalp | “ In the words ‘ Those who 
had been emancipated,’ etc., he tells us that this ignorance must be admitted, in order 
to secure the permanence of emancipation from the bondage (of birth) : that is, that 
ignorance by the destruction of which emancipation is obtained must he admitted ; as 
without it those who had been emancipated would at the creation he again involved 
in bondage,” [because to be released at all, they must he released from something). 
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lied on. And that superiority of the ‘ TJnapparent ’ over the ‘ Great 
one ’ is by a flguratire description of body as identical with the former 
attributed to body also.” 

By these subtle and elaborate explanations S'ankara scarcely appears 
to make out his point. But I cannot follow further the discussion of 
this question, and now go on to the eighth aphorism (i. 4, 8) where the 
purport of another Vedic text is investigated : 

"Chamasa-vad avi&eshat" | punar api pradham-vadt aidbdatvam pra- 
dhanasya aaiddham ity aha | hasmat \ mantra-varnat \ (Sr'vetasvatara 
ITpanishad, iv. 5) “ ajdm ekam lohiia-suhla-l.rishna.m hahvlh prajdfy iri- 
jamandm svarvpdh | q/o hy eko jushamano 'nuiete jdhaty enam hhuJeta- 
Ihogdm qfo’nyah” iti \ attra hi mantre lokita-sukla-kriahna-iabdaih 
rajah-iattva-tamamy dbhidhiyante | hhitaih rcy'o ranjanatmahatvat Suk- 
larh saitvaih praTcaidtmakatvdt krishmm tamah avarandtmakatvat \ Ushdm 
g&myava»thavayava-dharmair vyapadisyate lokita- sukla-krishna Ui \ na 
jdyate iti eha “ajd” sydd^mula-prakritir avikritir” ity alhyupagamdt \ 
nanv ajd-ialdai ehhdydydih rudhah \ vddham | sd tu rudhir ilta na dira- 
yituffi iakyd vidyd-yrakarandt | gd cha Idhvih, prajdt traigunydnvitd^ 
janayati .... taamdt sruti-muld eva pradhanadi-kalpand Kdpildndm 
ity evam prdpfe Irdmah \ na amna mantrena sruti-mdlatvaih Sdnkhya- 
vddasya iakyam dirayitum | na hy ayam mantrah avdtantryena kanehid 
api vddam aamarthayitum uUdhate \ sareatrdpi yayd kaydohit kalpanayd 
ajdtvddi-sampddanopapatteh Sdnkhya-vddah eva ika dbhipretah iti vike- 
thdvadhdrana-kdrandhhdvdt \ “ ohamasa-vat” \ 

“ ‘ Because, as in the case of the spoon, there is nothing distinctive.’ 
The assertor of Fradhana again declares that Fradhana is not proved to 
be imscriptural. "Why ? From the following verse (S’v. Up. iv. 5) ; 
‘ One unborn male, loving the unborn female of a red, white, and 
black colour, who forms many creatures possessing her own character, 
unites himself with her : another unborn male abandons her after he 
has enjoyed her.’ For in this verse the words ‘red,’ ‘white,’ and 
< black,’ denote (the three Qualities) Passion, Goodness, and Darkness ; 
— Passion, from its stimulating character, being designated by the term 

UB xhe text of Dr. Boer’s ed. of the TTpaaidiad (BibL Ind. voL vii.) has two 
various readings in this line, viz. khiia-kruhna-varndm for tohita-iukla-iriehisam 
(which latter, however, is the reading referred to by S'ankara in hia oommentaiy on 
that work), and tarupam for tvervpah. 
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‘ red,’ Goodness, from its iUuminafnng cbaracter, by ‘ ■white,’ and Dark- 
ness, from its enveloping character, by ‘ black.’ The unborn female is 
described as red, white, and black, with reference to the characteristics 
of the three components which make up the state of equilibium. She 
must be called ‘ unborn ’ {Ajd), because she is not produced, since it is 
admitted that ‘ original matter ’ (Mula-Prakriti = Pradhana) is not a 
modification (of any other substance — Sankhya Xarika, verse 3). But 
is not ajd the conventional name for ‘ she- goat ? ’ True (reply the 
Sankyas), but that conventional sense cannot be adopted here, because 
knowledge is the subject of the context. And this unborn female pro- 
duces many creatures characterized by the three Qualities .... And 
from this it is concluded that the theory of Kapila’s followers re- 
garding Pradhana, etc., is based upon the Yeda. "We reply : that it 
cannot be admitted on the strength of this verse that the theory of 
the Sankhyas is founded on the Veda. For the verse in question, if 
regarded independently, is powerless to sustain any hypothesis what- 
ever ; and the reason is that, as this description of the state of the un- 
born female may be rendered applicable on any hypothesis whatever, 
there is no ground for determining specifically that the Sankhya theory 
is here intended— ‘as in the case of the spoon.’ ” This aphorism refers 
to a verse quoted in the Byihad Aranyaka Upanishad, ii. 2, 3 (Bibl. Ind. 
p. 413 of the Sanskrit, and p. 174 of Dr. Boer’s translation), and be- 
ginning ‘ a cup with its mouth do-wn, and its bottom upwards,’ which, 
as Shnkara remarks, cannot, without some further indication, be applied 
to any one cup in particular ; and in the same way, he argues, the un- 
born female in the passage under discussion cannot, in the absence of 
anything to restrict the application in any special way be understood 
as denoting Pradhana {evam ihdpy aviieaho 'jam ehdm ity asya man- 
traaya | m amin mantre Pradhunam eva qjd ’bhipretd iti iakyate niyan- 
tum). The question then arises what is meant by this ‘ unborn female.’ 
To this the author of the aphorisms and S'ankora reply, that the word 
denotes the material substance of a four-fold class of elements,, viz. 
light, heat, water, and food, aU derived from the supreme Deity {Para- 
mehardd utpannd jyotih-pramukhd tejo 'b-mnoAahhand ehatwr-vidlm- 
Ihdta-grdmaaya prakriti-lJidtd iyam ajd pratipattavya). These four ele- 
ments he however seems (p. 367) to identify 'with three, in the words ; 
IMta-traya-hhihaf^ eva iyam ajd vijneyd na guna-traya-laJcshai^ \ ‘ This 
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unborn female is formed by three elements, not by the three quali- 
ties ; ’ and the ascription of the three colours in the text to these 
three elements is supported by a quotation from the Chhandogya TJpa- 
nishad, vi. 4, 1, ■which is as follows : Yad agneh rohitam rUpafk tyaaas 
tad rupam yat iulclaih tad apafh, y<A hrishnaih tad annatya ) “ The red 
colour of fire is that of heat ; its white colour is that of water ; and its 
black colour is that of food (which here means earth, according to the 
commentator on the Chhandogya TJpanishad).*“ In this 'way, he adds, 
the words denoting the three colours are used in the proper sense, 
whereas if applied to the three qualities they would he figuratively em- 
ployed (roMtidindm eha ialddnarh rupa-viseslmlm muhhyatvdd IhSMa- 
tvSeh eha gam-viehayatvasya). S'ankara concludes that this verse, de- 
ficriptive of the unborn female, does not denote any self-dependent 
material cause called Fradhana, but is shewn from the context to 
signify the Divine Power in its primordial state before Name and Form 
were developed {na seatantrS, kdehit prakrUiU pradhdnani ndma ajd-man- 
trma dmndydte iti takyate naktum \ prakarandt tu so, eva daivl kaktir 
avydkfita-numa-rapci ndnia-rupayoh prdg avasthCLnendpi mantrena amn&- 
yate ity uehyate). 

Passing over the further questions, which are raised on this subject, 
I go on to the 11th Sutra and the comment upon it, from which we 
learn that the ■words ‘ knowing him by whom the five times five men, 
and the wther are upheld, to be Soul,’ etc. {pasmin paneha panoha-jandh 
OJeasai cha pratishthitah | tarn evanyah dtmanam vidvun ityadi), are ad- 
duced by the Sankhyas in support of their system, as the number of 
the principles {^tattvd), which it affirms (see Sankhya Elarika, verse 3, 
and Sankhya Sutras, i. 61), corresponds to the number twenty-five in this 
text; while the applicability of the passage is denied by the Vedantins 
on the ground that the ‘ principles ’ of the Sankhya are not made up of 
five homogeneous sets of five each (p. 362) ; that if the Soul and eether 
mentioned in the text are added, as they must be, to the twenty-five, 
the^ aggregate number ■will exceed that of the Sankhya 'principles,’ 
among which both Soul and sether are oomprehended (pp. 364 f.) ; that 
the foot of the correspondence of the numbers, if admitted, would not 
suffice to shew that the * principles ’ of the Sankhya were referred to, 
as they are not elsewhere recognized in the Yeda, and as the word 
u> See Baba Bajendia L9l Mttia's tian^tion of this Upanishad, p. 106. 
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‘ men ’ (Janah) is not usually applied to denote ‘ principles ' (p. 365) ; 
and further that the phrase ‘the fire fire men,’ signifies only ‘five,’ 
and not ‘ five times five ’ (p. 366), etc. The conclusion arrived at in 
the twelfth aphorism is that the breath, and other vital airs, are re- 
ferred to in the passage under consideration; and that although the 
word ‘men ’ (jmdh) is not generally applied to ‘breath,’ etc., any more 
than to ‘ principles,’ the reference is determined by the context. Others, 
as S'ankara observes, explain the term ‘ the five men ’ {jpanehajandh) of 
the gods, fathers, gandharvas, asuraa, and rakshases, and others again of 
the four castes, and the N'ishadas.'*” The Vedantic teacher (Badara- 
yana) however, as his commentator adds, has decided that the breath, 
etc., are intended. 

If we now turn to the Sankhya aphorisms themselves, we shall find 
that their author constantly refers to texts of the Veda as supporting, 
coinciding with, or reconcileable with his dogmas. I have noticed the 
following instances, viz. Sutras i. 5, 36, 61, 54, 78, 84, 148, 156 ; ii. 
20-22; iii. 14, 15, 80; iv. 22; v, 1, 12, 15, 21 ; vi. 32, 34, 61, 68, 
59, which may be consulted in Dr. Ballantyne’s translation. I can 
only refer more particularly to a few of these with the commentator’s 
remarks. 

I begin with Sutra i. 155,'“ in which the author of the Aphorisms 
maintains that the great distinctive dogma of the Yedwta, the oneness 
of Soul, is not supported by the Yeda. In Sutra 150 he had laid it 
down as his own conclusion, established by the fact of the variety ob- 
servable in the conditions of birth, etc., that there is a multitude of 
souls, and he now defends this as conformable to Scripture. 

“Na admita-sruti-virodhojati-pm-atviit ” [ Utmaikya-hutinum virodhas 
tu ndsti tdsdm jati-paratvdt \ jdti^ samdnyam elca-rUpatvam tatira ad- 
vaita-irutlndm tatparyydd na tv ahhandatve prayojanahhavad ity arthah | 

. . . . yathd-sruta-juii-hbdagya adore iv "dtmd idam ekah eva agreaslt” 
“sad eva saumya idam ogre dsld ekam eva advUlyam” (Chhand. Tip. vi. 
ijV^ity-ddy-advaita-iruty-upo^ddakatayd eva sUtramvydkheyam \ "Jdti- 
paraivdt” | vijdtiya-dvaita-nuhedha-paratvdd ity arthah \ tattra adya- 
vydkhydydtn ayam Ihdvah | dtmaikya-kwti-smrifisho ekadi-iahddk ehid- 


See the Pint Yolume of this work, pp. 176 ff. 
i. lo4 in Di. Hall’s edition in the BibL Ind. 
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eharupata-mattra-paral^ ihedadi-iabdas oka mid'harmya-laksjiam-hheda~ 
pardh I 

“165. ‘This is not opposed to the Vedic doctrine of non-duality, 
since that merely refers to genus.’ Our doctrine that souls are numer- 
ous does not conflict with the Vedie texts which aflB.rm the oneness of 
Soul, since these passages refer to oneness of genus. Genus means 
sameness, oneness of nature ; and it is to this that the texts regarding 
non-duality relate, and not to the undividedness (or identity) of Soul ; 
since there is no ooca.sion for the latter view. The Sutra must be 
explained with due regard to the sense of the word genus as it occurs 
in the Veda, so as (thereby) to bring out the proper meaning of such 
texts, expressing non- duality, as these, ‘ This was in the beginning 
Soul, one only ; ’ ‘ This was in the beginning, o fair youth. Existent, 
one without a second.’ The words ‘ since that merely refers to genus,’ 
mean ‘ since that is merely intended to deny a duality denoting a 
difference of genus.’ The first of two interpretations given of the 
Sutra is as follows ; In the texts of the S'ruti and Smyiti relating to the 
oneness of Soul, the words ‘ One,’ etc., denote simply that Spirit is one 
in its nature; whilst the words, ‘distinction,’ etc., designate a di.°> 
tinction defined as difference of nature.” . At the close of his remarhs 
the commentator gives a second explanation of the Sutra. 

The author returns to this subject in the 61stSutraof the fifth Book ; 

“iVh advaitam dtmano lingdt tad-bheda-pratitch" 1 yadyapy atmandm 
anyonyam llieda-vdhya-vad ahhed-a-valiyany api santi tathdpi na advaitam | 
na atyantam abhedah \ ajUdi-vakya-sthailf prakriti-tydgatydgddi-lingair 
bhedagyaiva giddher ity arthah | na hy atyantdbhede tdni lingdny vpa- 
padyante | 

“ ‘ Soul is not one ; for a distinction of souls is apparent from various 
signs.’ Although there ore texts affirming that there is no distinction, 
just as there are others which assoit a distinction, of souls, still non- 
duality, i e. an absolute absence of distinction must be denied ; because 
a distinction is estabUshed by signsf such as the abandonment and non- 
abandonment of Prakriti, etc., mentioned in such texts as that about the 
‘ unborn female,’ etc. (See above, p. 165.) Por these signs are incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis of an absolute absence of distinction, ’’-etc. 

A kindred subject is introduced in the next Sutra, the 62nd : 

“ATa andtmand’pi pratyaksha-bddhdt’* | andtman&'pilkogya-prttpa/n- 
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ehena atmano na advaitam pratydkiheMpi hddhdt \ dtmanah sarva-bhog- 
yabhede gjiata-patayor apy ahhedalj, sydt \ ghatddeh pafddy-abhinndtmd- 
bhedat I aa cha bheda-grdhaka-pratyaksha-bddliitah \ 

“ ‘Further, there is not an absence of distinction («.«. identity) be- 
tween Soul and non-soul, as this is disproved by the evidence of sense.’ 
That is : non-duality («.«. identity) is not predicable of Soul on the 
one hand, and non-soul, i.e. the perceptible objects by which our senses 
are affected, on the other, because this is opposed to the evidence of 
sense. For if soul were identical with all that is perceptible, there 
would also be no distinction between ajar and cloth, inasmuch as jars, 
etc., would not be distinct from soul which is not distinct from cloth, 
etc. ; and such identity (of jars, etc., with cloth, etc.) is opposed to the 
evidence of sense which obliges us to perceive a distinction.” 

But how is this to he reconciled with such Vodio texts as ‘ this is 
nothing but soul’ {dtmd eta idam)? .An answer is given in Sutra 64, 
which seems to admit that the passages in question do at least on a 
prima facie view convey the sense ascribed to them by the Vedantins : 

“J.nya-parattam avivehanUfti tattra" | avivehdndm aviveh'-puriiahdn 
prati iattm advaite 'nya-paratvam updsandrthakdtmvddalf ity artha^ | 
hice hi barlra-iaririuor bhogya-bhoMroi cha avivelcena abhedo vyavahriyate 
“ ’/jflOT gauro ” “ mama dtmd Bhadraamah ” ityddih | atas tarn eva vya- 
vahdram anudya tun eta prati tathd vpusanam kmtir vidadhdti aativa- 
buddhy-ady-artham iti \ 

" ‘These texts have another object, with a view to those who have 
no discrimination.’ That is ; in the passages which affirm non-dualitj’ 
another object is intended, viz. a reference (to vulgar ideas) with a view 
to stimulate devotion. For it commonly occurs that undiscriminating 
persons confound the body and the soul, the object to be experienced, 
and the person who experiences it, as when they say ‘I am white,’ 
‘ Bhadrasena is myself.’ The Veda, therefore, referring to this mode of 
speaking, inculcates on such undisceming people the practice of devo- 
tion with a view to the promotion of goodness, purity, etc.” 

The author returns to the subject of non-duality in Sutra vi. 51, 
which is introduced by the remark : 

Nanv evam pramdyJddy-anwodhena dvaita-aidhhdv admaita-iruiejj, kd 
gatir iti | 

“But if duality be thus established in accordance with proofs, etc., 
what becomes of the Vedio texts declaring non-duality?” 
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The answer is as follows : 

“ Na initi-virodho raginaih miragydya tat-ndSheh" | advuita-iruii- 
virodhas tu ndsti raginam puriishatiriMe vairagyUya eva irutibhir advai- 
ta-sadhanut \ 

“ ‘ Oar view is not opposed to the Veda, as the texts in question 
establish non-duality with a Tiew to produce apathy in those who are 
actuated by desire.’ That is to say : There' is in our doctrine regard- 
ing non-duality nothing contrary to the Veda, as the passages referred 
to affirm this principle with the Tiew of producing in those who have 
desire an indiflierenee in regard to everything except Soul.” 

The 12th aphorism of the fifth Book asserts that according to the 
Veda, Pradhana, and not Isvara, is the cause of the world. The details 
of the reasoning on which this view is founded, as here stated by the 
commentator, differ in some respects from those which S'ankara puts 
into the mouth of the Sankhyas : 

^‘S'rntir api pradh&na-Mryyaivnsya ” | prapmieJie. pradhana-Mryya- 
tvaaya era srutir aati na clietana-Ttaranatve \ yathd “ ajam eMih lohita- 
aukla-hriahndm laJwtk pra/uji arijamUndih aarilpak ” | “ tad ha idafa 
tarhy avyahriiam aalt tad ndma-rdpahhj&m vyairiyata” ity-adir ity 
arihak ( yd cha “tad aikahata haihn aydm” tiyadis chetana-kdranaid- 
irutih ad aargdddv vtpannaaya mahal-taltvopddhikaaya mahdpitruahaaya 
janya-jndna-pard \ Mmvd ialiu-hhavandrmrodhut pradhdne era “kulam 
pipatishati" iti-vad gaunl j anyathd “aakshi chefdh kevalo nirgvnak 
cha" (S'veta^vatara Upanishad, vi. 11) ify-ddi-kruty-ifktdparmdmitra- 
aya purushe ’tmpapafter iti ( ayaih cha tsvara - praUshedhah aisvaryye 
vairugydrtham isvara -Jndnam vind’pi moksha ~ pratipadanarthaih cha 
praudhi-vdda-mdttram iti prdg eva vyukhydtam \ 

“ ‘ There are also Vedic texts to support the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from Pradhana, as its cause.’ That is: There are Vedic 
texts to shew that the phenomenal world has sprung from Pradhana, 
and that it has not had a conscious being for its cause. They are such 
as these : ‘ An unborn female, red, white, and black in hue, producing 
many creatures like herself, etc.;’ ‘This was once undeveloped: it 
was developed with !Name and Form.’ As regards those other texts 
which affirm the causality of a conscious being, such as ‘ It reflected, 
let me become many,’ they refer to the knowledge which sprang up in 
the great Male who was produced at the beginning of the creation pos- 
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sessing the attributes of the principle of Intellect {Mahat). Or, in ac- 
cordance 'with the idea of becoming multiplied, the expression (indicat- 
ing oonsoiousness and wiU) is figuratively applied to Pradhana, as when 
it is said of the bank of a river that it ‘ intends to fall.’ Por on any 
other supposition the incapability of any modification which is ascribed to 
Purusha in such texts as ‘ He who is the 'witness, the conscious, the 
sole being, free from the Qualities,’ could not properly be applied to 
him (since if he were the material cause of the creation he must become 
modified). And it has been before explained'** that this denial of an 
Isvara is a mere display of ingenuity, introduced for the purpose of 
producing apathy in regard to glory, and of propounding a method of 
final liberation even independently of the knowledge of an Isvara.’’ 

The following is the 34th Sutra of the sixth Book, 'with the remarks 
by which it is introduced and followed : 

JVanu " hahvl^ praja^ puruahat aamprasutak ” ity-adi-iruteh pura- 
ahaaya kdranatvavagamad vivarttadi - vaddh dsrayanlydh iiy dsaniya 
dka I “ aruti-viradhdd na hdarMpaacdaaya dtma -Idbhai," \ purmha- 
hdranatdydm ye ye paikaM^ samhhdvitda te awrve iruti-viruddhd^ iti \ 
ataa tad - ahhyupagantr^ndm httdrkikddy - adhamdnam dtma - evardpa- 
jn&nadi na hhavati ity arthah \ etena dtmani auklwrduhkhddi-gunppddd- 
mtva-vddino ’pi kutdrkilcdh eva j teahdm apy dtma-yathdrtha-jndnam 
ndati ity avagantavyam \ dtma-kdramtd-irutayas cha kahti-iaktimad- 
idh^dena updaandrthdh eva ”ajdm ekdm” ity-ddi-krutibhih pradhdna- 
Mranata-aiddhe^ 1 yadi cha dkdsaaya aihrady-adkishtham-MranatH-vad 
dtmanah hdranatvam wshyaie tadd tad na nirdkwmah parindmaaya pro- 
tiahedhdt \ 

“But must we not adopt the theories of an Dlusory creation, etc., 
because the cansality of Purusha (soul) is to be learned from such texts 
as the following ‘ many creatures have been produced from Purusha ? ’ 
To this difficulty he replies: ‘Prom his opposition to Scripture the 
illogical outcaste does not attain to Soul.’ The sense of this is, that all 
the propositions, affirming the causality of Soul, which have been de- 
vised, are contrary to the Veda ; and consequently the low class of bad 
logicians, etc., who adopt them have no knowledge of the nature of 

See Vijnuna Bhikshu's remarks, introductory to the Sutras (p. 6, at the foot), 
'Which will bo quoted in the next Section, and his comment on Sutra i. 92. He is, 
as we shell find, an edectic, and not a thorough-going adherent of the Sankhya. 
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Soul. Hence it is to be understood that those also who assert that 
Soul is the substance of the qualities of pleasure and pain, etc., are 
incompetent reasoners : they too are destitute of the true knowledge of 
Soul. The Yedic texts which declare its causality are intended to in~ 
culcate devotion on the ground that there is no distinction between 
Power and the possessor of Power (JS'ahtimat ') ; for the causality 

of Pradhana is established by such texts as that relating to the ' one 
unborn female,’ etc. But if it be affirmed that Soul is the cause of the 
world merely in the same sense in which the Gather is the cause of clouds, 
etc., viz. by affording them a receptacle, we do not object to that, since 
we only deny the transformation (of Soul into material productions).'”” 

In regard to the question whether the principles of the Vedanta or 
those of the Sankhya are most in harmony with the most prevalent doc- 
trine of theTJpanishada, I shall quote some of the remarks of Dr. Boer, 
the translator of many of these treatises. In his introduction to the 
Taittiriya Hpanishad he observes that we there find “ the tenets pecu- 
liar to the Vedanta already in a fax advanced state of development; it 
contains as in a germ the principal elements of this system.” “ There 
are, however,” he adds, “ differences” (Bibliotheca Indica, vol. xv. p. 5), 
The same nearly is the case with the Aitareya Upanishad (ibid. p. 27). 
In reference to the S'veta^vatara Hpanishad he remarks : ” S'ankara in 
his commentary on this Hpanishad generally explains its fundamental 
views in the spirit of the Vedanta. He is sometimes evidently wrong 
in identifying the views of some of the other Hpanishads with the 
tenets of the Vedanta, but he is perfectly right to do so in the explana- 
tion of an Hpanishad which appears to have been composed for the 
express purpose of making the principle of the Vedanta agreeable to 
the followers of the Sankhya” (ibid. pp. 43 f.). Of the Katha Hpani- 
shad Dr. Boer says (ibid. p. 97) : “The standing point of the Hatha is 
on the whole that of the Vedanta. It is the absolute spirit which is 

the foundation of the world In the order of manifestations or 

emanations from the absolute spirit it deviates, however, &om that 
adopted by the other Hpanishads and by tbe later Vedanta, and is evi- 
dently more closely allied to the Sankhya. The order is here : The 
unmanifested {avyaMa), the great soul {mahatma, or mahat), intellect 

Soe Dr. Bollantyno's translation, which I hare often followed. He does not, 
however, render in eztenso all the passages which I have reproduced.. 
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{bviddM), mind, the objects of the senses, and the senses,” etc.'“ The 
reader who mshes to pursue the subject further may consult the same 
author’s remarks on the other.TJpanishads. On the whole question of 
the relation of the Vedanta and the Sankhya respectively to the Veda, 
Dr. Eber thus expresses himself in his introduction to the S^vetasvatara 
Dpanishad (p. 36) : " The Vedanta, although in many important points 
deviating from the Vedas, and although in its own doctrine quite inde- 
pendent of them, was yet believed to be in perfect accordance with 
them, and being adopted by the majority of thd Brahmans, it was 
never attacked on account of its orthodoxy. The same cannot be said 
of the Sankhya ; for it was not only frequently in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Vedas, but sometimes openly declared so. Indeed, the 
Vedanta also maintained that the acquisition of truth is independent of 
caste (1) or any other distinction, and that the highest knowledge 
which is the chief end of man cannot be imparted by the Vedas (vide 
£!atha ii. 23) ; yet it insisted that a knowledge of the Vedas was ne- 
cessary to prepare the mind for the highest knowledge (2). This the 
Sankhya denied altogether, and although it referred to the Vedas, and 
especially to the TTpanishads, stiU it did so only when they accorded 
with its own doctrines, and it rejected their authority (3) in a cose of 
discrepancy.” 

I make a few remarks on some points in this quotation indicated by 
the figures (1), (2), and (3). (1) We have already learned above, p. 99, 
that, according to the Brahma Sutras (see i. 3, 34 ff., and Sankara’s ex- 
planation of them), at least, a S’udra does not possess the prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge. (2) It appears from Sankara’s argument 
against Jaimini that he does not consider a knowledge of the ceremonial 
part of the Veda as necessary for the acquisition of divine knowledge, 
but he seems to regard the ITpanishads as the soui-ce from which the 
latter is derived. (3) I do not know on what authority this statement 
that the Sankhyas ever actually rejected the authority of the Vedas is 
founded. Their attempts to reconcile their tenets with the letter of 
the Veda may often seem to be far-fetched and sophistical ; but I have 
not observed that S'ankara, while arguing elaborately against the inter- 
pretations of the S^khyas, anywhere charges them either with deny- 
ing the authority of the Veda, or with insincerity in the appeals which 
they make to the sacred texts. 

See above, p. 161. 
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On the subject of the ITpanishads the reader may also consult Prof. 
Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

I subjoin in a note some extracts from this work.‘“ 

The Njaya, and Yaiseshika Sutras do not appear to contain nearly so 
many references to Vedic texts as theSankhya; but I have noticed the 
following: Nyaya iii. 32 (= iii. 1, 29 in the Bibl. Ind.) ; Yaiseshika 
ii. 1, 17 ; iii. 2, 21 j iv. 2, 11 ; v. 2, 10. 

The author of the Yaiseshika Sutras affirms, in iii. 2, 20, the doctrine 
that souls are numerous; and in the 21st Siitra, which I quote, along 
with the comment of S'ankara Misra, and the gloss of the editor Faudiit 
J ayanarayana Tarkapanchanana, he claims Y edio au thority for this tenet : 

21. “ S' dstro-samarthyach eha" ] (S'ankara Mifra) S'astram Brwtih 1 

159 II They (the Upaniahade) contain, or are supposed to contain, the highest au- 
thority on which the various sj'stems of philosopliy in India rest. Not only the 
Vedanta philosopher, who, by his very name, professes his faith in the ends and 
objects of the Veda, but the Sankhya, the Vaiteshilta, the Nyaya, and Yoga philo- 
sophers, nil pretend to find in the Upanishads some warranty for their tenets, however 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same applies to the numerous sects that have 
existed and stifl exist in India. Their founders, if they have any pretensions to 
orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in tbo Upanishads in order to substan- 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in the Upanishads themselves there 
ia so mnch freedom and breadth of thought that it is not difficult to find in them some 
authority for almost any shade of philosophical opinion.” (p. 316 f.) Again : “ The 
early Hindus did not find any difficulty in reconciling the most different and some- 
times conti'adictory opinions in their search after truth ; and a most extraordinary 
medley of oracular sayings might be collected from the Upanishads, oven from those 
which are genuine and comparatively ancient, all tending to elucidate the darkest 
points of philosophy and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of God, the 
relation of man to God, and similar subjects. That one statement should be contra- 
dicted by another seems never to have been felt as any serious difficulty.” (p. 320 f.) 
Once more : “ The principal interest of tho older Upanishads consists in the absence 
of that systematic uniformity which wc find in the later systems of philosophy ; and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all the scholars who have translated portions of the 
Upanishads have allowed themselves to be guided by the Brabmanic commentators,” 
etc. (p. 322). ” In philosophical discussions, they (the Brahmans) allowed tho greatest 
possible freedom ; and although at first three philosophical systems only were admitted 
as orthodox (the two Mimansus and thoNyuya), their number was soon raised to six* 
so as to include the Vois'eshika, Sankhya, and Yoga schools. The most conflicting 
views on points of vital importance were tolerated os long as their advocates succeeded, 
no matter by what means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with passages of 
tho Veda, strained and twisted in every possible sense. If it was only admitted that 
besides the perception of the senses and the induction of reason, revelation also, as 
contained in the Veda, furnished a true basis for human knowledge, ell other points 
seemed to be of minor importance,” (p. 78 f.) 
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taya atmam hheda-pratipadm&t | iruyaU M ... . (Jayanarayana) 
ito 'py jivasya Xsvara-hhinnatvam ity aha \ idttrasya iruteh sdmarthyaj 
jwesvarayor hheda-hodhakatvad [ tatha M ( “ dve hrahmani veditavya ’’ 
(Maitrl Up. vi. 22) ] “ dvd auparnd aayttjd sakhdyd samunam vrikshatn 
parishasvajdie | tayor anyah pippalam svudu atti anatnann anyo alhiehd- 
kasUi" (Eig-veda Sanhita, i. 164, 20; SvetaSv. Up. vi. 6; Mundaka 
Up. i. 3, 1, 1) ity-adi-inder jlveavarayor Ihedo ’vaiyam anyiJcdryyah | 
na cha “tat tvam asi S'xetaketo” “Brahma-vid Brahma eva bhavati" 
ity-ddi-srutlndih hd gatir iti vdchyam j “tat tvam asi" itiirutes iad- 
ahhedena tadlyatm-pratipddanetia abheda-bhdvand-paratvdt | “Bralma- 
vid Brahma eva” iti irutia oha nirduhkhatvadind Ihara-sdmyaih jivasya 
abhidhatte na tu tad-abhedam \ “ niranjanah param samyam upaiti" iti 
sruter gaty-antardsamlhavdt | asti hi laukika-vdkyeshu “ sampad-adhikye 
purohito 'yam rujd samvrittah" ity-ddishu sddrisya-pareshv abhedopa- 
ehdrah | na aha niohsha- dasdydin ajndna-nivrittdv abhedo jdyate iti 
vdehyafft bhedasya nityatvena nuidyogdd bheda-ndsdngikdre 'pi vyakti- 
dvaydvasthdnasya dvaiyakatvdeh aha Hi sankshepa^ | bheda-sddhahdni 
yukty-antardni iruty-aniardni aha grantha-gaurava-bhiyd parityaMdni \ 
" ‘ And this opinion is confirmed by the S'astra.’ (fe'ankara Mi^ra) 
The S'astra means the Veda ; by -which also a distinction of Souls is 
established. For it is said,” etc. [He then quotes two texts which are 
repeated by Jayanarayana, the author of the gloss, whose remarks are 
as follows :] “ There is another proof of the Soul being distinct from 
Isvara ; -viz. this, that it is confirmed by the S'astra, the Veda, which 
declares the distinctness of the two ; and this principle must of neces- 
sity be admitted from such texts as these : ' Two Brahmas are to be 
known ; and ‘Two birds, united, friends, attach themselves to the same 
tree ; one of them eats the sweet fruit of the pippala tree, while the other, 
without eating, looks on.' Nor are we to ask what will then become of 
such other texts as (1) ‘Thou art that, o S'vetaketu;’ (2) ‘He who 
knows Brahma becomes Brahma;' for the former of these two passages 
(1) tends to convey the idea of identity by representing as identity 
with That, the fact of S'vetaketu’s entirely belonging to That ; whilst 

The full text is : Hue brabmant veditavya Mda-brahma paraui aba yat — aabda- 
brahmani niabnatah param brahmadbiyacbbati \ “ Two Bihhmlis are to be known, the 
verbal and the supreme. He who is initiated in the former attains the latter.” Here, 
however, by the verbal Brhbmh, the Veda must be intended. 
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the second (2) afS.rms the equality of the Soul with Isvara, in con- 
sequence of its freedom from pain and other weaknesses, and not its 
identity with Him ; for it is shewn by another Vedio text, viz. ‘ The 
passionless man attains the highest state of equality,’ that any other 
destiny would be inconceivable. In secular modes of speaking also, 
such ns the following, ‘ From the abundance of his wealth the domestic 
priest has become the king,’ we find a figurative assertion of identity. 
Hor can it be said that distinction disappears on the cessation of ignor- 
ance in the state of final emancipation, because distinction, from its 
eternity, cannot be destroyed, and because, even if its destrnotibility 
were admitted, two separate personalities must stiH continue to exist. 
Such is a summary of our argument: further proofs from reasoning, 
and further texts of the Veda, are omitted from a dread of making the 
book too bulky.” 

The charge of open contempt of the Veda is brought by S'ankara 
against S'andilya, the author of the Bhagavata heresy, as the orthodox 
Vedantin considers it.”' Of that doctrine S'ankara thus speaks in 
his remarks on Brahma Sutra ii. 2, 45 : 

Veda-vipratishedhas eha hliavati \ ehaturshi vedeshu pararh irej/o 'Idb- 
dhva S'undilijal} idam i&atram adhigatavan ity-G.di-veda~ninda-darsan(it | 
tasmad asangata esha halpand iti aiddltam | 

“ And it also contradicts the Veda ; for we see such an instance of 
contempt of the Vedas as this, that S'andilya, not finding the means 
of attaining the highest good in the whole four of them, devised this 
S'astra. Hence it is established that these imaginations are absurd.” 

The points of the Bhagavata doctrine objected to by S'ankara do not 
however appear to be those which are principally insisted on in the 
Bhakti Sutras of S'andilya, published by Dr. Ballantyne in the Biblio- 
theca Indica in 1861. I will notice some of these doctrines. The 
leading principle of the system is that it is not knowledge (Jnana) but 
devotion (fihakti) which is the means of attaining final liberation 
(Sutra 1). Devotion is defined in the 2nd Sutra to be a supreme love 
of God [saparil armraktir Isvare). Knowledge cannot, the author con- 
siders, be the means of liberation, as it may co-exist with hatred of the 
object known (Sutra 4). Heither the study of the Veda nor the acqm- 

See Colebrooke’s Hisc. Essays, i. 413 : " A passage quoted by S'ankaia Acbarya 
seems to intimate that its promulgator was S'un^yo,” etc,, etc. 


12 
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aition of Buch q[ualities as tranquility of mind is a necessary preliminary 
to devotion. The only requisiteas a desire of emancipation, according 
to the commentator (remarks on Sutra 1). Ceremonial works, too, 
have no bearing upon devotion (Sutra 7), which may he practised by 
men of aU castes, and even by Chandalas, since the desire to get rid of 
the evils of mundane existence is common to all (SBtra 78). The com- 
mentator explains that the authority of the Yedaa as the only source of 
supernatural knowledge is not denied, nor the fact that only the three 
highest castes have the right to study them : but it is urged that 
women, S^udras, etc., may attain by means of the Itihasas and Puranas, 
etc., to knowledge founded on the Vedas, whilst Chandalas, etc., may 
acquire it by traditional instruction baaed on the Bmriti and the prac- 
tice of virtuous men. Those whose devotion is not matured in the 
present world, will find the opportunity of perfecting it in S'vetadvipa, 
the world of the divine Being (Sutra 79). Even the wicked may have a 
penitential devotion {artti-hhahtav eva adhikSrah), and after they arc 
freed from their guilt, they may attain to full devotion. The Bhagavad 
Gita is much quoted by the commentator on these Sutras; but the 
Veda is also sometimes adduced in proof of their doctrines; as s.y. the 
following words of the Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 25, 2, are cited to 
prove that devotion is the chief requisite, and knowledge, etc., subser- 
vient to it ; 

“AtmS, eva idam sarvam iti [ »a vai esha evam paiyann evam manva- 
na^ evarh vijdnann aima-ratir Utma-hrldah atma-mifhmah atmanandak 
sa svarSd b/iavati” | taitra “ atma-ratf-”rupdya^ para-ikakUA "pas- 
ymn ” iti darsanam apriyatvildi-lhrama-nirdsa-mu'khem anyarh, hhmati | 

“ ‘ All this is Soul. He who perceives this, thinks this, knows this, 
delights in Soul, sports with Soul, consorts with Soul, takes pleasure 
in Soul ; he becomes self-resplendent.’ Here the sight expressed in 
the words ‘perceiving,’ etc., is by removing all errors regarding dis* 
agreeableness, etc., an adjunct of supremo devotion in the form of ‘ de' 
light in Soul.’ ” 

In his remarks on Sutra 31 the commentator quotes another passage 
of the same Upanishad, iii. 14, 4, in which a S'andilya is referred to as 
the author of a statement. Iffankara in his commentary on the Upani- 
shad calls him a rishi. He cannot, however, have been the same person 
as the author of the Sutras ; although, even if he had been so reputed. 
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S'ankara -would have had little difficulty in denying that they could 
have been written by a rishi, as we shall see in the next section that 
he coutradicts the opinion that the rishi EapHa, referred to in the 
S'veiy vatara Vpanishad, was the author of the Sankhya aphorisms. 

Sect. "Kl.—rDiitinetion in point of authority hetween the Veda and the 
Smritie or non- Vedic S'dstras, as stated in the Hydya-mald-vistara, 
and by the Commentators on Mantt, and the Vedanta, etc. ; differenpe 
of opinion between S'ankara and Madhusudana regarding the ortho- 
doxy of Kapila and Kandda, eto . ; and Vijndna Bhikshu'a view of the 
Sdnkhya. 

A distinct line of demarcation is generally dra-vm by the more 
critical Indian writers between the Yedas, and all other classes of 
Indian S'astras, however designated. The former, as we have seen, are 
considered to possess an independent authority and to be infallible, 
while the latter are regarded as deri-ving all their authority from the 
Veda, and (in theory at least) as infallible guides only in so far as they 
coincide -with its dicta. This wHl be clear &om the following passages : 

I. Nydya-mdld-vistara. — The first text which I adduce has been 
already quoted in the Second Volume of this work, but is repeated hero 
for facility of reference. It is from the treatise just named, i. 3, 24 : 

Baudhdyandpastambdsvaldyana-hitydyanddi-ndmdnkitdh hilpa-sdtrd- 
di-granthdh nigama- nirukta-shad-anga-granthdh Manv-ddi-smritayab eka 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatvdt veda-vat \ na cha mula-pramdna- 
sdpekshatvema veda-vaishamyam iti iankaniyam \ utpanndydh buddheh 
svatah-prdmdnydnglkdrena nirapekshatvdt \ Mdivam \ uktdnumdnasya 
kdldtymjdpadishtatvdt \ Baudhayana-sutram Apastamba-sutram xty evam 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh uehyante | na cha KdthaMdi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravachana-nimitlaivadi yuktam | tad-graniha-nirmdna-idle taddntnfanai^ 
kaiiehid upalabdhatvdt | tach cha aviehhinna-pdramparyem anuvarttate | 
iatah Kdlidasddi-grantha-vat pamrusheydh \ tathapi veda-mulatvdf pra- 
mdnam | . . . . kalpasya vedatvarh nddydpi siddham \ kintu prayatnena 
sddhaniyam \ na cha tat sddhayitum iakyam \ paurusheyatvasya strndkk- 
yayd tat-karttur upalambhena cha sddhitatvdt | 

“ It may be said that the Ealpa Sutras and other works designated 
by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, Eatyayana, eto.. 
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and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six Ycdangas, together with the Smritis 
of Mann and others, are superhuman, because they impart a knowledge 
of duty, as the Vedas do ; and that they should not he suspected of 
inferiority to the Vedas on the ground that they depend upon a primary 
authority, since the knowledge which they impart is independent, 
because it is admitted- to he self-evidencing. But this view is in- 
correct, for the inference in question proceeds upon an erroneous 
generalization. The hooks referred to are called by the names of 
men, as ‘ the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the Sutras of Apnstamha ; ’ and 
these designations cannot correctly he said to originate in the exposition 
of the works by those teachers whose names they hear (as is really the 
case in regard to the Kuthaka, and other parts of the Veda) ; for it was 
known to some of the contemporaries of these men, at the time when 
they were composing these Sutras, Smritis, etc., that they were so en- 
gaged; and this knowledge has descended by unbroken tradition. 
Hence these hooka are, like the works of Kalidasa and others, of human 
origin. Nevertheless, they possess authority, as being founded on the 
Veda.” - . . The following additional remarks represent the opinion of 
the Gruru (Prahhakara) on the aamo question : “ It is not yet proved 
that the Kolpa Sutras possess the character of the Veda; it would 
require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, it is impossible to prove 
it Bor the human origin of these books is established by the names 
which they bear, and by their being observed to have had authors.” 

U. Kullulca. — The same thing is admitted by KuUuka, the commen- 
tator on Manu, who (in his remarks on i. 1) thus defines the relation 
of his author to the Vedas : 

PauruaJieyatve 'pi Jfanu-vdkyundm avigita-mahujmia-parigrahdt sruty- 
upagrahaeh cJia veda-mulakatayd pramunyam | Tathd cha ehhundogya- 
Irdhmane sruyate “Manur vai yat kinohid avadat tad llwshajam hheshaja- 
tayai" iti | Vrihaspaiir apy aka "Vedarthopanibandhritvat prddhdnyam 
hi Manoh smritam \ Mtaw-artha-viparltd tv, yd miritih sd na iasyate | 
Tdvach clihdstrdni sobhante tarka-vydltarandni cha [ Dharmdrtka-moksha- 
padsahtd Manur ydvad na driiyatf” j Makdbhdrate 'py uktam “Puranam 
Mdnavo dharmah sdngo vedas chikitsitam \ djna-siddhdni chatvdri na 
hantavydni hetubhik ” | virodhi-Bauddhddi-tarkair na hantavydni | a»u- 
kdlaa tu mlmdmaddi-tarkah pravarttaniyah eva \ ata eva vakshyati “ dr- 
ahaiii dliarmopadesaih cha veda-idatrdvirodhind | ya» tarkendnwsandhatte 
aa dharmam vada nUm-ak ” iti 1 
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“ Though the Institutes of Manu had a personal author, still, as their 
reception by illustrious men of unimpeached [orthodoxy], and their 
conformity to the Teda, prove that they are based upon the latter, they 
are authoritative. Accordingly it is recorded in the Chhandogya Brah- 
mana that, ‘ Whatever Manu said is a medicine for remedial purposes.’ 
And Vrihaspati says ; ‘ As Manu depends upon the contents of the 
Veda, he is traditionally celebrated as pre-eminent. But that Smriti 
■which is contrary to the sense of Mann, is not approved. Scriptures 
and books o^ logic and grammar are all eclipsed as soon as Manu, our 
instructor in duty, and in the means of attaining both earthly pros- 
perity, and final liberation, is beheld.’ And it is said in the Mahar 
hharata : ‘ The Puranas, the Institutes of Manu, the Veda 'with its 
appendages, and treatises on medicine, these four, which are estahliBhed 
by authority, axe not to be assailed by rationalistic arguments ; ’ that 
is, they are not to be attacked by hostile reasonings, such as those of 
the Bauddhas. But friendly arguments, such as those of the Miman- 
sakas, are to be employed. And accordingly we shall find below (Manu 
xii. 106) that he says, ‘the man who investigates the injunctions of 
the rishis, and the rules of duty by reasoning which is agreeable to the 
Veda, he, and he only, is acquainted with duty.’ ” (See above, p. 24, 
note 29.) 

III. Nyaya-mala-viatara. — But the precepts of the Smpiti are not 
considered useless or superfluous. On the contrary, an authority is 
attributed to them corresponding to the antiquity, elevated position, 
and sacred character of their supposed authors. Thus the author of 
the Nyaya-mala-vistara says (i. 3, 3) ; 

Yimata amritir veia-mulu | vaidika-manv-adi-pranlto-amrititvat \ vpa- 
nayaniidhyayanadi-antriti-vat \ na eha vaiyarthyam §ankaniyam \ aamad- 
oMnadi pratyalcaheahv, parokaheahu nano, vedeahu viprdkirnaaya amahfke- 
yartliasya ehatra aankahipyamanatvat | 

“The variously understood Smriti is founded on the Veda, because 
the traditions, such as those regarding investiture, study, etc., have 
been compiled by Vedic men, such as Manu and others. Hor is it to 
be surmised that the Smriti is useless, since it throws together in a 
condensed form a variety of injunctions regarding matters to be ob- 
served, which are scattered through difierent Vedas, both such as are 
visible and such as are invisible to us.” (This last expression appears 
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to tefer to the supposition, that some parts of the Veda which Manu 
and others had before them when compiling their own works have 
now been lost. See. Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 103-107.) 

Accordingly the Smritis have an authority superior to that founded 
merely on the practice of learned men of modem date, who have no 
intuition into the past and invisible. Thus the Nyaya-mala-vistara 
says (i. 3, 19) : 

Jfa hi idanintandh iishfdh Manv-adi-vad desa-Mla-viprahrishtaffi vedam 
divya-jnanena sdkshilthartturh sahiweanti yena Sishfacharo miila-vedam 
anumdpayet \ 

“ For learned men of the present day do not possess the power, 
which Manu and others had, of placing before their minds, through 
divine knowledge, the Veda whieh is far removed from them both in 
place and time, so as to justify us in regarding the practice of these 
nlodems as a suffleient ground for inferring the existence of a Veda as 
its foundation.” 

But as learned men, in any particular country or at any particular 
time, may be able to consult some Sm^iti whieh authorizes their par- 
ticular observances, "these observances may serve as ground for infer- 
ring the existence of some Smrlti on which they are founded, but not 
for inferring a Veda {tasmdch chlmhtachdrena smritir anumdtum iakyate 
na iu srutih). But a Smriti which is thus merely inferred to exist is 
set aside by any visibly existing Smriti of contrary import {anumitB. 
cha smritir viruddhayS, ^Jratyahshaya smrityd hadhyats).'’ 

IV. Sankara. — The above passages, by assuming that Manu and 
other eminent sages had the power of consulting Vedie texts now no 
longer accessible, make them practically almost infallible. The same 
view is taken by S'ankara Acharyya. (See, however, the passage quoted 
from him above, in note 67, p. 62; but there he has the author of the 
Bankhya in view, whoso tenets ho regarded as contrary to the Veda.) 
In answer to the remark of a Mimansaka objector stated in the com- 
ment on the Brahma Sutra i. 3, 32, that the Itihasas and Puranas, 
being of human origin, have only a derived and secondary authority 
{_'itihasa-pwdmim api paurusheyatvat praTnanjdntara-mulatdm akdn- 
kshate ’), S'ankara argues in his explanation of the following Sutra (i. 3, 
33) that they have an independent foundation ; 

Jiihdsa-pwdnam api vydkhydtma mdrgena sarnbhmad mantrarthavada- 
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mnhtvdt pralhavati devatd-vigrahddiprapaneJmpitum | pratyaksha-mulam 
api samhhavati \ ihavati hi as/ndJcam apratydkeiham api ohirantandndm pra- 
tyaksham | tathd cha Vydsdiayo devatdhhi^ pratyaksliam vyavaharanti Hi 
smaryate | yas tu hruydi iddnlntandndm iva purveshdm api ndsti devadibhir 
vyavaharttum. sdmarthyam iti aa jagad-vaichitryam pratiahedet \ iddnim 
iva cha na anyaid 'pi adrvabhanmah kahatriyo 'ati iti hruydt tatab cha rdja- 
auyddi-chodanah uparundhydt | iddnim iva cha kdldntare ’py avyavaathita- 
prdydn varndarama-dharmdn pratijdnlta tatas cha vyavaathd-vidhdyi ada- 
tram anarthakam kurydt \ Taamdd dharmotharaha-vasdt ehirantandh devd- 
dibhih praiyakaham vyajahrur iti bliahyate \ api cha amaranti “ avddhyd- 
yddiahta-devatd-aamprayogah ” ityddi \ yoga 'py animddy-aisvarya-prdpti- 
phalakah amaryamdno na bakyate adhaaa-mdtrena pratydkhydtum | brvtU 
cha yoga-mdhdtmyam prakhydpayati | “ prithvy-ap-tejo-'nila-khe aamul- 
thite panchdtmaka yoga-gune pravritte | na taayo rogo najard na mrityuh 
prdptaaya yogdd'^ nimiaham bafiram" iti | riahlndm api mantra-brdh- 
mana-dgrbindm admarthyam na aamadtyma admarthyena upamdtwh yuh' 
tarn I taamdt aa-mulam itihdaa-pnrdnam | 

“ The Itihasas and Puranas also, having originated in the way which 
has been explained, have power, as being based on the hymns and 
arthavadas, to evince the corporeality, etc., of the gods. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that they are founded upon intuition. For there 
were things palpable through intuition to the ancients, though they are 
not thus palpable to us.’“ Accordingly it is recorded in the Smriti that 
Yyasa and others associated face to face with the gods.’*'’ Any man 

Instead of yoyud nimiaham the text of the Biblioth. Indiea reads yoyagnimayam 
nsi See above, pp. 116, 118, and 127; and also Prof Muller’s article on the Vais'e- 
shika Philosophy in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. vii. p. 311, 
where it is remarked that the Vais'eshikas, like Aapila, include the intuition of rishis 
under the category of pratyakaha (araham Jnanam aulra-kritd pfithak na lakahi- 
(am gogi-pratyakahe ’ntar-bhdvat). 

100 Compare with this R.Y. i. 179, 2: Ye chid hi puna ritaadpaTj, daan aakaih deve- 
Ihir avadann riidni | ie chid avSaur ityddi \ “ The pious sages who lived of old and 
who conversed about sacred truths with the gods, — they led a conjugal life,” etc. See 
also the passages quoted from the Vana-parvan of the Afahubhurata, the S'atapatha 
Bruhmana, and Plato in the First Volume of this work, p. 147 ; and compare Hesiod, 
fragment 119; {vval yag rire Sairei tiray, {vvol Be BbuKoi dSaydroun SeoTai Karey 
SyiiTois i^dyBpiivaia. 

“ Immortal gods, not unfamiliar, then 
Their feasts and converse shored with mortal men.” 

And Herodotus writes of the Egyptians, ii. 144 : Th arpirepoy ray dyBpSy ravray 
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who should maintain that the anoienta, like his own contemporaries, 
were destitute of power thus to associate with superhuman beings like 
the gods, would be denying all variety in the history of the world. 
Such a person would in like manner affirm that as now there is no 
Kshattriya possessed of universal sovereignty, so neither was there ever 
such a prince ; and would thus impugn the scriptural injunctions re- 
garding the rajamya sacrifice [which was only to be performed by a 
universal monarch]. He would also allege that in former times, ns 
now, the dutes of castes and of orders were scarcely at all in force, and 
would thus render fruitless the scriptures by which the rules relating 
to them are prescribed. By these considerations it is intimated that the 
ancients, in consequence of their eminent holiness, were admitted to 
associate immediately with the gods, etc. And the Smriti says that 
nearness to, and converse with the gods is gained by reading the Veda, 
etc. Again, when the Smriti talks of the practice of Toga resulting in 
the acquisition of superhuman faculties, such as minuteness, this asser- 
tion cannot be impugned through mere audacity, [»'.«. it must have 
had some good foundation]. The Veda, too, declares the immense 
power of devotion in these words : ‘ When the fivefold influence of 
Toga, connected with the elements of earth, water, fire, air, and mther, 
has begun to act, and a man has attained an (ethereal [or fiery] body, 
he is no longer affected by disease, decay, or death.’ And it is un- 
reasonable to estimate, by the analogy of our own power, the power of 
the rishis, the seers of the Yedio hymns and Brahmanas. Wherefore 
the Itihasas and Puranas have an (independent) foundation.’ ” 

S'ankarn does not, however, treat all the ancients in this way. Like 
many other systematizers, he finds no difficulty in rejecting or explain- 
ing away any authorities which come into conflict with his views. It 
is thus that he deals with Hapila, the author of the Sankhya. That 
eminent sage is thus spoken of in the S'vetasvatara Upanishad, v. 2 : 

Yo yonim yonim adhitiahtjiaty eko viivini rupuni yonis dha sarvah \ 

fleoSij lij/ai Toll tv 'Aiyiirr^ tipxovras, iutiovras S/ta roitri iv9pdTraia-i, “ And [the 
Egyptian priests said] that hefure these men the gods were the rulers in Egypt, 
dwelling together with men." 

*•* It appears from the gloss of Govinda Ananda that one of the Toga Sutras is 
here quoted. I give the sense according to hie explanation : maittra-Jap^ lieva-san- 
nidhylum tat-tambhaahanaih cha iti autrarthal^ 
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rishm prasntafh Kapilaili ym tarn agrejnamir lihharttijiyamd.nctni cka 
pasyet \ 

“ The god who alone superintends every source of production and 
all forms, who formerly nourished with various knowledge his son the 
rishi Kapila, and beheld him at his birth, etc.”’“ 

Towards the close of hia comment on Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1, which 
I shall cite at some length, S'ankara makes some remarks on this pas- 
sage of that Upanishad. After stating the points that had been estab- 
lished in the first Book (aiihyaya) of the Brahma Sutras, and alluding 
to the objections which had been urged against the Sankhya and other 
hostile doctrines as contrary to the Yeda, S'ankara goes on to explain 
the object of the second book, and the purport of the aphorism with 
which it begins, as follows : 

Idantm ava-pahsTie smriti-nyaya-virodlta-parihiirah pradhunadi-vuda- 
ndiJi eha nyaydlhdaopalrimhitatvam prativeddnfaiTt arishty-ddi-pralcri- 
ydyah avigitatvam ity aaya artha-jufaaya gn-atipadanaya dvitlyo ’dhjdyaJf. 
drabhyate \ tatlra prathamam idvat amriti-iindham vpanyaaya pariha~ 
rati I yad ulctam Brahma eva sarvajuaffi jagatah hdranaih tad ayvMam | 
Imtah “ amrity-anarahdia-doaha-praaangdt" \ smritis cha tantrdkhyd, 
paramarahi-pranltd iiahta-parigrihitd \ anydi cha tad-aimadrinyah smri- 
tayah \ evam aaty anavakdidh praaajyeran | tuau hy achetanam pradhd- 
nai!i avatantram jagatah kdranam npanibadhyate \ Manv- ddi-amritayaa 
tdvach chodand - lakalianena agnihotradind dharma -jdtena apekahitam 
arthani aamarpayantyah advakdsdh bhavanti aaya carnasya aaniin kale 
’nena vidhdnena upanayanam idrisas eha dchdrah ittham vedadkayanam 
itlham aamdvarttanam ittham aaha-dharma- churinl -aamyogah iti tathd 
puruahdrthddis ehatur-varnusrama-dharmdn ndnd-vidhdn vidadhati \ na 
evam kdpilddi-amritinam aniiahtheye vishaye ’vakdso ’ati mokaha-addhanam 
eva hi aamyag-darsanam adhikritya tdh pranitdh ] yadi tattra apy ana- 
mkdidh ayur dnarthakyam eva dadm praaajyeta | taamdt tad-avirodhena 
veddntdh vyakhydtavydh | katham punar “ ikahity-' ddibhyo hetubhyo 
Brahma eva aarvajnam jagatah kdranam ity avadhdriiah kruty-arthalp \ 

amrity-anavakdsa-doaha-praaangena” punar dkahipyate | bhaved ayam 
andkaliepah, ava-tantra-prajndndm \ para-tantra-prajnda tu prdyenajand^ 

in See S'anksra’s commentary on this passage inBibl. Ind. vii. 351, and Dr. Boer’s 
translation, p. 62, -nith the note ; also Dr. Hall’s note in p. 19 of the preface to hia 
edition of the Sankhya Sara, in the Bibl. Ind. 
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svatantryena sruty-arthm avadTiHrayitum aiaknuvantah prahkyata-pro' 
mtrikam smritishv avalamherah tad-lalena cha ^ruty-artham pratipat~ 
serann asmat-krite oka vyakkyaiie na viSvaayur baku-mdndt smriiindm 
pranetriahu \ kapila-prabkfitlndm cha drakam jndnam apratikatam ama- 
ryyate krutia oka Ikavati “j-iakim praautafn, kapilam yaa tarn agre jndnair 
bibkartti jdyamdTMfh eka pakyed ” iti \ taamud na eakdm matam a/yatkdr- 
tkam kakyam aambkdmyitum | tarkavaaktambkena cka te ’rtham pratiak~ 
tkdpayanti \ taamdd api amriti-hahna vedantdk vydkkyeydk Hi punar 
dkakepak I taaya aamudkir “na [ anya-amirity-anavakdka-doaka-praaan~ 
gad ” iti \ yadi amrity-amvakaka-doaka-praaangena ikvara-kdrana-vddak 
dkakipyeta evam apy anydk tkvara-kdrana-vddinyak amrityo 'navakdkdk 
praaajyeran | tdk uddJmriakydriuih | . . . . evam anekakak aniritiakv api 
ikvarak kdranatvena tipadunatvena eka prakdkyate | amriti-halena pratya- 
mtiahthamdnaaya amriti-balena eva uttaram pravakahtjumi ity ato 'yam 
anya-amrity-anavakdka-doakopanydaah | darkitaih tu krutlnam iksara- 
kdram-vddam prati tdtparyyam \ vipratipattaa eka amritindm avakya- 
kartavye ’nyatara-parigrake 'nyataraaydk paritydge cka kruty-anuadrin- 
yak amritayalj, pramdmm anapekakydk itarak \ tad uktam pramdna-la- 
kahana “ virodke tv anapakakaih aydd aaati ky anumdndm ” iti (Mlmansa 
Sutras i. 3, 3) | na cka atindriydn artkdn krutim antarena kakckid upa- 
lakhala iti kahyani aamiiidvayituSt nimittdbkdvdt | kakyam kapilddlnd^ 
aiddkundm apratikata-jndnatvdd iti cket \ na \ aiddker api adpekakatvdt j 
dkarmdnmktkdndpakakd hi aiddkih aa cka dkartnak ckodand-lakakanal} I 
tatak eka purva-aiddkdyuk ekodandydh artko na pakckima-aiddka-purxtaka- 
vackana-vakena atikankitmn kakyate \ aiddka-vyapdkraya-kalpandydm api 
bakutcdt aiddkdnum pradarkitena prakdrena amtiti-vipratipattau aatydfk 
na kruti-vyapdkrayud anyad nirnaya-kdranam aati \ para-tantra-prajna- 
aya api na akaamdt amriti-vikeaha-viakayah pakakapdto yuktak ( kaayaekit 
kvaekit tu pakakapdte aati puruaka-mati-vaikvarUpyew tatlvdvyaatkdna- 
praaangdt \ taamdt taaya api amriti-vipratipatty-vpanydaena kruty-anu- 
adrdnanuadra-vivechatiena cka aan-mdrge prajnd aangrakaniyd \ Yd tu 
krutik Kapiiaaya jndndtikayam darkayantl pradarkitd na tayd kruti- 
viruddkam api Kdpilam matam sraddk&tuih kakyam “Kapilam” iti 
“ kruti-admanya-mdtratvdd” anyaaya eka Kapiiaaya Sagara-putrdndm 
prataptur Vdaudeva-ndmnah amarandt | anyartha-darkanaaya cka prdpti- 
rakitaaya aaddkakatvdt | Bkavati cha anyd Manor mdkdtyam prakkyd- 
Mlmuasu-stitra i. 1 , 31. See above, pp. 78 f. 
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payanti irutir “yad mi ktneha Manur avadat tad hheshajam ” iti | 
Mamma cha (xii. 91) “ sarva-lhuteshu eTiatmaiiaih sarva-bhutani cliat- 
mani | samam paiyann atma-yaji svarajyam adhigachclihati" iti sarvat- 
matva-darianam praiafiisatd Kdpilam matam nindyate iti gamyate \ Ka- 
pilo hi na schrvdtmatva-darsamin anumanyate atma-hheddbhyupagamdt | 
.... atai cha atma-bheda~kalpamys, ’pi Kapilacya tantrasya veda- 
viruddhatmta veddnusdri-Manu-vaehana-ciritdhaham cha »a kecdlaih cva- 
tajiira-prakriti-parikalpanaya evcti siddham \ vedaiya hi nirapekshaA 
svarthe prdmanyam raver iva rupa-viskaye purmha-vaehasam tu muldn- 
tardpeksham svarthe prdmdnyaih vaktri-smriti-vyavahitain eha iti vipra- 
karsha^ | tasmdd veda-viruddhe vishaye smrity-anavakdia-prasango na 
doshah I 

“ Bat now the second chapter is commenced with the view of effect- 
ing the following objects, viz. (a) to refute, in our own favour, the 
charge of contradicting the reasonings of the Smriti, to shew (i) that 
the doctrines regarding Pradhana, etc., have nothing more than an ap- 
pearance of reason, and (c) that the manner in which the subjects of 
creation, etc., are treated in each of the TJpanishads is unimpeachable. 
First of all then the author states, and removes, the objection of con- 
trariety to the Smriti. Our opponents urge that it is incori'cct to say 
that the omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world. Why ? Because, 
(1) as they allege, that doctrine ‘is chargeable with the objection of setting 
aside the Smriti as uselcss’(Br. Sutra, ii. 1, 1). This term ‘ Smriti’ denotes 
a systematic treatise {f antra) composed by an eminent rishi, and received 
by the learned ; and there are other Smritis in conformity with it. And 
the alleged difficulty is that (on the theory that Brahma is the cause) all 
these would be set aside as useless ; since they propound an unconscious 
Pradhana as the self-dependent cause of the world. The Smritis of 
Monu and others, indeed, which affirm that by means of the agnihotra 
and other enjoined ceremonies, the objects desired (by those who practise 
these rites) will be accomplished, will still retain their use, viz. of pre- 
scribing the objects to be pursued, viz. the various duties of the four 
castes and orders, — ^that such and such a caste shall be initiated at such 
a time and by such a process, and shall follow such and such a mode of 
life, that the Veda is to be studied, that the cessation of study is^to 
take place, and that union with a woman following the same rites is to 
See above, p. 181, and the Piist Volume of this work, pp. 188, and 610. 
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celebrated, in such and such ways. But [on the hypothesis of Brahma 
being the creator] no such room is left for the Smritis of Kapila and 
others, on the ground of any ceremonies to be performed [in conformity 
with their prescriptions] ; for they have been composed as embodying 
perfect systems affording the means of final liberation. If in this 
respect also no place be left for them the difS.culty will arise that they 
are quite useless. And hence the conclusion is reached that the Upani- 
shads should be interpreted so as to harmonize with them. But, such 
being the case, how, it is again objected, have you determined on the 
strength of the reasons furnished by the texts about ‘beholding,’ etc., 
that it is the meaning of the Veda that Brahma is the omniscient cause 
of the world, thus exposing yourself to the charge of leaving no place 
for the Smriti ? Although we hold that this charge is harmless as regards 
those who think for themselves ; yet men have for the most part no 
independent opinion, and are unable by an unassisted act of their own 
judgment to determine the sense of the Vedas, and will consequently lean 
upon the Smfitis composed by renowned authors, and adopt the sense of 
the Vedas which they enforce ; and from their lofty opinion of these authors 
they will have no confidence in our interpretations. And it is moreover 
urged (2) that Kapila and the others are declared by the Smriti to have 
possessed an unobstructed intuitive (ars/to"’) knowledge; and there is 
also a Vedio text to the effect ‘ He who of old sustains with manifold 
knowledge Kapila when he is produced, and beholds him when bom,’ etc. 
(S'vetasv. Up. v. 2). Consequently their doctrines cannot be imagined 
to bo untrue. And they further support their tenets by argument. On 
these grounds also, it is urged, the Upnnishads must be interpreted by 
the aid of the Smritis. The questions thus raised are settled by the con- 
cluding words of the Sutra, ‘ Ho ; for this conclusion is vitiated by the 
objection that other Smritis would in this way be rendered useless.’ (1) 
If the doctrine that God is the cause of the world is chargeable with 
the objection that it leaves no room for the Smriti, in the same way the 
difficulty will arise (on the other theory) that other texts of the Smriti 
which affirm that God is the cause will be set aside. These we shall 
adduce.” After quoting some passages, Sknkara proceeds ; “ In the 
same manner in numerous texts of the SmTiti God is shewn to be both 
the instrumental and the material cause. I must answer on the 
i« See above, pp. H6, 118, and 127. 
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Btrength of the Smriti the person who opposes me on the same ground, 
and BO I just indicate this objection against his views as having the 
effect of setting aside other Smpitis. Bnt it has been shown that the 
sense of the Vedic texts is in favour of the causality of God. And 
since, if the Smpitis are at variance with each other, we must of neces- 
sity accept the one set and reject the other, those of them which are con- 
formable to the Veda will be authoritative, and the rest will deserve 
no attention : for it has been said in the section (of the Purva Mimansa) 
on proof (i. 3, 3), that ‘ if it (the Smriti) be contrary (to the Veda) it 
must be disregarded ; but if there be no (contrariety) it must be in- 
ferred (that the former is founded on the latter).’ And it is inconceiv- 
able that anyone should discover things beyond the reach of the senses 
without the aid of the Veda, since the means of doing so are wanting. 
If it be urged that we can conceive such discovery (of imperceptible 
things without the help of the Veda) as possible in the case of Kapila 
and other perfect persons (»if(i7tdna»»), because there was nothing to 
obstruct their knowledge i — we reply, No; because perfection (sjWW) 
is dependent upon something else, viz. on the practice of duty. Now 
duty is defined as something which is enjoined. And the subject- 
matter of an injunction which was previously promulgated cannot be 
called into doubt on the strength of the words of a man who became 
perfect at a subsequent period. And even on the supposition that con- 
fidence could be placed in such ‘perfect’ persons, yet, as they are 
numerous, and as such a mutual contradiction as we have already 
pointed out exists between the Smritis of different ‘perfect’ persons, 
there is no means left of determining the truth, but reliance on the Veda. 
Causeless partiality to any particular Smriti, on the part even of a man 
who has no independent opinion, is improper ; but if anyone ever does 
exhibit such partiality, the charge of depriving truth of nU fixity at- 
taches to his procedure, because the opinions of men (which he takes 
as the standard of his belief) assume all sorts of forms. Consequently 
his judgment also should be directed into the right path by indicating 
the mutual contradictions between the different Smritis, and by dis- 
tinguishing those of them which are conformable to, from those which 
are at variance with, the Veda. And (2) the Vedic text which has been 
pointed out, showing the transcendent character of Kapila’s knowledge, 
cannot be a warrant for believing the doctrine of Napila, though con- 
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trary to the Veda, since the ■word Kapila ‘ has, in this text, a general 
sense’ [applicable to others besides the author of the Sankhya] (Mim, 
Sutra, i. 1, 31), and another Kapila called Vasudeva, the consumer of 
Sagara’s sons, is also mentioned in the Smriti; and since the indication 
of something which has a different object in view, and is therefore irrele- 
vant to the matter in question, can prove nothing.’"* There is, besides, 
another text of the Veda which sets forth the eminent diginity of Manu in 
these terms, ‘Whatever Manu said is medicine.’’® And Manu — when 
he employs the words (xii. 91), ‘He who, 'with impartial eye, beholds 
himself in all beings, and aU beings in himself, thus sacridcing his 
own personalty, attains to self-refulgence ; ’ and, by saying this com- 
mends the tenet that everything is one with the supreme Spirit — ^must 
be understood as censuring Hapila’s doctrine. Tor Hapila does not 
assent to the identity of Brahma and the universe, since he holds a 
diversity of souls.” . . . (After quoting one passage from the Maha- 
bharata, and another from the Veda, to prove that Kapila is wrong, 
Sankara proceeds) : “ Hence it is proved that Kapila’s system is at 
variance with the Veda and with the words of Manu, who follows the 
Veda, not only in supposing an independent Prokyiti (noture), but also 
in supposing a diversity of souls. Now the Veda has an independent 
authority iu regard to its own contents, as the sun has (an inherent 
power) of manifesting forms ; whilst the words of men have, as regards 
their own sense, an authority which is dependent on another source 
(the Veda), and which is distinguished (from the authority of the 
Veda) by the fact of their authors being remembered. Consequently 
it forms no objection to a doctrine that it sets aside a Smyiti on a point 
which is contrary to the Veda.” 

MS The -words thus translated are explained as follows iu the Gloss of Govinda 
Ananda ; Kincha "yah Kapiiam jnamir biihartti tarn isvaram paa'yed" iti vidlUyatt 
tatha cha amjarthaaya Tieara-pratipaUi-aes/iaaya Kapila-aarveynatoaaya iaraanam 
anmadaa taaya imriantareM prapli-ianyaaya anartha-addhakatvayogad na anumda- 
tmlrud. aarvajnaita-aiddhir inj aha | “ And it is enjoined (in the text of the S' veto- 
s'ratara Upanisfaad) : ‘ Let him behold that Is'vara who nourishes Eapila with various 
knowledge;' and so since this ‘indication’ of, this reference to, the omniscience of 
Kaxnla, which has another object in view, and ends in the establishment of an Is'vara, 
and which on other grounds is shewn to be irrelevant, cannot prove its own meaning, 
— this mere reference decs not suffice to evince Eapila's omniscience This is what 
S'ankara means to say.” 

Ml Sco the first Volume of this work, pp. 188 and filO. 
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See also S'ankara’s commentary on the Taittirlya TIpanidiad, Bib. 
Ind. vii. pp, 136, 137, where he says : 

Kiijaila-kanadiidi-tarka-iuaira-virodhah iti chei | »« | lesham mula- 
hhdve veda-virodke aha hhrantyopapatteh j 

“ If it be objected that this is contrary to the rationalistic doctrines 
of Kapila and Kanada [and therefore wrong], I answer no, since these 
doctrines are proved to be eixoneons, as having no foundation, and as 
being in opposition to the Veda.” 

His remarks on a passage of the Prasna Upanishad, which are as 
follows, afford a curious specimen of the contemptuous manner in which 
this orthodox Vedantist treats the heretical Sankhyas, etc. (Pra^nalJp. 
vi. 4 j Bib. Ind. viii. 244) : 

SdnkhySa tu avidyd-' Ahydrapitam eva purmhe IcarUrUvam krtyd-hdra- 
iam phalaiti eka iti kalpayitvd dgama-vdhyatvdt puma tataa traayantag 
paramdrthatafi eva hltohtritvam purusJtasya iehchhanti | tattvuntaraih cha 
pradhanam puruahdt paramdriha-matii-hhidam eva kalpayanto *nya-tdr- 
kika-krita-luddhi-viahaydh santo mhanyanfe | TathU Hare tdrkikd^ sdn~ 
khyair ity evam paraapara-wuddhdtika-kalpandial) dmiahdrthinah iva 
prdnitto 'nyonyafh viraddkamdnab artha-darsitvdt paramdrtha-tattvdt 
tad-duram eva apakriahyante | ataa tan-matam middritya veddntd/rtha- 
tattvam elcatva-darianam prati ddaravanto muimkahava^ aywr iti tdrhiha- 
mate dosha-darsamth kinehid uchyate 'amdlhir m tu tdrkika-tdtparyyena | 

“ The followers of the Sankhya imagine that the functions of action, 
and the enjoyment of reward which causes action, become erroneously 
attributed to the soul {puruahd) in consequence of supervening ignorance; 
but as this doctrine differs from that of Scripture, they become afraid of 
it, and seek to ascribe to the soul enjoyment in the proper sense. And 
supposing another principle distinct from soul, viss. Pradhana (or na- 
ture), which they regard as substance in the proper sense, they become 
the objects of correction by other rationalists, and are crushed. Thus, 
in consequence of the contrariety between the conceptions of the Sdn- 
khyas and those of other freethinkers, the two parties quarrel with 
each other like animals fighting for flesh ; and thus, from their having 
an (exclusive) regard to (their own) views, they are all drawn away 
to a distance from the essential truth. Wherefore let men, disregarding 
their tenets, seek for final liberation by paying honour to the principles 
of the Vedantic doctrine, which maintains the unity of all being. We 
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have thus poiuted out something of the errors of the rationalists, and 
have said nothing in accordance with their views.” 

IV. — In thus depreciating Kapila, Slinkara is in direct opposition to 
the Bhagavata Purana (which, however, may he a work of later date 
than his’®®), in which the author of the Sankhya is spoken of with the 
greatest reverence. Thus in Bhag. Pur. i. 5, 10, he is described as 
the fifth incarnation of Vishnu : 

Panchamah Kapilo nama siddhesah Mla-fiplutam | provaehasuraye 
sankliyam tattta-gruma-vinirnayam \ 

“ In his fifth manifestation, he [in the form of] Kapila, and lord of 
saints, declared to Asuri the Sankhya which defines the series of prin- 
ciples, and which had been lost through the lapse of time.” 

And again, in Bhag. Pur. ix. 8, 12, 13, KapUa is made the subject 
of eulogy. A legend narrates that the sixty thousand sons of king 
Sagara, conceiving Eapila to be the robber of a horse which had been 
carried away from their sacrifice, advanced to slay him, when they 
were burnt up by fire issuing from his body. The author of the 
Purana, however, denies that this was in any degree owing to passion 
on the part of the sage : 

jyh sadhu-vado mimi-hopa-hhaijita^ nripendra-putrah Hi sattva-dhu- 
mam | katham tamo roshamayam vibhdtyate jagat-paxitrutmani l:he rtyo 
hhmah [ ymyerita sankhyamayi drid/teha naiir yaya mumukshm tarate 
duratyayam \ bhavdrnaxam mrityvrpatliam vijjaschitah parutma-hhiitasya 
katham pritliahmatih \ 

“It is not an assertion befitting a good man to say that the king’s 
sons were burnt up by the wrath of the sago ; for how is it conceivable 
that the darkness {tamas) of anger should reside in the abode of good- 
ness {isaltva), or that the dust (or passion, rajas) of the earth should 
ascend into the sky, the region of purity ? How could that sage, one 
with the supreme Spirit, by whom the strong ship of the Sankhya was 
launched, on which the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean 
of existence, hard to be traversed, and leading to death, — ^how could he 
entertain the idea of any distinction between himself and others [and 
so treat any one as an enemy] ?” 

It is not necessary for me to quote any further passages in praise of 
the author of the Sankhya. There is a great deal about this system 
See tVilsou’s Tiah. Pur., preface, pp. xUv. aud ti. 
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in the Mahabharata, SSntiparvan, Tcrses 11,037 fF. See Colebrooke’s 
Essays,!. 236 (p. 149 of 'Williams and JTorgate’s ed.); Wilson’s Vishnu 
Parana, pref. p. xciv. and text, pp. 18 ff. with notes; Bhagavata Parana, 
iii. chapters 24-30 ; Weber’s Ind. Stud, passim ; Dr. Boer’s Introduc- 
tion to S'veta^vatara Bpaniahad, Bibl. Ind. xr. 35 if. ; and Dr. Hall’s 
preface to the Santhya-sara in the Bibl. Ind. p. 19, note. 

We have thus seen that a distinct line of demarcation is drawn by 
the most accurate and critical of the Indian writers, between the S'ruti, 
which they define to be superhuman and independent, and the Smriti, 
which they regard as of human origin, and as dependent for its author- 
ity on its conformity with the S'ruti. S’ankara, indeed, as we have also 
observed (above, p. 183 f.), goes very nearly, if not altogether, so far as 
to assign an independent foundation to the Bmritis; but he confines this 
distinction to such of these works as coincide in doctrine with the S'ruti 
or Veda, according to his own Vedantio interpretation of its prineiplcs, 
while all other speculators are denounced by him as heterodox. It is, 
however, clear from the S'vota^vatara Dpanishad, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Vishnu, and the BhSgavata PurSnas, etc., that the 
doctrines of the Sankhya must have been very prevalent in ancient 
times, and that S'ankara, when he condemned them as erroneous, must 
have done so in the face of many powerful opponents.'®’ 

I quote the following passage from Dr. Boer’s Introduction to the S'^etusvatara 
Dpanishad, pp. 36 f. : “At tlic time of the composition of the S'wetuswatara, the 
.Silnkbya was not a new system, which had to overcome the resistance of old received 
opinions, and the prejudices of men in power, whose interest might he opposed to the 
introduction of a doctrine by which their authority could he questioned. It had 
found many adherents ; it was the doctrine of hlanu, of some parts of the iUahu- 
bhurata, and to its founder divine honour had been assigned by general consent. It 
was a doctrine whoso argumentative portion demanded respect, and as it was admitted 
by many Briimhans (sin), distinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas, it could not 
be treated as a heresy. The mest learned and eminent of the Brumhans were evidently 
divided among themselves with reference to the truth of the Sdnkliya and Vedanta, 
and this must have afforded to the opponents of the Vedaic system a most powerful 
weapon for attacking the Vedas themselves. If both the Sankhya and Vedanta are 
divine revelations, both must be true ; but if the doctiinc of the one is true, the doc- 
trine of the other is wrong ; for they are contradictory among themselves. Further, 
if both ore derived from the Vedas, it is evident that also the latter cannot reveal the 
truth, because they would teach opposite opinions about one and the same point. Such 
objections to the Vedas had been mode already in ancient times, as is clear from the 
Hpanishads, from several passages of Mann, from Yaska, etc. ; and under these cir- 
cumstances it cannot be wondered at, if early attempts were made to reconcile the 

13 
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It is not necessary for me here to inquire with any accuracy what 
the relation w'as in which the different philosophical systems stood to 
each other in former ages. It may suffice to say that the more thorough- 
going adherents of each — of the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Nyaya, 
etc. — must, according to all appearance, have maintained their respec- 
tive principles with the utmost earnestness and tenacity, and could not 
have admitted that any of the rival systems was superior to their own 
in any particular. It is impossible to study the Sutras of the several 
schools, and come to any other conclusion. The more popular systems 
of the Puranas, on the other hand, blended various tenets of the dif- 
ferent systems syncrctically together. In modem times the superior 
orthodoxy of the Vedanta seems to be generally admitted. But even 
some who hold this opinion refuse to follow the example of S'ankara in 
denouncing the founders of the rival schools as heretical. On the con- 
trary, they regard them all as inspired Munis, who, by adapting their 
doctrines to the capacities or tendencies of different students, have 
paved the way for the ultimate reception of tho Vedantio system. 
Such is the view taken in the Prasthana-hheda of Madhusudana Saras- 
vatT, who gives the following lucid summary of the leading principles 
of the different schools of speculation (Weber’s Indisohe Studien, i. 23) : 

Sarveshiim cJia sanicshepeija trividhah eva prasthatia-lhedah \ tatra 
arambha-vadah ekah | partnama-vado dvititjah | vivartta-vadas tritiyak | 
purthivupya-taijasa-vdi/avli/as chaturvidMh paraviamvo dvy-anukddi- 
kramem brahmanda-parijantam jagad iiramVhante | atad eva kdrgyam 
kuraka-vyfipdrdd utpadyate iti prathamas tdrkikundm mlindiitsa- 
lidndiii elm | sattva - rajas - tamo - gundtmaham pradMnam eva mahad- 
abankaradi - kramena jagad-akurena parimmatc ] pfirvam api sukshma- 
rupena sad eva kdryam kdram-vydpdrena alhivyajyate iti dvitlyah 
paksliah Sdnkhya-Yoga-Pdtanjdla-Fuiupatdndm | Brahnanak pari- 
ndmo jagad iti Vaishnavdndm \ sva-prakdsa-paramunandddvitiyam Brah- 
ma sva-mdyd-vaidd mithyaiva jagad-dkarena kalpate iti tritlyah paksho 

tenets of the Vedanta and Sankhya to save the uniformity of the doetrine, and 
thereby tho saeredness of the Veils as the Scriptures derived from tho immediate 
revelation of God. So, for instance, it is recorded that Vyasa, the reputed author of 
the Bramha Sutras, wrote also a commentary to Patanjali’s Toga-dastia, which is still 
extant under his name. In the same manner composed Gaudapada, the eminent 
Vedantist, and teacher of S'ankara’s teacher, Govinda, a commentary to fs'vara 
Krishna’s Sankhya Eiiiika ; and the Bhagavad Gita has also the same object,” 
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Brahna-vadindm | sarveshdm pradhuna-karttrlndm munlndm vivartta- 
vdda-pavyavasdnena advitlye Paranwsvare eva pratipddye tdtparyam \ m 
hi te mmiayo hhrdntdh sarvajmtvdt tesJidm | kintu vahir-vishaya-prava- 
ndndm dpdtatah pnnishdrtlie praveio na samiltavaii iti ndstikya-vdra- 
ndya taili pralcdra-lheduh pradarsituh \ tatra teshdm tdtparyam ahiddhvu 
veda-virttddhe 'py artlie tdtparyam tttprekthamdnds tan-matam eva upd- 
deyatvena grihnanto jandh ndnd-patha-ju&lio lhavanti \ iti sarvam ana- 
vadyam j 

“ The difference in. principle between these various schools is, when 
briefly stated, three-fold. The first doctrine is that of a commencement 
of the world ; the second is that of an evolution ; the third is that of 
an illusion. Atoms of four descriptions — earthy, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial — ^beginning with compounds of two atoms, and ending in the 
egg of Brahma (the world), originate the universe : and effects, pre- 
viously non-existent, come into being from the action of a causer. This 
is the first theory, that of the Logicians and ilimansakas. The second 
theory, that of the SSnkhyas, Yogas, Patanjalas, and Paiupatas, is that 
Pradhdna (or Prakfiti — nature), consisting of the three gnnas (quali- 
ties), sattva, rajas, and tamas, is evolved, through the successive stages 
of maliat (intellect), and almnkdra (consciousness), etc,, in the form of 
•the world ; and that effects, which had previously existed in a subtile 
form, are [merely] manifested by the action of their cause. Another 
form of this theory is that of the Yaishnavas [the Bamanujas], who 
hold the universe to bo an evolution of Brahma. The third view, that 
of the Brahma-vadins (Yedantists), is, that Brahma, the self-resplen- 
dent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, assumes, nnreally, 
the form of the world through the infiuence of his own illusion (Maya). 

The ultimate scope of aU the Munis, authors of these different sys- 
tems, is to support tho theory of Ulusion, and their only design is to 
establish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole essence ; for these 
Munis could not be mistaken [as some of them must have been, if 
they were not all of one opinion, or, as those of them must have been 
who did not hold Yedantic principles], since they were omniscient. 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects, 
could not aU. at once penetrate into the highest truth, they held out to 
them a variety of theories, in order that they might not faU into atheism. 
Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in view, and 
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representing that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary 
to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines of these 
several schools with preference, and thus become adherents of a variety 
of systems. Thus all has been satisfiictorily stated.” 

I find that ViinanaBhikahn, the commentator on the Sankhya aphor- 
isms, takes very nearly the same view as is here quoted from Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, in regard to the superiority of the Brahma Mlmansa 
or Vedanta over the other Barsanas. 

In his Sankhya-pravachana-hhashya (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 3 ff.), 
he thus writes : 

Syad etat [ Nyuya-vaisekiMhhjam atra avirodJio bhavatu ] hrahna- 
mimdihsd-yoffdbhydm tu virodho ’sty eva | tdlhydm nityeivara-sddhandt \ 
atra cha Isvarasya pratisMdhymndnatvdt ] na eha atrdpi vydvalidrika- 
pdramdrthiha-bhedmm seivara-nirisvara-vddayor avirodho ’site sehara- 
vddaaya iipdgand-paratm-sambhavdd Hi mchjam | vinigamakdbhdvdt | 
iharo hi durjneyah Hi niriharatvam apt loha-vyavahdra-siddham aisva- 
ryya-vairdyydya anueaditmTi sakyate dtmamhi sagunatvam iva \ m tw 
kvupi Sruty-dddv Isva/ral^ iphitani pratishidhyate yena soivara-vddasyaiva 
vydvahdrikatvam avadhdryota Hi | atra uohyate \ atrdpi vydvahdrika- 
pdramdrthika-bhdvo hhavati \ “asatyam apratishthaffi te jag ad dhur 
anlivaram” ityddi-sdstrair nirisvara-vddasya ninditatvdt \ asminn eva 
idatre vydvahdrikasyaiva pratishedhasya aisvaryya-vairagyady-artham 
amvddatvmiehitydt | yadi hi taiihdyatika-matdnasdrena nifyaisvaryyam 
na pratishidhyeta tadd panpurna-nitya-nirdoshaisvaryya-darianena tatra 
chittdmsato vivekdbhydsa -praiibandhah syad Hi sdnkhydchdryydndm 
dsayah | sesvara-vddaaya na kvdpi nindadikam asti yena updsanddi-para- 
tayd tat sdstram sankoehyeta | yat tv, “ ndsti sdnkhya-mmiii jndnaih 
ndsti yoga-samain balain ] atra vah saihsayo mu. bhuj jndnaih sdnkhyam 
param smritam'^ ityddi vdkyarn tad-vivekuthse eva ednkhya-jndnasya dar- 
iandntarebhyah vtkarsham pratipddayati na to liva/ra-pratisheddriise 'pi | 
tafhd Pardsarddy-akhila-sishta-saSivaddd opi se&va/ra-vddasyaiva pdra- 
mdrthikatvam avadhuryate \ api cha '^Akshapdda-pranite eha Kdnude 
sdnkhya-yogayo^ ) tydjyah ksmti-virviho 'm&ah iruty-eka-saranair nri- 
Ihih I Jdiminiye eha Vaiydse virudhdihio na kasehana ] irutyd veddrtha- 
vijndne smti-pdram gataa hi tdv ” Hi Pa/rdiair(papurdnddibhyo 'pi 
brahma-mimafhsBydh Isoardmie balavattoam, | yathd j “ nydya-tantrdny 
anekdni taia tair uktdni vudibhih | hetv-ugama-aaddchdrair yad yuktaHi 
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tad upusyatum" iti mohJia-dharma-vilkyad apt Parasarady-akhila-iishta- 
vyavaMrem hrahnia-mlttUHnsa-nydya-mUeshihady-uIitah livara-aadhaka- 
nyuyali eva grdliyo halmattvdt \ tathd | “ Tain na paiyanti yogindrdh 
sdnlchyuh apt malieivaram | anddi-nidkamm brahma tarn eva ia/ram’Bi 
vraja” ityadi-kaurmddi-vdhyaih adnkhydndm ihard/ndnasyaiva ndrdya- 
nddind proktaimdch cha \ kinoha brahma-mimdffisdydh ikvarah eva mukhyo 
visJiayah vpakratnudtbhir avadhritah | tatrdihse tasya bddhe ioatrasyawa 
aprdmdnyam eydt \ “ yat-parah iabdah sa ialddrthah ” iti nydydt | adw 
khya-idatraaya tu puruahdrtha-tat-addluna-prakriti-puruaha-vivekdv eva 
mukhyo viahayah | iti itva/ra-praiiahedM,mia-badhe ’pi na aprdmdnyam | 
"Yat-parah daldah aa ialddrthah” iti nydydt | atah advakdiatayd adn~ 
khyam eva livara-pratiahedhdmie durlalam iti | na cha lreLhma-mlmd0i- 
adydm api livdrah eva mukhyo viahayo na tu nityaiivaryam iti vaktum 
iakyate \ "atnrity-anavakdsa-doaha-praaanga”-rupa-purva-pahhaaya anu- 
papattyd nityaiivaryya-viiuhtatvena eva brahma-mimdmad-viahayatvdva- 
dhdrandt | Irdhma-idbdaaya para-brahtnany eva mukhyatayd tu "athdtah 
para-brahnia-jijndad ” iti na aotritam iti | etena aunkhya-virodhdd brah- 
ma-yoga-darianayol} kdryyeivara-parafvam api na idnkaniyam \ prak^iti- 
avdtantrydpatlyd "rachandnupapattei cha naanumdnam” ityddi brahma- 
autra-parampard-’nupapattei cha | tathd " aa purveahdm api guruhkdlena 
anavachclihedad” itiyoga-autra-toMya-vydaa-bhdahydbhydm aphufam lia- 
nityatdvagamdch cha iti \ iaamdd ahhyupagama-vdda-praudhi-vddddind 
eva adnkhyasya vyuvahdrikeivara-pratiahedha-paratayd brahma-mlmdmad- 
yogdbhydm aaha na virodhah \ abhyvpagama-vddas cha idatre driahtajf, \ 
yathd Yiahnu-purdne (i. 17, 54) | "Ete bhinna-driidrh daitydii vikalpdh 
kathitdhmayd ] kTitvd’bhyupagamamtatraaankahepa1f,irO,yatdnmama” \ 
iti I aatu vd pdpindih jndna-praiibandltdrtham datika-darianeahv apy 
ahdatah irttti-viruddhdrtha-vyavaathapamfft teahu teahv amieahv apra- 
mdnyani cha \ iruti - smrity - aviruddheahu tu mukhya - viahayeahu prd- 
mdnyam aaty eva \ atah eva Padma-purdne brahma -yoga- dariandti- 
riktdndm dariandnam nindd ’py upapadyate \ Tathd tatra Pdrvatlm 
prati livara-vdkyam \ " irinu devi pravakahydmi tdmaadni yathd-kra- 
mam | yeahdtn sravam-mdtrena pdtityaih jndnindm api \ prathamam hi 
mayaivoktaih 8'aivam Pdiupatddikam \ mach-ohhakty-dveiitair vipraih aam- 
proktdni tatal} pa/ram | Kanddena tu aamproletam idatrarh vaiieahikam 
mahat \ Gatitamena tathd nydyam adnkhyam tu KapiUrta vai \ dnijan- 
mand Jaiminind pdrva^t vedamayurthatalf \ niriivarem vddena kritam 
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iastram maliattaram 1 Bhisharuna tatko. proTdam ckdrvultam ati-garhi- 
tam 1 daityanum ndsandrtkdya Vishmmd Bttddha-ruptnd | hattddha-sda- 
tram asat prohtam nagtia-nila-patadihim \ muyd-vddam asaeh-chJidstram 
prachcKhanHam lauddham eva cJia \ mayaha kathitam devi kalau Irdh- 
mana-rupind \ apdrthani iriiti-tdkydndm darsayat loka-ga/rhitam ] kar- 
ma-svardpa-tydjyatvam atra eha pratipddyate \ mrva- karma-par ibhraiii- 
sdd naishkarmyam tatra ehochyate \ pardtma-jivayor aikyam mayd Hra 
pratipddyate ( Irahmano ’sya paraih rupaih nirgunaih darsitam mayd | 
sarvasya jagato 'py asya ndkandriham, kalau yuge ] veddrthavad makdsds- 
tram muyu-vad-am avaidikam | mayaiva kathitam devi jagatdih ndsa-kara- 
ndd” iti I adhikam tu hrahma-mltndinsd-bhdehye prapanehitam amdlhir 
iti I tasmdd dstika-sdstrasya na kasydpy aprdmdnyam virodho vd sva- 
sva-viahayeahu aarveahdm abddhdt avirodhdch cha iti | nanv evam purualta- 
hahutvdnise 'py aaya idatraaya dbhyupagmna-vddatvam aydt | na aydt 1 
aviradhat ( brahma-mlmdtnacydm apy “affiso ndnu-vyapadesdd" ityddi- 
autra-jdtairjivdtma-bakutvaayaiva nirnaydt | aankhya-siddha-puruahdndm 
dtmatvam tu Irahma-mlmdmaayd bddhyate eva \ “dfind iti tu upayanii” 
iti tat-adtrena pararndtinanali eva paramdrtha-bhdmdv utmatvavadhd- 
raadt | tathdpi eha ednkhyaeya na aprdmdnyam | vydvahdrikdtmano 
jlvaaya itara-viveka-jndnaaya mokaha-sddhanatve vivakakitdrthe bddhd- 
bhdvdt I etena Sruti-amriti-praaiddhayor ndndtmaikdtmatvaxjor vydvahd- 
rika-pdramdrthika-bhedena avirodleah [ 

“Be it so; let there he here no discrepancy with the Nyaya and 
Vaiseahika. But it will he said that the Sankhya is really opposed to 
the Brahma-mimansa (the Yedanta) and the Yoga [of Patanjali]; since 
both of these systems assert an eternal Isvara (God), whilo the Sankhya 
denies such an Isvara. And it must not be said (the same persons 
lu’ge) that here also [as in the former case of the Kyaya and Yaise- 
shika], owing to the distinction between practical [or conventional, or 
regulative] and essential tmtbs, there may be no [real] contrariety 
between the theistic and the atheistic theories, inasmuch as the theistic 
theory may possibly have a view to devotion [and may therefore have 
nothing more than a practical end in view] ; — you are not, it will be 
said, to assert this, as there is nothing to lead to this conclusion [or, 
distinction]. Eor as Isvara is difficult to be known, the atheistic theory 
also, which is founded on popular opinion, may, indeed, be adverted to 
for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception of a Deity; 
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(just as it is [conventionally] asserted that soul has qualities) ; but 
neither the Veda, nor any other ^tra contains a distinct denial of 
an Isvara, by which the merely practical [or conventional] character of 
the theistio theory could be diewn. [Consequently the theistic theory 
is not a mere conventional one, but true, and the contradiction between 
the atheistic Sankhya and the theistic systems is real and irreconcilable]. 

“ To this we reply : in this case also the distinction of practical and 
essential truths holds. Eor although the atheistic theory is censured by 
such texts as the following : ‘ They declare a world without an Isvara to 
be false and baseless ; ’ yet it was proper that in this system (the San- 
khya), the merely practical (or conventional) denial [of Isvara] should 
be inculcated for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception 
of a Deity, and so forth. Because the idea of the author of the San- 
khya was this, that if the existence of an eternal Isvara were not 
denied, in conformity with the doctiine of the Laukayatikas, men would 
be prevented by the contemplation of a perfect, eternal, and faultless 
godhead, and by fixing their hearts upon it, from studying to discri- 
minate [between spirit and matter]. But no censure on the theistic 
theory is to be found in any work, whereby [the scope of] that 
rystem might be restricted, as having devotion, etc., in view as its 
only end. And as regards such texts as the following: ‘There is 
no knowledge like the Sankhya, no power like the Toga ; doubt not 
of this, the knowledge of the Sankhya is considered to be the highest,’ 
they [are to be understood as] proving the superiority of the Sankhya 
doctrine over other systems, not in respect of its atheism, but only of 
its discrimination [between different principles]. It is, moreover, estab- 
lished by the concurrence of Poiasara, and all other well instructed 
persons, that the theistio theory is that which represents the essential 
truth. Turther, such texts as the following of the Parasara Dpapurana, 
and other works, shew that the strength of the Brahma-mimansa lies 
on the side of its thoism, viz., ‘ In the systems of Akshapada (Gotama) 
and Kanada, and in the Sankhya and Toga, that part which is opposed 
to the Veda should be rejected by all persons who regard the Veda as 
the sole authority. In the systems of Jaimini and Vyasa (the Vedanta) 
there is no portion conti-ary to the Veda, since both these sages have 
attained to a perfect comprehension of its true meaning. In the same 
way it results from this text of the Mokriia-dhorma (a part of the 
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S'anti-parvan of the Mahabharata), viz. : ‘ Many systems of reasoning 
have been promulgated by different authors; [|in tbesoj] whatever is 
established on grounds of reason, of scripture and of approved custom, 
^s to be respected;’ [from this text also, I say, it results] that the 
theory, — declared in the Brahma-mtmansa, the jCfyaya, the Vaiseshika, 
etc., in consonance with the tradition of Farasara and aU other well- 
instructed men, — which asserts an Is vara, is alone to be received, in 
consequence of its strength ; and [the same thing follows] from the 
fact that in such passages as this of the Eanrma-purana, etc., viz.-- 
‘ Take refuge with that Mahesvara, that Brahma without beginning 
or end, whom the most eminent Yogins, and the Sankhyas do not 
behold,’ — Narayana (Yishnu) and others assort that the Sankhyas are 
ignorant of Isvara. 

“Moreover, Isvara is determined to be the principal subject of the 
Brahma-mimansa by the introductory statement, etc., of that system. 
If it were open to objection on that side [«'.«. on the side of its principal 
subject], the entire system would be without authority. For it is a 
rule that ‘ the sense of a word is that which it is intended to denote.’ 
Whereas the principal subjects of the Sankhya are — (1) the grand 
object of human pursuit, and (2) the distinction between nature {^pra- 
kfiti) and spirit {purmha), which is the instrument of attaining that 
grand object. Thus this system does not lose its authority, even 
though it be erroneous in so tar as it denies on Isvara. For it is a rule 
that ‘the sense of a word is that which it is intended to denote.’ 
Hence, as the Sankhya has a certain applicability of its own, it is weak 
only in so far as it denies an Isvara. 

“jSTor can it be alleged that it is livara only, and not the eternity of 
his existence, that is the principal subject of the Brahma-mimosa; 
since, through the disproof of the objection {puri>a-paksha) that the 
theistic theory ‘ is chargable with the defect of rendering the Smriti 
inapplicable,’ it is ascertained that the assertion of an eternal Isvara 
is the main object of the Brahma-mtmansa. But as the word ‘Brahma’ 
is properly employed to denote the supreme Brahma, the first aphor- 
ism of the Brahma-mtmansa does not run thus, ‘ Now follows the en- 
quiry regarding the supreme Brahma ; ’ [but thus, ‘ Now follows the 

«« The aphorism here referred to (Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1), with most of S'ankora's 
conuneat ou it, has been already quoted above, pp. 186 ff. 
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enquiry regarding Brahma.’] Hence we are not to surmise that, as they 
[would otherwise] contradict the Sankhya, the Brahma-mimansa and 
Toga systems must aim at establishing [not an eternal Deity] but a 
[secondary] Isvara, who is merely an effect. For this is disproved (1) 
by the scries of Brahma Sutras (ii. 2, 1 ff.) which affirm that ‘ an un- 
intelligent cause of the world cannot be inferred, as it is not conceiv- 
able that such a cause shordd frame anything,’ and which would be 
rendered inconclusive by the assumption of the independent action of 
Prakriti ; and (2) by the fact that the eternity of Grod is clearly under- 
stood ff’om the Yoga aphorism [i. 26], viz. ‘ Ho is also the instructor 
of the ancients, as he is not circumscribed by time,’ as well as from 
the commentary of Vyasa thereon.’^’ Hence, as the S^khya, arguing 
on its own special principles, and at the same time making a great dis- 
play of ingenuity and so forth, has in view a merely practical denial 
of an Isvara, it does not contradict the Brahma-mimansa or the Yoga. 
Tho method of reasoning on special principles is referred to in the 
S'ustra. Thus it is said in the Vishuu Purfina [i. 17, 54, Wilson, 
vol. ii. p. 44], ' These notions, Daityas, which I have described, are 
the guesses of persons who look on the Deity as distinct from them- 
selves. Accepting them as partially correct, hear from me a summary 
(of transcendental truth). 

“ Or let it bo [supposed] that even orthodox systems, with the view 
of preventing sinners from attaining knowledge, lay down doctrines 
which are partially opposed to tlie Veda ; and that in those particular 
portions they ore not authoritative. Still in their principal contents, 

I quote the commentary of BUojo-rija on this Sutra, ns given by Dr. Bnllnntyno 
(Aphorisms of the Yoga, part first, p. 32) : Furvestiam \ adymiam Srahmadimm api 
sa gurttr upadeshta yatah aa kulcna anwachchbidyaU aniidilmt | teshSm punar ddt- 
maitodd asH idleiia aVBchohhcdah | “ Of the ancients, that is, of tho earliest [boings], 
Brahma and the rest, ho is the guru, tho instructor, because He, ns having no 
beginning, is not circumscribed by time ; while they, on tho other hand, having had 
a beginning, are circumscribed by time.” 

MS I am indebted to Professor Cowell for a satisfactory interpretation of the first of 
these two phrases, abhyupagama-vada and pratidfti-vSda, os well as for various other 
improvements in my translation of this passage. The phrase abbyitpagamasiddbanta 
is rendered by Dr. Ballantyne "Implied dogma” (Nyaya aphorisms, i. 31, p. 30, as 
corrected in MS.). Professor Goldstiicker s.». renders it by “implied axiom.” In 
BohtUngk and Eoth's Lexicon the phrase aibyupagama-vSda is rendered “a dis- 
cussion in a conciliatory spirit.” In regard to the sense of prati4/ii-vada see above, 
p. 172. 
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■whicli arc consonant to the S'ruti and the Smriti, they possess authority. 
Accordingly, in the Padma Parana we find a censure passed even upon 
the several philosophical systems {Dariams), with the exception of the 
Brahma (the Vedanta) and the Yoga. For in that work Isvara (Maha- 
deva) says to Parvatl, ‘Listen, goddess, while I declare to you the 
Tamasa works (the works characterised by tamas, or the quality of 
darkness) in order ; works by the mere hearing of which even wise 
men become fallen. First of all, the S’aiva systems, called Pa^upata, 
etc., wore delivered by myself. Then the following were uttered by 
Brahmans penetrated by my power, viz. the great Vaiseshika system 
by Kanada, and the Ifyaya, and Sahkhya, by Gotama and EapUa re- 
spectively. Then the groat system, the Prirva-[mimansn], was com- 
posed by the Brahman Jaimini on Vedic subjects, but on atheistic 
principles. So too the abominable Charraka doctrine was declaiud by 
Dhishana,’” while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, with a view to the 
destruction of the Daityas,'^* promulgated the false system of the Baud- 
dhas, who go about naked, or wear blue garments. I myself, goddess, 
assuming the form of a Brahman, uttered in the Kali age, the false 
doctrine of Jlaya [illusion, the more modem form of tho Vedanta], 
which is covert Buddhism, which imputes a perverted and generally 
censured signification to the words of the Veda, and inculcates the 
abandonment of ceremonial works, and an inactivity consequent on such 
cessation. In that system I propound the identity of the supreme and 
the embodied soul, and show that the highest form of this Brahma is 
that in which he is devoid of the [three] qualities. It was I myself, 
goddess, by whom this great sastra, which, composed of Vedic materials 
and inculcating the theory of illusion, is yet un-Vedic, was declared in 
the Kali ago for the destruction of this entire universe.’ "We have 
entered into fuller explanations on this subject in the Brahma-mlmansa- 
bhashya. There is, therefore, no want of authority, nor any contra- 
diction, in any orthodox system, for they are aU incapable of refutation 
in their own especial subjects, and are not mutually discrepant. Does, 
then, this system (the Sankhya) lay down a theory based only on its 
own assumptions in respect of the multitude of souls also ? It does not. 
For in theBrahma-mlm^sa also it is determined by such a kind of texts 

A name of Yfiliaspati, according to ■Wilson’s dictionary. 

See Wilson’s I’ishnu Puiuna, pp. 334 ff. 
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as the follo^ving (Brahma Sutras, ii. 3, 43), viz. ‘the embodied spirit is 
a portion of the supremo soul, firom the variety of appellations,’ that 
there is a multitude of embodied spirits. But it is denied by tho Brahma- 
mlraansa that the spirits (punisJut) asserted by the Sankhya have the 
character of Soul ; for it is determined by tho Brahma Siitra (iv. 1,3), 
‘they approach Him as one with themselves,’®'® that, on tho ground of 
transcendental truth, the supreme Soul alone has the character of Soul. 
But, nevertheless, the Sankhya is not unauthoritative ; for as the know- 
ledge of its own distinctness from other things, obtained by tho em- 
bodied spirit in its worldly condition, is instrumental to final liberation, 
this system is not erroneous in the particular subject matter which it 
aims at propounding. In this way it results from the distinction of 
practical and real, that there is no contradiction between tho two 
theories (made known by the S’ruti and Smriti), of a multitude of 
souls, and the unity of all soul. 

The view taken by Madhusudana, as quoted above, and partially 
confirmed by Yijnana Bhikshu, of the ultimate coincidence in principle 
of all the dilTerent schools of Hindu philosophy, however mutually 
hostile in appearance, seems, as I have remarked, to be that which is 
commonly entertained by modern Pandits. (See Dr. Ballantyne’s Sy- 
nopsis of Science, advertisement, p. iv.) This system of compromise, 
hwoever, is clearly a deviation li'om the older doctrine j and it practi- 
cally abolishes the distinction in point of authority between the Vedas 
and the Smritis, Daritanas, etc. For if tho Munis, authors of tho six 
Darsanas, were omniscient and infallible, they must stand on tho same 
level with the Vedas, which can be nothing more. 

I return, however, from this digression regarding the hostility of 
S'ankara to the adherents of the Sankhya and other rationalistic schools, 

®"® On this, however, S'ankara ((« loco) remarks as follows : Jh'ii/i Ihamsya amao 
bhavitiim arliati yotha’gnerviapliulingah \ amaahiva aiiisa/i \ tia hitiiravagavasgamu- 
lihyo 'iiisa/f aambhavati \ kasmeit puiiar niracayavalvat sa ova ua b/iaviUi \ “nanS- 
vgapadeiat 1 “ Tho embodied soul must be ‘ a portion ’ of Isvara, as a spark is of fire 
(and not merely dependent upon him as a servant on his master). ‘ A portion ’ means, 

‘ as it were a portion ; ' for nothing can bo, in tho proper sense, ‘ a portion ’ of tbaf 
whioh has no parts. Why, then, as Is'vara has no parts, is not the embodied BOtll thd* 
very same as he ? ‘ From the variety of appellations,’ etc., etc." 

The original Sutra runs thus : Aima iti tu upagaeluihhauti gmhaymH aha \ 

“ They approach Him ns one with themselves, and [certain texts] cause them to 
receive Him as one with themselves.” This refers to certain texts which S'lmkara 
adduces &om one of the Upanishads, apparently. 
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and the opinions of later authors concerning the founders of those 
several systems. The distinction drawn by the Indian commentators 
quoted in this section between the superhuman Veda and its human 
appendages, the Kalpa Sutras, etc., as well as the other Smritis, is not 
home out by the texts which I have cited above (pp. 8, 31) from the 
Brihad Aranyata (= S'atapatha Brahmana), and Mundaka TJpanishads. 
By classing together the Vedic Sanhitas, and the other works enume- 
rated in the same passages, the authors of both the Bpanishads seem 
to place them all upon an equal footing ; and the former of the two 
authorities speaks of them all as having proceeded from the breathing 
of the Great Being. If the one set of works are superhuman, it may 
fairly be argued that the others are so likewise. According to the 
Mundaka ITpanishad, neither of them (if we except only the Vedantas 
or TTpanishads) can he placed in the highest rank, as they equally in- 
culcate a science which is only of secondary importance. 

As, however, S'ankaia (who, no doubt, perceived that it would be 
inconsistent with modem theories to admit that any of the works 
usually classed under the head of Smriti had been really breathed forth 
by the Creator, and that such a directly divine origin could, on ortho- 
dox principles, be assigned only to writings coming under the desig- 
nation of S'mti), maintains in his comment on the text of the Byihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad that the whole of the works there enumerated, 
excepting the Sanhitas of the four Vedas, are in reality portions of the 
Brdhmanas, it wUl be necessary to quote his remarks, which are as 
follows (Bibl. Ind. ii. 855 ff.) : 

. . . Nisvasitam iva nisvmitam | yafho. aprayatnenaiva purusha-nihiiso 
hhwoaty evam vd \ are kiiti tad nisvasitaih tato Jdtam ity iicJiyaU \ Yad 
rigvedo yajurvedah sdmavedo Hharvangirasas chaturvidliam niantra^'atam \ 
iiiluiml} ity Vrvasl-Paruravaaor aamvddddvr “ Urvaii ha apsardh ” ityadi- 
bralmanam eva \ puranam “ aaad vd idam ayre and" ityddi | vidya 
devajam-vidya “vedah so ’yam” ityddih | tipanishadah "priyam ity etad 
updsita” ityddydl} [ sloled^ ‘*lrdhmang-pralhaied^ mantras tad ete 
ilohdh ” ity ddayah \ sutrdni vasta-sanyraha-vdhydni vede yathd “ dtmd 
ity eva updsita” ityddini \ anwydkhydndni mantra^ivarandni | vydkhyd- 
ndni artJmdddh | . . . . evam ashfavidham hrdhmnasn \ evam mantra- 
hrdhnanayor eva grahanam \ niyata-raohandvato vidyamdnasyaiva vedaaya 
abhivyakti^ pwrusharmSvdsa-vat j na oha pumsha-huddhi-prayatna-piir- 
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mhah I atah pramdnam nirapekaliah eva ivdrthe | . . . . tena vedaspa 
aprdmdnyam dianhats \ tad-dsankd-nivritty-artliam idam uhtam \ puru- 
sha-nisvdsa-vai aprayatnoUhitatvdt pramdnam vedo na yathd 'nyo gran- 
fhah iti | 

“ ‘His breathing ’ means, ‘ as it -were, his breathing,’ or it denotes the 
absence of effort, as in the case of a man’s breathing. "W^e are now 
told what that breathing was which was produced from him. It was 
the four classes of mantras (hymns), those of the Eich, Tajush, Saman, 
and Atharvangirases (Atharvana) ; Itihasa (or narrative), such as the 
dialogue between TJrvast and Pururavas, viz. the passage in the Brah- 
mana beginning ‘ Urvasi the Apsaras,’ etc. [S'. P. Br. p. 855] ; Purana, 
such as, ‘ This was originally non-existent,’ etc . ; Vidya (knowledge), 
the knowledge of the gods, as, ‘ This is the Veda,’ etc. ; Upanishads, 
such as, ‘ Let him reverence this, as beloved,’ etc. ; S'lekas, such as 
those hero mentioned, ‘ The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas, 
on which subject there are these slokas,’ etc. ; Sutras (aphorisms) oc- 
curring in the Veda which condense the substance of doctrines, as, 

‘ Let him adore this as Soul,’ etc. ; Anuvyakhyanas, or interpretations 
of the mantras ; Vyalihyanas, or illustrative remarks.” The commen- 
tator adds alternative explanations of the two last terms, and then pro- 
ceeds : “ Here, therefore, eight sorts of texts occurring in the Brahmanas 
are referred to ; and conseq^uently the passage before us embraces merely 
mantras and Brahmanas. The manifestation of the Veda, which already 
existed in a fixed form of composition, is compared to the breathing of 
a person. The Veda was not the result of an effort of the intelligence 
of any person.’” Consequently, as proof in respect of its own contents, 
it is independent of everything else.” 

S'ankara terminates his remarks on this passage by intimating, as 
one supposition, that the author of the TJpanishad means, in the words 

I’T Compare S'ankara’e Comment on Brahma Sutra, i. 1, 3, ns quoted above in 
p. 106, whore this same text of the Brih. Ar. Up. is referred to. As the fact of 
Brahma being the author of the Vedas is there adduced to prove the transcendent 
character of his knowledge, and of his power, wo must, apparently (unless we are to 
charge the great commentator witli laying down inconsistent doctrines in the two. 
passages), suppose that in the text before us he does not mean to deny that Brahma, 
was conscious of the procession of the Vedas, etc., &om himself, and cognizant of therr 
sense (as the author of the Sunkhya aphorisms and his commentator seem to have 
understood, see above p. 135), but merely that his consciousness and cognizance were 
not the result of any effort on his part. 
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oil irliicli he comments, to temove a donht regarding the authority of 
the Yeda, arising from some iirords irhich had preceded, and therefore 
affirms that “ the Yeda is anthoritative, hecanse it "vras produced ■with- 
out any effort of will, like a man’s breathing, and not in the same 
manner as other hooks.” (See Sankhya Sutras, v. 50 ; above, p. 135.) 

This attempt to explain the whole of the eight classes of works enu- 
merated in the Ypanishad as nothing else than parts of the Brahmanas, 
cannot be reganled as altogether satisfactory, since some of them, such 
as the Sutras, have always been referred to a distinct class of writings, 
which are rcgai'ded as niiinspired (see lliiller’s Ano. Ind. Lit. pp. 75, 
86) ; and the Itihilsas and Puranas had in all probability become a 
distinct class of writings at the period when the Upanishad was com- 
posed. And Sankara’s explanation is rendered more improbable if we 
compare with this passage the other from the Hnndaka Upanishad, i. 
1, 5, already quoted above (p. 31), where it is said, “The inferior 
science consists of the Eioh, Tajush, Saman, and Atharvan Yedas, ac- 
centuation {sihha), ritual proscriptions {ialpa'j, grammar, commentary 
{iiiriikfa), prosody {c!t?«inchs), and astronomy.”’^ Here various ap- 
pendages of the Yedas, which later writers expressly distinguish from 
the Yedas themselves, and distinctly declare to have no superhuman 
authority, are yet mentioned in the same category with the four San- 
hitas, or collections of the hymns, as constituting the inferior science 
(in opposition to the knowledge of the supreme Spirit). Trom this we 
may reasonably infer that the author of the Brihad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad also, when he specifies the Sutras and some of the other works 

I take the opportiinity of introducing here Sayana’s remarks on this passage in 
his Commentary on tho Rig-veda, Tnl._i., p. S3 : AtigamhKira%\ja cedasya ariham 
amiodhoyiUtm UkilmiTim nhad-aniidni aia em teahdm apara-vidyd- 

rupaivaia Mundakopanishady Atharvanilcnh nDtananU \ "due vidye" ityadi | . . . . 
aadhenaAJmte-dUavma-jniina-hetutviit ahad-anya-sahitantiin karma~kandd»dm ffpttyit- 
vidyuiiam \ ptframa-pmushtlrtlia-bhuia-brihim-jmna-hetHlmd tipaniihaddilx para- 
eidyatvam \ “ The S'ik.«hri and otherfivc appendages are intended to promote the com- 
prehension of the sense of the very deep Veda. Hence, in the Manuka Upanishad, 
the foUowers of the Atharva-veda declare that these works belong to tho class of 
inferior sciences, thus: ‘ There are two sciences,’ etc. [see the entire passage in p. 31.] 
Since the sections of the Veda which relate to ceremonies [including, of course, the 
hjnnns], as well as the six appendages, lead to a knowledge of duty, which is an in- 
strument [of something further], they are ranked as an inferior science. On the other 
hand the Upanishads, which conduct to a knowledge of Srahma, the supremo object 
of man, constitute the highest science." 
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■which he emimerates, ietentled to spenTc of the Verhingas or appendages 
of the Vedas, and perhaps the Smritis also, as being the breathing of 
Brahma. The -works which in the passage from the Mundaka are 
called ICalpa, are also commonly designated ns the Salpa Sutras. 

This conclusion is in some degree confirmed by referring to the pas- 
sage from the Mahabharata, S’anti-parvan, 7,660, which has been cited 
in p. 105, where it is said that the “groat rishis, empowered by Sva- 
yambhu, obtained by devotion the Vedas, and the Itihasas, which had 
disappeared at the end of the preceding Tuga.” "Whatever may bo 
the sense of the word Itihasn in a Vedic work, there can be no doubt 
that in the Mahabharata, which is itself an Itihasn, the word refers to 
that class of metrical histories. And in this text we see these Itihasas 
placed on a footing of equality -with the Vedas, and regarded as having 
been, like them, pre-existent and supernatural. See also the passage 
from the Ghhandogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1 ff. (Bibl. Ind., vol. iii. pp. 
473 ff.), quoted above (p. 33), where the Itihasas and Puranas are spoken 
of as “the fifth Veda of the Vedas.” The same title of “fifth Veda” 
is applied to them in the Bhag. Pur. iii. 12, 39 : lUMsa-puranani pan- 
cliamam veilam luaral/, \ sarvebhja^ eva nmhhehhijah msrije sarva-Awr- 
iamh 1 “ The omniscient Isvara (God) created from' aU. his mouths the 
Itihasas and Puranas, ns a fifth Veda.” Sec also the passages quoted 
above in pp. 27-30, from the Puranas and Mahabharata, where the 
Itihasas and Puranas themselves are placed on an equality with, if not 
in a higher rank, than the Vedas. The claims put forward by these 
popular works on their own behalf are not, indeed, recognized as valid 
by more critical and scientific authors, who, as wo have soon at the 
beginning of this section, draw a distinct line of demarcation between 
the Vedas and all other works j but it would appear from the passages 
I have quoted from the TJpanishads that at one time the Vedas were, 
at least, not so strictly discriminated from the other S'astras as they 
afterwards were. 

Sect. XII. — Recapitulation of the Arguments urged in the Rar&anas, 
and bg Commentators, in support of the Authority of the Vedas, with 
some remarks on these reasonings. 

As in the preceding sections I have entered at some length into the 
arguments urged by the authors of the philosopicol systems and their 
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commentators, in proof of the eternity and infallibility of the Vedas, it 
may be convenient to recapitulate the most important points in these 
reasonings ; and I shall then add snch observations as the consideration 
of them may suggest. 

The grounds on which the apologists of the Vedas rest their authority 
are briefly these : First, it is urged that, like the sun, they shine by 
their own light, and evince an inherent power hoth of revealing their 
own perfection, and of elucidating all other things, past and future, 
great and small, near and remote (Sayana, as quoted above, p. 62 ; 
S'ankara on Srahma Sutras i. 1, 3, above, p. 190). This is the view 
taken by the author of the Sankhya Sutras also, who, however, 
expressly denies that the Vedas originated from the conscious effort 
of any divine being (see p. 135). Second, it is asserted that the Veda 
could have had no (human) persond. author, as no snch composer is 
recollected (Madhava, above, pp. 83 ff), and cannot therefore he sus- 
pected of any such imperfection as would arise from the fallibility of 
such an author (pp. 69 f. ; SayoEa p. 106). Third, the Purva-mImansa 
adds to this that the words of which the Vedas are composed are eternal, 
and have an eternal connection (not an arbitrary relation depending upon 
the human will) with their meanings, and that therefore the Vedas are 
eternal, and consequently perfect and infallible (MTmansa Sutras and 
Commentary, above, pp.71 ff.,andSarva-dnrsana-sangraha, above, pp.91f.) 
Fourth, the preceding view is either explained or modified by the com- 
mentator on the Taittirlya Sanhita (above, p. 69), as well as by Siiyana in 
his Introduction to thoKig-veda (above, p. 106), who say that, like time, 
ffither, etc., the Veda is only eternal in a qualified sense, t.e. during the 
continuance of the existing mundane system; and that in reality it sprang 
from Brahma at the beginning of the creation. But this origin cannot 
according to their view affect the perfection of the Veda, which in con- 
sequence of the faultlessness of its author possesses a self-demonstrating 
authority. Fifth, although the Vedanta, too, speaks of the eternity of the 
Veda (above, p. 105), it also in the same passage makes mention of its 
self-dependent author ; while in another passage (p. 106) it distinctly 
ascribes the origin of the Indian Scripture to Brahma as its source or 

In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (p. 688 of Dr. Eoer’a ed.) it is said ; Va- 
chttiva samrad Brahma jnayaie vug vai tamriit paramam Brahma \ “ By spoooh, 0 
monarch, Brahma is known. Speech is the supreme Brahma.” 
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cause. Brahma here must he taken as neuter, denoting the supreme 
Spirit, and not masculine, designating the personal oreator, as under 
the fourth head.'®* Sixth, according to the Jfaiyayika doctrine the au- 
thority of the Veda is established by the fact of its having emanated 
from competent persons who had an intuitive perception of duty, and 
whose competence is proved by their injunctions being attended with 
the desired results in aU cases which come within the cognizance of our 
senses and experience (l^aya Sutras, above, pp. 116). Seventh, agree- 
ably to the Vaiseshik^-^octrine, and that of the iKusumanjali, the in- 
fallibility of the Veda results from the omniscience of its author, who 
is Grod (Vaiscshika Sutras, Tarka Sangraho, and Elusumanjali, pp. 1 19 ff., 
127, and 129 ff., above). 

These arguments, as the reader who has studied all their details wiU 
have poticed, are sometimes in direct opposition to each other in their lead- 
ing principles ; and they are not likely to seem convincing to any persons 
hut the adherents of the schools from which they have severally emanated. 
The European student (unless he has some ulterior practical object in 
view) can only look upon these opinions as matters of historical interest, 
as illustrations of the course of religious thought among a highly acute 
and speculative people. But they may be expected to possess a greater 
importance in the eyes of any Indian readers into whose hands this book 
may fall ; and as such readers may desire to learn in what light these 
arguments are regarded by 'Western scholars, I shall offer a few remarks 
on the subject. 

■ In regard to the first ground in support of the infallibility of the 
Veda, viz. the evidence which radiates from itself, or its internal evi- 
dence, I may observe first, that this is a species of proof which can 
only be estimated by those who have made the Indian Scripture the 
object of careful study; and, second, that it must be judged by the 
reason and conscienco of each individual student. This evidence may 
appear conclusive to men in a certain stage of their national and per- 
sonal culture, and especially to those who have been accustomed from 
their infancy to regard the Vedas with a hereditary veneration ; whilst 
to persons in a different state of mental progress, and living under dif- 
ferent infiuences, it will appear perfectly futile. It is quite clear that, 
even in India itself, there existed in former ages multitudes of learned 
uo See note in p, 205, above. 
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and -virtuous men. -wiio were unable to see the force of this argument, 
and -who consequently rejected the authority of the Yedas. I allude of 
course to Buddha and his followers. And -we have even found that 
some of those -vmters who are admitted to have been orthodox, suoh as 
the authors of the TJpanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and the Bhagavata 
Parana, while they attach the highest value to the divine knowledge con- 
veyed by the latest portions of the Veda, depreciate, if they do not actu- 
ally despise, the hymns and the ceremonial worship connected with them. 

In regard to the second argument, viz. that the Vedas must be of 
supernatural origin, and infallible authority, as they are not known to 
have had any human author, I observe as follows. The Cheek historian, 
Herodotus, remarks (ii. 23) of a geographer of his own day who ex- 
plained the annual inundations of the river Nile by supposing its stream 
to be derived from an imaginary ocean flo-wing round the earth, which 
no one had ever seen, that his opinion did not admit of confutation, 
because he carried the discussion back into the region of the unap- 
parent (^9 a(f)avh rbv jMjOov avevetKtK ovk e)(et, e\e^ov). The same 
might be said of the .Indian speculators, who argue that the Veda must 
have had a supernatural origin, because it was never observed to have 
had a human author like other books; — that by thus removing the 
negative grounds on which they rest their ease into the .-unknown 
depths of antiquity, they do their utmost to place themselves beyond 
the reach of direct refutation. But it is to be observed (1) that, even 
if it were to be admitted that no human authors of the Vedas were 
remembered in later ages, this would prove nothing more than their 
antiquity, and that it would still be incumbent on their apologists to 
show that this circumstance necessarily involved their supernatural 
character ; and (2) that, in point of fact, Indian tradition does point to 
certain rishis or bards as the authors of the Vedic hymns. It is true, 
indeed, as has been already noticed (p. 86), that these rishis are said to 
have only “seen" the hymns, which (it is alleged) were eternally pre- 
existent, and that they were not their authors. But as tradition de- 
clares that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, how is it 
proved that -the rishis to whom they. are asoiihed, or .those, whoever 
they were, from whom they actually proceeded, were not uttering the 
mere productious of their own minds ? The whole character of these 
compositions, and the circumstances -under which, from internal evi- 
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deuce, they appear to Lave arisen, are in harmony -with the supposition 
that they were nothing more than the natural expression of the per- 
sonal hopes and feelings of those ancient bards by whom they were 
first recited. In these songs the Aryan sages celebrated the praises of 
their ancestral gods (while at the same time they sought to conciliate 
their goodwill by a variety of oblations supposed to be acceptable to 
them), and besought of them all the blessings which men in general 
desire — health, wealth, long life, cattle, offspring, victory over their 
enemies, forgiveness of sin, and in some cases also celestial felicity. 

The scope of these hymns is well summed up in the passage which 
I have already quoted (from Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays i. 26) in the 
Second Yolume, p. 206 : Arthspsavah rithayo devatai ehhandohhvr dbhya- 
dhamn \ “ The rishis desiring [various] objects, hastened to the gods 
with metrical prayers.” The Nimkta, vii. 1, quoted in the same place, 
says ; Yat-kamah riahir yaaydm dedatdyum artlwpatyam iehkm itutm 
prayunkta tad-devatah sa mantro hlMvati \ “ Each particular hymn has 
for its deity the god to w'hom the rishi, seeking to obtain any object of 
desire which he longs for, addresses his prayer.” And in the sequel 
of the same passage from the Elrukta (vii. S), the fact that the 
hymns express the different feelings or objects of the rishis ie distinctly 
recognized : 

Paroks/ia-krtia/i pratyakska-kritas elm mantrdh hhityishthah alpaSah 
ddliyutmikuh \ athdpi stutir eva hhwati na uSirviidah “Indrasya nu vir- 
yani prarockam ” Hi yathu etasmin sukte \ atluipi akir eva na 
“ auehakshCih aham akakibhydm hhuyUaam auvarchdh mukkena suirnt 
karMbhydm Ikdydaam ” iti \ tad etad bahuiam adhvaryave yajneahu elm 
mantreahu | atlidpi aapathabhiidpau \ “adya inuriya” ityadi . . . athdpi 
kaayaehid bhdvaaya dehikhydad \ “na mrityur daid” ityadi • . • | atluipi 
paridevand kaamdchchid bhdvdt | “ aitdevo adya prapated andvrid ” ityddi \ 
atluipi nindd-prasamae | “kevaldgho blmvati kevalddi" ityadi | evam 
akaha-aukte dyuta-nindd cha kriahi-prasaihad cha | evam tiehohdvachair 
abhiprdyair riahindm mantra-driahtayo bhaeanti \ 

“ [Of the four kinds of verses specified in the preceding section], 
(a) those which address a god as absent, (i) those which address him 
as present, and (c) those which address the worshippers as present 
and the god as absent, are the most numerous, while those (d) which 
refer to the speaker himsdf are rare. It happens also that a god is 
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praised without any blessing being invoked, as in the hymn (E.V. i. 32). 

‘ I declare the heroic deeds of Indra,’ etc. Again, blessings are in- 
voked without any praise being offered, as in the words, ‘ May I see well 
with my eyes, be resplendent in my face, and hear well with my ears.’ 
This frequently occurs in the Adhvaryava (Tajur) Yeda, and in the 
sacrificial formulm. Then again we find oaths and curses, as in the 
words (R.T. vii. 104, 15), ‘May I die to-day, if I am a Yatudhana,’ 
etc. (See Vol. I. p. 327.) Further, we observe the desire to describe 
some particular state of things, as in the verse (E.V. x. 129, 2), ‘ Death 
was not then, nor immortality,’ etc. Then there is lamentation, arising 
out of a certain state of things, as in the verse (E.V. x. 95, 14), ‘The 
beautifiil god will disappear and never return,’ etc. Again, we have 
blame and praise, as in the words (E.V. x. 117, 6), ‘ The man who eats 
alone, sins alone,’ etc. So, too, in the hymn to dice (E.V. x. 34, 13) 
there is a censure upon dice, and a commendation of agriculture. Thus 
the objects for which the hymns were seen by the rishis were very 
various.” 

It is to bo observed, however, that although in this passage the 
author, Yaska, speaks of the various desires which the rishis expressed 
in different hymns, ho nevertheless adheres to the idea which was re- 
cognized in his age, and in which he doubtless participated, that the 
rishis “saw” the hymns. 

In the Mrukta, x. 42, the form of the metre in particular hymns 
is ascribed to the peculiar genius of the rishi Paruchhepa : Alliydse 

In Nirukta, iv. 8, allusion is made to a rislii Trita perceiving a particular hymn 
when he had been thrown into a well {Tritmn tape ’vaJiiiam etat au&tam prali 
bttbhau). 

A Paruchhepa is mentioned in the Taittiriya Sanhitu, ii. 5, 8, 3, os follows; 
Nnmedhaa aba Paruchhapna eha brahmavSdpam avadetdm “ mmin ddrav Srdre ’gm»i 
janaguva yaiaro nmt brahnilydn" iti \ Nrimedho 'bJigavadat aa dhumam ajanayat \ 
Paruohhepo ’bhyavadat ao ’ym'm ajanayai | "riabe" ity abravTd“yat aamavadvidea 
hatha tvam aynini ajijano naham” iti \ “ aSmidhenlfum tva ahaffi varmm veda" ity 
abravlt | “ yad gliritavat padam anuchyata aa dmm varnaa ‘ tarn tvd aamidbhir An- 
girah' ity alia admidhehiahv eva taj jyatir janayati" \ “Nfimedha and Paruchhepa 
had n discussion concerning sacred knowledge. They said, ‘Let us kindle fire’ in this 
moist wood, in order to see which of us has most sacred knowledge,’ * Nrimedha pro- 
nounced (a text) ; hut produced only smoke. Famchhepa pronounced (a text) and 
generated- fire. Nrimedha said, ‘ Rishi, since our knowledge is equal, how is it that 
thou hast generated lire, while I hove not.’ Paruchhepa replied, ‘I know the lustre 

1 ** 'Without frtetion,’* — Comm. 

s “In regard to the Bamidhear formulas.”— Comm. 
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hhuyuihsam artham manyante yatha ‘*aho darsanlya aho darSanlya" iti \ 
tat Panielwhhepasya silam | “ Men consider that by repetition the sense 
is intensified, as in the words ‘ o beautiful, o beautiful.’ This is Paiu- 
chhepa’s habit.” 

In Nirukta, iii. 11, the rishi Kutsa is mentioned as being thus de- 
scribed by the interpreter Aupamanyava : J^ishih KuUo hhavati karttd 
stomandm ity Awpamanyamh | ‘“E!utsa is the name of a rishi, a maker 
of hymns,’ according to Aupamanyava.” 

So too the same work, x. 82, says of the rishi Hiranyastupa that “he 
declared this hymn” {Siranyastupah rtshir idam suhtam provaoTut). 

I do not, as 1 have already intimated, adduce these passages of the 
Nirukta to show that the author regarded the hymns as the ordinary 
productions of the rishis’ own minds, for this would be at variance with 
the expression “ seeing,” which he applies to the mental act by which 
they were produced. It appears also from the terms in which he 
speaks of the rishis in the passage (hlirukta, i. 20) quoted above, p. 120, 
where they are described as having an intuitive insight into duty, that 
he placed them on a far higher level than the inferior men of later 
ages. But it is clear from the instances I have adduced that Yaska 
recognizes the hymns as being applicable to the particular circum- 
stances in which the rishis were placed, and as being the bona fide ex- 
pression of their individual emotiLons and desires. (See also the pas- 
sages from the Hicukta, ii. 10 and 24, quoted in Yol. I. pp. 269 
and 338, which establish the same point.) But if this be true, the 
supposition that these hymns, i.e, hymns specifically suited to express 
the various feelings and wishes of all the different ri^s, were eternally 
pre-existent, and were perceived by them at the precise conjunctures 
when they were required to gpve utterance to their several aims, is per- 
fectly gratuitous and unnecessary. It might be asserted with nearly 
the same shew of reason that the entire stock of ordinary language 
employed by human beings to express their ideas had existed from 
eternity. 

of the Siimidhenis. The sentence which contains the word ghfiia (butter) forms their 
lustre. When any one repeats the words, “We augment thee, o Angiras (Agni) with 
fuel and with butter," he then generates that lustre in the Samidhenis.’ " 

183 A difficulty of the same nature as that here urged, viz. that men and ol^ects 
whicheristed in time ore mentioned in the Vedas which are yet said to he eternal, was 
felt by laimiui, as we have already seen (pp. 77 ff.}. I recur to this subject in p. 215. 
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In regard to the third argument for the authority of the Vedas, viz. 
that they are eternal, because the words of which they are composed 
are eternal, and because these words have an inherent and eternal (and 
not a merely conventional) connection with the significations or objects, 
or the species of objects, which they represent, it is to he observed that 
it is rejected both by the Nyaya and Sankhya schools.^* And I am 
unable (if I rightly comprehend this orthodox reasoning) to see how it 
proves the authority of the Veda more than that of any other book. 
If the words of the Veda are eternal, so must those of the Bauddha 
books be eternal, and consequently, if eternal pre-existence is a proof 
of perfection, the infallibility of these heretical works must be as much 
proved by this argument as the divine origin of the Vedas, whose pre- 
tensions they reject and oppose. Or if the meaning is that the words 
of the Veda alone are eternal and infallible, this is an assumption which 
requires proof. If their reception by great rishis be alleged as evidence, 
it must be remarked that the authority of these rishis is Itself a point 
which cannot be admitted untO. it has been established. 

In regard to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh of the arguments 
above stated, as put forward by the representatives of different schools 
or opinions in favour of the authority of the Veda, it may suffice to 
say that they for the most part assume the point to be proved, viz. that 
the Veda did proceed from an omniscient, or at least a competent, 
author. Tho only exception to this remark is to be found in the reason- 
ing of the Nyaya and Sankhya aphorisms that the infallibility of the 
Vedas is shown by the fact that the employment of the formulas or 
prescriptions of those parts of them which deal with temporal results, 
such as can be tested by experience, is always found to be effica- 
caciouB ; a premiss from which the conclusion is drawn that those other 
parts of the Veda, which relate to the unseen world, must be equally 
authoritative, as the authors of these different parts are the same per- 
sons. This argument cannot appear convincing to any but those who 
admit first, the invariable efficacy of all the formalas and prescriptions 

See, however, the comment on Brahma Sutre, i. 3, 30, regarding the perpetual recur- 
rence of tho same things in successive creationB from, and to, all eternity, which will 
he quoted in tho Appendix. 

See Dr. Ballantyne's remarks on this controversy, in pp. 186, 189, 191, and 193 
of his “ Christianity contrasted with Hindu BhRosophy." 
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of the Veda which relate to such matters as can be tested by experience, 
and secondly, the identity of the authors of the parts of the Veda which 
contain these formulas and prescriprions with the authors of the other 
parts. It would be impossible to prove the former point, and next to 
impossible to prove the latter. 

Against the eternity of the Vedas an objection has been raised, which 
Jaimini considers it necessary to notice, viz. that various historical per- 
sonages are named in their pages, and that as these works could not 
have existed before the persons whose doings they record, they must 
have commenced to exist in time. This difficulty Jaimini attempts, as 
we have seen above (pp. 77 ff.), to meet by explaining away the names 
of the historical personages in question. Thus Babara Fravahini is 
said to be nothing else than an appellation of the wind, which is 
eternal. And this method, it is said, is to be applied in all similar 
cases. Another of the passages mentioned by an objector (see above, 
p. 79) as referring to non-etemal objects is E.V. iii. 53, 14, “What 
are the cows doing for thee among the Kikatas ? ” etc. The author of the 
Mimansa Sutras would no doubt have attempted to show that by these 
Eikatas we are to imderstand some eternally pre-existing beings. But 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, who had not been instructed in any 
any such eubleties, speaks of the Elkatas as a non-Aryan nation. 
(Vol. I. p. 342, and Vol. II. p. 362.) It is difficult to suppose that 
Jaimini — ^unless he was an enthusiast, and not the cool and acute 
reasoner he has commonly proved himself to be — could have seriously 
imagined that his rule of interpretation could ever be generally re- 
ceived or carried out.'“ The Brahmanas evidently intend to represent 
the numerous occurrences which they narrate, as having actually taken 
place in time, and the actors in them os having been real historical 
personages. See, for instance, the legends from the S'atapatha and Ai- 
tareya Brahmanas, the Taittarlya Sanhita, etc., quoted in the First 

188 In Sayana’s Introdnction to R.V. vol. i. p. 23, it is said : Mmimhya-vrittania- 
pratipadakali fieho naraiamtyalf | “ The NarasaihsTs are verses which set forth the 
histories of men.” Yaska’s definition is the same in substance, Nir. ix. 0. If these 
NaradanisTs are, as Suyana says, verses of the hymns (jichaH), and if according to 
his definition their object is to record events in human history, it follows that they 
must refer to non-eternal objects. See also the explanation of the words naratamsena 
atometia in VSjasaneyi Sanhita, S, 63, given by the Commentator Mahldhora, which 
will be quoted futher on. 
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Volume of this work, pp. 182, 192, 194, 328, 355, etc. And it is 
impossible to peruse the Vedic hymns without coming to the conclusion 
that they also record a multitude of events, which the writers believed 
to have been transacted by men on earth in former ages. (See the pas- 
sages q^uoted from the Big-veda in theVirst and Second Volumes of this 
work, passim ; those, for example, in Vol. I. pp. 162 ff., 318 ff., 339 ff., 
and Vol. II. p. 208.) 

'We shall, no doubt, be assisted in arriving at a correct conclusion in 
regard to the real origin and character of the hymns of the Veda, if 
we enquire what opinion the rishis, by whom they were confessedly 
spoken, entertained of their own utterances ; and this I propose to in- 
vestigate in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE EISHIS, AXD THEIR OPINIONS IN REGAIIB TO THE ORIGIN 
OP THE VEDIC HYMNS. 

I KA.TE! already shewn, in the preceding pages, as well as in the Second 
Volume of this work, that the hymns of the Eig-veda themselves sup- 
ply us with numerous data by which we can judge of the circum- 
stances to which they owed their origin, and of the manner in which 
they were created. "We have seen that they were the natural preduct 
and expression of the particular state of society, of the peculiar religious 
conceptions, and of all those other influences, physical and moral, which 
prevailed at the period when they were composed, and acted upon 
the minds of their authors. (Vol. I. pp. 161 f., Yol. II. pp. 205 ff. ; and 
above, pp. 211 f.) YTe find in them ideas, a language, a spirit, and a 
colouring totally different from those which characterize the religious 
writings of the Hindus of a later era. They fre(p.ently discover to us 
the simple germs from which the mythological conceptions current in 
subsequent ages were derived, — germs which in many cases were de- 
veloped in so fanciful and extravagant a manner as to shew that the 
simplicity of ancient times had long since disappeared, to make way for 
a rank and .wild luxiuianoe of imagination. They afford us very dis- 
tinct indications of the locality in which they were composed (Yol. II. 
Pp. 354-372) ; they shew us the Aryan tribes living in a state of war- 
fare with surrounding enemies (some of them, probably, alien in race 
and language), and gradually, as we may infer, forcing their way on- 
ward to the east and south (Yol. II. pp. 374 ff., 384 ff., 414 ff.); they 
supply us with numerous specimens of the particular sorts of prayers 
viz. for protection and victory, which men so circumstanced would na- 
turally address to the gods whom they worshipped, as weU as of those 
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more common supplications ■which, men in general offer up for the 
various blessings ■which constitute the sum of human welfare ; and they 
bring before us as the objects of existing veneration a class of deities 
(principally, if not exclusively, personifications of the elements, and of 
the powers either of nature, or of reason) who gradually lost their im- 
portance in the estimation of the later Indians, and made way for gods 
of a different description, invested with new attributes, and in many 
cases bearing new appeUations. 

These peculiarities of the hymns abundantly justify us in regarding 
them as the natural product and spontaneous representation of the 
ideas, feetings, and aspirations of the bards with whose names they are 
connected, or of other ancient authors, while the archaic forms of the 
dialect in which they are composed, and the references which are made 
to them, as pre-existent, in the liturgical works by which they are ex- 
pounded and applied, leave no reason for doubt that they are the most 
ancient of all the Indian Scriptures. 

We can also, as I have shewn, discover from the Vedio hymns them- 
selves, that some of them were newer and others older, that they were 
the works of many successive generations of poets, that their com- 
position probably extended over several centuries, and that in some 
places their authors represent them as being the productions of their 
o^wn minds, while in other passages they appear to ascribe to their own 
words a certain divine character, or attribute their composition to some 
supernatural assistance. (Vol. I. p. 4, and II. pp. 206 ff., 219 ff.) 

I shall now proceed to adduce further proofs from the hymns of the 
Kig-veda in support of these last mentioned positions ; repeating, at the 
same time, for the sake of completeness, the texts which I have already 
cited in the Second Yolume. 


Sect. I. — Passages from the Eymns of the Veda which distinguish 
between the Pishis as Ancient and Modem. 

The appellations or epithets applied by the authors of the hymns to 
themselves, and to the sages who in former ■times had instituted, as 
well as to their contemporaries who continued ■to conduct, the different 
rites of divine worship, are the following : rishi, kavi, medhavin, vipra. 
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vipaichit, vedhas, mum, eta. The rishis are defined in Bohtlingk and 
Eoth’s Lexicon, to be perBons “who, whether singly or in chorus, either 
on their own behalf or on behalf of others, invoked the gods in artificial 
language, and in song;” and the word is said to denote especially “the 
priestly bards who made this art their profession.” The word iavi 
means “wise," or “a poet,” and has ordinarily the latter sense in 
modem Sanskrit. means “ wise,” and, in later Sanskrit, a “Brah- 

man;” meiMvin means “intelligent;” vipakhit mi. vedhas, “wise” 
or “ learned.” Muni signifies in modern Sanskrit a “ sage ” or “devo- 
tee.” It is not much used in the Eig-veda, but occurs in viii. 17, 13 
(Vol. II. p. 397). 

The following passages from the Rig-veda either expressly distinguish 
between contemporary rishis and those of a more ancient date, or, at 
any rate, make reference to the one or the other class. This recognition 
of a succession of rishis constitutes one of the historical elements in the 
Yeda. It is an acknowledgment on the part of the rishis themselves 
that numerous persons had existed, and events occurred, anterior to 
their own age, and, consequently, in time ; and it therefore refutes, by 
the testimony of the Veda itself, the assertion of laimini (above, pp. 
77 ff.) that none but eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in 
that book. 

If, under this and other heads of my inquiry, I have cited a larger 
number of passages than might have appeared to be necessary, it has 
been done with the intention, of showing that abundant evidence of my 
various positions can be adduced from all parts of the Hymn-ooUection.' 

E. V. i. 1, 2. Agnih pUrvMwf rishibhir idyo nutmair uta 1 «« devan 
eha vakshati \ 

“ Agni, who is worthy to be celebrated by former, as well as modern 
rishis, wiU, bring the gods hither.” 

The word purvelihilj, is explained by Sayana thus : Puratanair Bhrign- 
angiraj^-prabhritihhir riahibhi^ | “By the ancient rishis, Bhrigu, An- 
giras,” etc. ; and nUtanaih is interpreted by idumntanair asmUbhir qp», 
“ by us of the present day also.” See also Kirukta, vii. 16. 

‘ I have to acknowledge the assistance kindly rendered to me by Prof. Aufieoht 
in the revision of my translation of the passages quoted in this and the following 
sections. As, however, the texts are mostly quite clear in so for os regards the points 
which they are adduced to prove, any inaccarames with which I may he chargeable 
in other respects are of comparatively little importance. 
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i. 45, 3. Priyamedha-vad Atri-vaj Jatavedo Virupa-vat \ Angwas-vad 
mahi-vrata Praskanvasya srudlii havam | 4. Mahi-keravah utaye Priya- 
medhah ahushaia | 

“0 (god) of great po\7er, listen to tte invocation of Praskanva, as 
tkou didst listen to Priyamedha, Atri, Virupa, and Angiras. 4. The 
Priyamedhas, skilled in singing praises, have invoked thee.” 

Here Praskanva is referred to, in verse 3, as alive, ■whilst Priyamedha, 
Atri, Virupa, and Angiras belong to the past. In verse 4 the descend- 
ants of Priyamedha are however aUnded to as existing. The three 
other names are also, no doubt, those of families. In E.V. iii. 63, 7, 
(see Vol. I. p. 341) the Virupas appear to be referred to ; while in viii. 
64, 6 (which will be quoted below), a Virupa is addressed. In v. 22, 4, 
the Atris are spoken of. 

i. 48, 14. Ye chid hi tvam rishayahpurve Utaye juhare ityudi \ 

“ The former lishis who invoked thee for succour,” etc. 

L 80, 16. Yam Atharvd ITanueh pita Padhyan dhiyam atnata | tas- 
min Irahmani pUrvathS Indre uUha samagmata ity&di | 

“ In the ceremony [or hymn] which Atharvan, or our father Manu, 
or Dadbyanch performed, the prayers and praises were, as of old, con- 
gregated in that Indra,” etc. 

i. 118, 3 (repeated in iii. 68, 3). AMr mpraeah Ahina pwrdjah \ 

“ 0 Alvins, the ancient sages say,” etc. 

i. 131, 6. A me asya vedhaso navfyaso manma kradhi naviyasa^ \ 

“ Hear the hymn of me this modem sage, of this modern [sage].” 
i. 139, 9. DadhyanhamejarmhampUrvoAngiruhPriyamedhahKanvo 
Airir Manur vidur ityddi \ 

“ The ancient Dadhyanoh, Angiras, Priyamedha, Hanva, Atri,. and 
Manu know my birth.” 

i. 175, 6. Yathd purvehhyo jaritribhyah Indra mayah iva apo na tri- 
shy ate hdbhutha | Tam anu tvd nividam johavlmi itySM | • 

“ Indra, as thou hast been like a joy to former worshippers who 
praised thee, like waters to the thirsty, I invoke thee again and again 
•with this hymn,” etc. 

iv. 20, 5. Vi yo rarapte rishibhir navebhir vriksho na pahtalj, srinyo 
na jeta | maryo na yosham abhi manyamano aehhd vivahni puruhuta/m 
Indram ] 

” Like a man desiring a woman, I call hither that Indra, invoked by 
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many, 'who, like a ripe tree, like a conqneror expert in arms,* has 
been celebrated by recent rishia.” 

It. 50, 1. Tam pratnaiah rUhaijo ildhjanah puro viprah dadhire 
mandra-jihvam \ 

“ The ancient riahis, resplendent and sage, have placed in front of 
them [Bvihaapati] with gladdening tongue.” 

V. 42, 6 Nd te purve Maghavm m aparaso na vlryam, nutanah 

Jtaicliana dpa | 

“ Neither the ancients nor later men, nor any modem man, has at- 
tained to [conceived] thy prowess, o llaghavan.” 

X. 54, 3. Ke u mi te mdhimamh Bamasya aamat purve riehayo antam 
dpuh I yad mdtaram ehapiiarani eha sdkam nJanayatlidB tanva^ avdydjf \ 
“Who among the rishis who were before ns have attained to the 
end of aH thy greatness ? for thon didst at once produce from thy own 
body both the mother and the father (earth and heaven).” 

vi. 19, 4. Yaihd chit pimejariturah dsitr anedydh anavadydh arishtdh \ 
“ As [Indra’s] former worshippers were, [may we be] blameless, 
irreproachable, and unharmed.” 

vi. 21, 5. Idd kite veiiisha(a(i pttrdjd^ praindsahi HivJf puruhrit sakkd- 
yah I Ye madhyamdsah uia nutaiidsah tddvamasya puruhdta iodhi | 

“ Tor now, o energetic god, men ore thy worshippers, as the ancients 
bom of old and the men of the middle and later ages have been thy 
friends. And, o much-invoked, think of the most recent of all.” ’ 
vi. 21, 1. Satu sriiihi Indranv.tanasyalrahmanyato'virakdrtidhdyah\ 
“ Heroic Indra, supporting the poet, listen to the modem [bard] who 
wishes to celebrate thee." 

vi. 22, 2. Ta?n « nah purve pitaro navagvdh septa viprasah aihi vdja- 
yantah itydii \ 

“To Him (Indra) our ancient fathers, the seven Havagva sagos, de- 
siring food, (resorted) with their hymns,” etc. 

vi. 50, 15. Evd napdio mama tasya dhlbhir Bharadvdjdk ahliyarchanti 
arkaih | < 

“ Thus do the Bharadvajas my grandsons adore thee with (my ?) 
hymns and praises.” 

* Prof. Anfrecht thinks srinyo najtfa may perhaps mean, “ like a winner of siokles 
(as a prize).” 

s This verse is translated in Benfeys Glossary to the Sama-veda, p. 76, aoh i. 
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vii. 18, 1. Tve liay at pitaras chid nah Indira vUvdvdmajarit<iro^n~ 
vann ityddi | 

“ Since, in thee, o Indra, even our &thers, thy worshippers, obtained 
all riches,” etc. 

vii. 29, 4. ITto gha ie pumahydh id dtan yeshdm purvesMm airinor 
rishinam | adha aham (vd Maghamnjohavimi tvata nah Indra atiprama- 
iihpiteva | 

“ Even they were of mortal birth, — those former rishis whom thou 
didst hear. I invoke thee again and again, o Maghavan ; thou art to 
us wise as a father.” 

vii. 53, 1 Tc chid hipuroe haxayo grinantah pare tnahi dadhire 

devaputre | 

“The ancient poets, celebrating their praises, have placed in the 
front these two great [beings, heaven and earth] of whom the gods are 
the children.” 

vii. 76, 4. Te id devdndrh aadhamadah dsann fitdvdna^ havayah pur- 
vydaah j gilham jyotih pitaro anvmindan aatija - mantrdh agamyann 
ushdaam | 

*‘They shared in the enjoyments of the gods, those ancient pious 
sages. Our fathers discovered the hidden light ; with true hymns they 
caused the dawn to arise.” 

vii. 91, 1. Xuvid anga namaad ye vridhdaah pttrd devdh anaaiadydaah 
daan | te Vdyave Manave Iddhitdya avdaayann * uahaaam sdryena | 

“ Certainly those gods who were formerly magnified (or grew) by 
worship were altogether blameless. They lighted up the dawn and 
the sun to Vayu (Ayu?) and the afflicted Manu.” (See Vol. I. p. 172.) 

viii. 36, 7. S'ydvdsvaaya aunvataa tathd trim yafhd aSrinor Atreh 
karmdni krinvatah \ 

“ Listen to S^avasva pouring forth libations, in the same way as 
thou didst listen to Atri when he celebrated sacred rites.” ® 

ix. 96, 11. Fsayd hi nah pitarah Soma purve karmdni chakruh pava- 
mdna dhirdh \ 

“ For through thee, o pure Soma, our wise forefathers of old per- 
formed their sacred rites.” 


* See Benfey’s Glossary to Sama-veda, under the word vaa 2. 
a Compare viii. 3S, 19 ; and viii. 37, 7. 
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ix. 110, 7. Tve Soma prathamah vriMa-varhisho mahe vaj&ya iravaee 
dUiyam dadhu^ | 

“ The former [priests] having strewed the sacred grass, offered up a 
hynm to thee, o Soma, for groat strength and food.” 

X. 14, 15 (=A.Y. xviii. 2, 2). Jdaffi namak rishihhyah pfinajolhyah 
pathikridhhyah | 

“ This reverence to the rishis, bom of old, the ancients, who showed 
us the road.” (This verse may also be employed to prove that at the 
end of the Yedic period the rishis had become objects of veneration.) 

X. 66, 14. Vasuhthasah pitrivad vucham a&rata devun ildnd^ riahi- 
vad I ityadi | 

“The Yasishthas, like the forefathers, like the rishis, have uttered 
their voice, worshipping the gods.” 

X. 67, 1 — win be quoted in a following section. 

X. 96, 5. Tiiam aharyatlUih upastutah purmhhir Indra harikesa yaj- 
vahhi^ I 

“ Indra, with golden hair, thou didst rejoice, when lauded by the 
ancient priests.” 

X. 98, 9. Team pUrve riahiyo girlhir Syan team adhvwresim puruMta 
viiee \ 

“ To thee the former rishis resorted with their hymns ; to thee, thou 
much invoked, aU men [resorted] at the sacrifices.” 

Yajasaneyi Sanhita, xviii. 52. Imau iepahhao ajarau patairinm ya- 
hhydm rakahdffisi apahaiim Ayne | tabhydm patema mkritam u lohm 
yatra rkltayo jagmub prathamajdh purandl} | 

“ But these undecaying, soaring pinions, with which, o Agni, thou 
slayest the Eakshases, — ^with them let us ascend to the world of the 
righteous, whither the earliest-born ancient rishis have gone.” (This 
verse is quoted in the S'atapatha Brahmana, ix. 4, 4, 4, p. 739.) 

The ancient rishis, as Sayana says in his note on E.Y. i. 2, were 
Bhrigu, Angiras, and others whom he docs not name. In another place 
we find Atharvan, Manu, Dadhyanch, and others mentioned. I will 
not here enter into any particulars regarding these ancient sages. Eor 
some texts relating to Bhrigu, I may refer to the First Yolume of this 
work, pp. 443 ff. ; and various passages relating to Manu will be found 
in the same volume pp. 162 ff., and in pp. 324-332 of the Second 
Yolume. In regard to Atharvan, as well as Angiras, Professor Gold- 
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Btiicker’s Sanskrit and English Dictionary, and in regard to the same 
personages and Dadhyanch, the Sanskrit and G-erman Lexicon of Boeht- 
lingk and Both, may he consulted. 

Sect. II . — Passages from the Veda in which a distinction is drawn 
between the older and the more recent hymns. 

Erom the passages -whioh I propose to bring forward in the present 
section, it will he found that the hymns which the rishis addressed to 
the gods are frequently spoken of as new, while others of ancient date 
are also sometimes mentioned. The rishis no doubt entertained the 
idea that the gods would be more highly gratified if their praises were 
celebrated in new, and perhaps more elaborate and beautiful composi- 
tions, than if older, and possibly ruder, prayers had been repeated. 

The fact that a hymn is called new by its author, does not, however, 
by any means enable us to determine its age relatively to that of other 
hymns in the collection, for this epithet of new is, as wo shall see, 
applied to numerous compositions throughout the Veda; and often 
when a hymn is not designated as new, it may, nevertheless, be in 
reality of recent date, compared with the others by which it is sur- 
rounded. "WTien, however, any rishi characterizes his own effusion as 
new, we are of course necessarily led to conclude that he was acquainted 
with many older songs of the same kind. The rdative ages of the 
different hymns can only be settled by means of internal evidence fur- 
nished by their dialect, style, metre, ideas, and general contents ; and 
we may, no doubt, hope that much will by degrees bo done by the 
researches of critical scholars towards such a chronological classification 
of the constituent portions of the Eig-veda. 

The hymns, praises, or prayers uttered by the rishis are called by a 
great variety of names, such as rich, sdman, yajush, brahman, aria, 
nktha, mantra, manman, mati, rnamshd, sumati, ddn, dhiti, dhishanu, 
sioma, studi, sushtuti, prasasti, iaiUsa, gir, vdeh, vachas, nitha, nivid, etc, 

B..Y. i. 12, 11. Sa nah staxunah dbhara gayatrena naviyasu I ray ini 
xiravaiim isham | 

“Glorified by our newest* hymn, do thou bring to ns wealth and 
food with progeny.” (Sayana explains naviyasa by purvaiair apy 
asampaditena gayatrena | “A hymn not formed even by former rishis.”) 

• Compare Psalms, 33, 3 ; 40, 3 ; 96, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 144, 9 ; 149, 1 ; and Isaiah, 42, 10. 
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i. 27, 4. Imam u shti tvam aam&hani ganim gayatroSh, namyaihgam | 
Agne deveshu pravoehah ( 

“ Agni, thou hast announced [or do thou announce^ among the gods 
this our ofPering, our newest hymn.” 

i. 60, 3. Tam navyoit Ityidal^ a jayamanam asmat guMrttir madhu- 
jihvam asyah \ yam ritvijo vrijane manushagah prayasvanfah ayavo jya- 
nanta | 

“ May OUT newest laudation (springing) from (our) heart, reach him, 
the sweet-tongued, at his birth, (him) whom mortal priests the descend- 
ants of hlanu, offering oblations, hare generated in the ceremonial.” 
(See iii. 39, 1, in next page, and i. 171, 2 and ii. 35, 2, whicdi will be 
quoted further on in the next section). 

i. 89, 3. Tan purvaya nivida humahe vayam Bhagam Mitram AdiUm 
Bahiluim Aaridham ityadi | 

“We invoke with an ancient hymn Bhaga, Mitra, Aditi, Baksha, 
Asiidh [or the friendly3,” etc. {Purvakallnayu \ nityaya \ nivida \ 
vedatmikaya vaeM | “With an ancient — eternal, hymn — a Vodic 
text.” — Sayaga.) 

i. 96, 2. Sa purvaya nivids kavyata Ayor im&h praj&k ajanayad ma- 
nUnam | 

“ Through the ancient hymn, the poetic work, of Ayu he (Agni) 
generated these children of men.” ^ 

i. 130, 10. Sa no navyeihir vrinha-karmann ukthaig puraih dartta^ 
payubhih paM sagmaih | 

“ Through our new hymns, do thou, vigorous in action, destroyer of 
cities, sustain us with invigorating blessings.” 

i. 143, 1. Fra tavyaslih navyagini dhitim Aynaye vacho matiUi saJrnah 
s&nave Mare j 

“ I bring to Agni, the son of strength, a new and energetic hymn, a 
production of thought uttered by the voice {vuchah).” 

ii. 17, 1. Tad agmai navy am Angirae-vad arehata ityadi | 

“Utter to him [Indra] that new [hymn] like Angiras.” (“New, 
i.e. never before seen among other people ” anyeshv adrhhta-purvam — 
Sayana.) 

ii. 18, 3. Sa/n nu kain rathe Jndragya yojam ayai snitena vacAasa 
navena | mo ghu tvam atra lahavo hi viprah ni rlraman yajamanago mye | 

1 See the Aitareya Bruhmana, p. 143 of Prof. Haag's translation ; and Yol. I. p. 180. 

15 
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“ With this new and well-expressed hymn I have yoked® the steeds 
in Indra’s car, in order that he may come hither. Let not the other 
wise saorificers, who are numerous, stop thee (from coming to me).” 

ii. 24, I. Sa imam avid^hi prabhritini yah liishe | ayd vidhema na- 
vayd mahd gird | 

“ Do thou who rulest receive this, our offering [of praise] : let us 
worship thee with this new and grand song.” 

iii. 1, 20. jSVu te Agne janimd sandni pra pUrpySya nutandni vooham | 
“ These ancient [and these] new productions I have uttered to thee, 

Agni, who art ancient.” (Comp. TI.V. viii. 84, 5, in the next section.) 

iii. 32, 13. Ya^ stomehhir vavridhe pdrvyehhir yo madhyamelMr uta 
nutanehhih | 

“ [Indra] who has grown through (or been magnified by) ancient, 
intermediate, and modem hymns.” 

iii. 39, 1. Indram niaiir hridalf. d vachyamdnd achhs patim stoma- 
tashfd jigdti | d jagrivir vidalhe iasyamdnd Indra yat to jdyaU viddhi 
tasya | 2. Dkai chid d piirvyd jdyamana vi jagrivir vidathe sasyamdnd \ 
hhadrd vastrdni arjtmd vasdnd sd iyam asms sanajd pitryd dhll} \ 

“1. The vigilant hymn, formed of praise, and uttered from the heart, 
proceeds to Indra the lord, when chaunted at the sacrifice : be cogniz- 
ant, Indra, of this [praise] which is produced for thee. 2. Produced 
even before the daylight, vigilant, chaunted at the sacrifice, clothed in 
beautiful and radiant garments, — this is our ancient ancestral hymn.” 
{Pitryd is rendei-ed by Sayana as pitri-b-amdgatd, “ received by suc- 
cession from our fathers.”) 

iii. 62, 7. Iyam to Pushann dghfine sashtutir dova navyasi | asmdlhis 
tubhyafn iasyate | 

" Divine and glowing Pushan, this new laudation is recited by us 
to thee.” 

V. 42, 13. Pra ifi mahe suiarandya modhuin giram hhare navyasiiii 
fayamutidm | 

“ I present to the mighty protector a mental production, a new ut- 
terance [now] springing up.” 

® Compare the expressions meho-ym'a Aerl, “ brorm horses yoked by the hymn 
(B.V. Tiii. 45, 39 ; viii. 87, 9) ; irahma-yttf, “yoked by prayer ” (i. 177, 2 ; iii. 35, 
4 ; viii. 1, 24 ; viii. 2, 27 ; viii. 17, 2); and mano-yf^, “ yoked by the mind, or wUl” 
(i. 14, 6; i. 51, 10; iv. 48, 4; v. 75, 6; viii. 6, 2). 
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V. 63, 8, Fat purvyam Maruto yach cha nutamm yad udyate Vmavo 
yaeh cha iasyate | viivasya tasya hhavatha mvedasah | 

“ Se cognizant of all that is ancient, Manits, and of all that is 
modern, of all that is spoken, Vasus, and of all that is recited.” 

vi. 17, 13 Suviram tvd svayudhaffi suva^'ratn a hrahma naeyam 

a/case vavrityat \ 

“May the new prayer impel thee, the heroic, ■well-aoooutred, the 
loud-thnndering, to succour us.” (“ New, i.e. never made before by 
others: prayer, i.e. the hymn made by us” Nutamm anyair ahrita- 
purvain | Irahma oimalhih kritam stotram — Sayana.) 

vi. 22, 7. Tam no dhiyd navyasya savishtham pratnam pratna-vat 
paritamaayadhyai | 

“I seek, like the ancients, to stimulate thee, the ancient, with a 
new hymn.” 

vi. 34, 1. Sam cha tvc jagnmr girah Indra purvir vi cha tvad yanti 
viihvo manishdh j purcL nUnatn cha atutayah fishindm paspridhre Indre 

adhi ukth&rk&h I 

“Many songs, Indra, are collected in thee; numerous thoughts issue 
forth from thee ; both before and now the praises, texts and hymns of 
rishis have hastened emulously to Indra.” 

vi. 44, 13. Yah pUrvydlhir uta tiUtanUlhir girhhir vavridht grinatam 
rishindm | 

“He (Indra) who grew through the ancient and modern hymns of 
lauding rishis.” (See E.V. iii. 32, 13, above p. 223.) 

vi. 48, 11. A sakhdyah suiardugMih dhenwm ajadhvcm vpa mvyasa 
vachah 1 * 

“ Friends, drive hither the milch cow with a new hymn." 

vi. 49, 1. Stmhe janam mm-atam navyasibhir girhhir Mitravaruna 
sumnayantd | 

“ With new praises I celebrate the righteous race, with Mitra and 
Varuna, the beneficent.” (“The well-acting race, i.e. the divine race, 
the company of the gods,” mharmanaifi janam daivyafa janam deva- 
sangham — Sayana.) 

vi. 50, 6. Ahhi tgani viraSi girvasaaam archa Indram hrahmand jari- 
tar navena \ 

“ Sing, o worshipper, with a new hymn, to the heroic India, who 
delights in praise.” 

> Compare the words nt Agm mvya»a vaehiu tmushu samiam eahcan, vui 89, 2. 
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tI. 62, 4. TS, navyaso jaramanasya mannut upa hhiiahato yuyt^'ana- 
sapti ityadi | 5. Ta valgu daard puruiakatamd pratnd wmyata vaohaid 
vivdse I 

“ 4. These (A4-ms), with yoked horses, approach the hymn of their 
new worshipper. .... 5. 1 adore with a new hymn these brilliant, 
strong, most mighty, and ancient (gods).” - 

vii. 35, 14, will be quoted in the next section. 

vii. 53, 2. Pra pdrsaje pitara nmyanlhir glrhhih irinuiJwam sadane 
ritasya ityadi \ 

“In the place of sacrifice propitiate with new hymns the ancient, 
the parents ” (* e. Heaven and Earth), etc. 

vii. 56, 23. Bhiiri chakra Manitah pitryani ukthdni ya vah sasyante 
purd chit I 

“ Ye have done great things, o Maruts, when onr fathers’ hymns 
were recited of old in your honour.” 

vii. 59, 4 alhi vah dvartt aumatir navdyaai “ tuyaih ydta pipl- 

ahmah \ 

“May the new hymn turn you hither; come quickly, desirous 
to drink.” 

■rii. 61, 6 Fra vdm manmdni richaaa navdni kritdni hrahma 

jujuaham imani ( 

“ May the new hymns made to praise you, may these prayers gra- 
tify you.” 

vii. 93, 1. S'vcMih nu atomam naua-jCitam adya Indrdgni Vrittra-hana 
juahetham | ulha hi vdm auhavd johavimi ityadi | 

“India and Agni, slayers of Vrittra, receive with favour the pure 
hymn newly produced to-day. For again and again do I invoke you 
who lend a willing ear,” etc. 

viii. 5, 24. Tdhhir ayatam utibhir navyaaibhih auiastilMh yad vaih 
vriahamaad have | 

Come with those same succours, since I invoke you, bountiful 
fdeities], with new praises.” (The epithet navyaUbhih in this text 
might possibly be construed with the word utibhih, “ aids.”) 

viii. 6, 11. A.hata pratnena tawnmand girah Stcmhhdmi Sanva-vat | 
yena Ind/rah iuahmam id dadhe | 

“ The seme words, tumaiir navTyaii, ocoar in viii. 92, 9, where the^hnay not have 
tlie same sense as hera 
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“ I decorate my praises ■with an ancient hymn, after the manner of 
Kanva, whereby Indra put on strength,” 
viii. 6, 43. Itnam su purtyam dhiyam madkor gkritasya pipymMm 
Kanvah ttMhena vavridhuh | 

“ The Kasvas with their praise have augmented this ancient hymn, 
replenished with sweet butter.” 

viii. 12, 10. lyam, te ritviyavati dhitir eti naviyati sapwrymti ityaii | 
“ This new and solemn hymn advances to honour thee,” etc. 
viii. 20, 19. Yunah u iu naviahthaya, pUmlc&n dbhi Sohkare 

gird I gdya ityddi | 

“Sing, 0 Sobhari, with a new hymn to these youthful, vigorous, 
and brilliant (gods). 

viii. 23, 14. S'ruahti Agne naoasya me stomaaya mra vispate vi md- 
yinas tapmkd rdkekaso daha \ 

“ Heroic Agni, lord of the people, on hearing my new hymn, burn 
up •with thy heat the deluding Eakshases.” 

viii. 23, 24 Kasdvantd viprd mviehphaya mail | maho vdjinuv 

arvantd saehd asanam | 

“I have celebrated at the same time -with a now hymn, these two 
sage and mighty [princes], strong, swift, and carrying whips.” 

viii. 39, 6. Agnir veda maritandm aplchyam .... Agnir dvdrd vydr- 
nute svdlmto mvtyaad | 

“Agni knows the secrets of mortals .... Agni, invoked by a new 
[h 3 unn], opens the doors.” 

viii. 40, 12. Eva Ind/rdgnibhydm pitri - vad naviyo Mdnihdtri - vad 
Angiras-vad avdcM ityddi \ 

“ Thus has a new [hymn] been uttered to Indra and Agni after the 
mann^ of our fathers, and of Mandhatri, and of Angiras.” 

viii. 41, 2. Tam u aHa tamand gird pitrindm eha manmaihi^ Ndbhd- 
kaaya praSastibhir yah aindhUndm upa udaye aapta-avaad aa madhyamah | 
“ [Worship] him (Varuna) continually ■with a song, ■with the hymns of 
the fathers, “ and ■with the praises of Habhaka. He who dwells at the 

The expression here employed, pilrJmm aha manmaihih, occurs also in E.V. x. 
67, 3 (=YSj. S, 3, 33): Matio nu a humma/te tmrdaamaena tomena pilrT^m eha 
manmahhih | “ We summon his euul with Soma, accompanied by human praises, and 
with the hymns of the fathers.” The Yajosoneyi Sanhitn reads itamena, “hymn,” 
instead of lomena. The commentator there explains ndrdiamem at<miena as “ a hymn 
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birth-place of the streams, the lord of the seven sisters, abides in the 
centre.” (This verse is quoted in the ITiruita x. 5. Nabhaka is said 
by Yaska to have been a rishi {rithir Nahhdko hdbhuva). A translation 
of the passage is given in Both’s Illustrations of the ITir. p. 135, ■where 
reference is also made to two verses of the preceding hymn ('viii. 40, 
4, 5), in which Nabhaka (the ancestor of Nabhaka) is mentioned thus : 
(verse 4) Ahhyareha Nalhaka-vad Indragni yajasd gira .... (verse 5) 
Pra hrahmdni N&bliaha-vad Itidragnihkydni irajyata 1 “ 'Worship Indra 
and Agni with sacrifice and hymn, like Nabhaka .... Like Nabhaka, 
direct your prayers to Indra and Agni.” In explanation of the seven 
sisters. Both refers to Nir. v. 27 (B..V. viii. 58, 12) where the seven 
rivers are mentioned. See his Illustrations of Nir. pp. 70, 71. 

viii. 44, 12. Agnih pratnem mamiana hiinbhanas tanvaih svam kavih 
viprena vavridhe | 

“The wise Agni, illuminating his own body at [the sound of] the 
sage and ancient hymn, has become augmented.” 

viii. 55, 11. Vdyam glia U aparvyd Indra Irahmani vfittrahan | 
purulamSsak piiruhuta vajrivo Ihriiiih na pra hhardmasi | 

“Indra, slayer of 'Vrittra, thunderer, invoked of many, we [thy] 
numerous [worshippers] bring to thee, as thy hire, hymns which never 
before existed.” 

viii. 63, 7, 8. lyam U navy an matir Agne adMyi amad S mandra 
sujdta mhrato amura dasma atithi \ aa ta Ague iantama clmnishtlUi bha- 
vaiu priyd tayd vardhaava auahtutah | 

“0 Agni, joyful, well-bom, strong, unerring, and wondrous guest, 
this new hymn has been offered to (or, made for) thee by us ; may 
it be dear to thee, agreeable and pleasant: lauded by it, do thou 
increase.” 

viii. 65, 5, 6 Indram girbhir Twodmahe \ Indram pratnena man- 

mand numdvantam havdmahe ityddi | 12. (=S.V. ii. 340.) Vdeham aah- 
tdpadim aham nava-araktim rita-apriaam | Indrdtpari tanvam mame \ 

“ 5. We invoke Indra with songs ; we invoke Indra, attended by 
the Maruts, with an ancient hymn. , . . 12. I compose for the sake of 

ia which men are praised,” and cha mantnabhihf as hymns “in which the 

fathers are reycrenced ” {pitaro yai^ atolrair mmyanta te manmanas fair ityadi). 
Sec Prof. Max Muller’s translation of this hynm in the loumal of Roy. As. Soc. for 
1866, pp. 449 and 458. 
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Indra a hymn of eight feet and nine lines, abounding in sacred 
truth.” (This verse is translated and explained by Professor Benfey, 
Sama-veda, p. 255.) 

ix. 9, 8. iVu navyate mviyate iHitaya sSdhaya pathah | pratna-vad 
rochaya rueJiah | 

“ Prepare (o Soma) the paths for our newest, most recent, hymn ; 
and, as of old, cause the lights to shine.” 

ix. 42, 2. Esha pratnena manmana dei>o devehhyah pari \ dharaya 
pavate gutah | 

“ This god, poured forth to the gods, with an ancient hymn, purifies 
with his stream.” 

ix. 91, 5. Sa pratna-rad navyam visva-vara guMiya patha^ kpnuhi 
prdehaA ityddi | 

“ 0 god, who possessest all good, make, as of old, forward paths for 
this new hymn.” 

ix. 99, 4 (= S.V. ii. 983). Tam gathayd piinlnyO. pun&nam ahhi anu- 
shata I ttio kripanta dhltayo devdnatn nama hilhraW^ | 

“They praised the pure god with an ancient song; and hymns em- 
bracing the names of the gods have suppUcatod him.” (Benfey trans- 
lates the last clause differently.) 

X. 4, 6 lyaih te Ague navyagl manishd yukshm rathaSi na iucha- 

yadlliir angaih \ 

“ This is for thee, Agni, a new hymn : yoke thy oar as it were with 
shining parts.” 

X. 89, 3. Samdnam agmai anapavrid areha kshmayd divo asamam 
hrahma navyam ityddi | 

“ Sing (to India) without ceasing a new hymn, worthy of him, and 
unequalled in earth or heaven,” 

X. 91, 13. Imam pratndya gmhtutim naviyaglm voeheyam asmai iisate 
krinotu mh | 

“ I will address to this ancient [deity] my new praises, which he 
desires ; may he listen to us.” 

X. 96, 11 Ndvyaih navyarii haryaxi manma nupriyam ityddi | 

“ Thou delighlest in ever new hymns, which are dear to thee,” etc. 

X. 160, 5. Asvdyanto gavyanto vdjayanto IiavdmaJie tvd upa gantavai 
u I dbhughantas te ewmatau ncmdydm vayam Indra tvd iimaih huvema | 

“ Desiring horses, cattle, and wealth, we invoke thee to approach us. 
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Paying homage to thee in a new hymn, may we, o Indra, invoke thee 
anspioiously.” 

Sect. III. — Passages of the Rig-veda, in which the rishis describe 
themselves as the composers of the hymns. 

In this section I propose to quote, first of aU, those passages in 
which the rishis distinctly speak of themselves as the authors of the 
hymns, and express no consciousness whatever of deriving assistance 
or inspiration from any supernatural source. I shall then adduce some 
further texts in which, though nothing is directly stated regarding the 
composition of the hymns, there is at the same time nothing which 
would lead the reader to imagine that the rishis looked upon them as 
anything else than the offspring of their own minds. 

I shall arrange the quotations in which the rishis distinctly claim 
the authorship, according to the particular verb which is employed to 
express this idea. These verbs are (1) ifh “to make,” (2) tdksh (= 
the Greek reieralvoixaC), « to fabricate,” and (3) fan, “ to beget, gene- 
rate, or produce,” with others which are less explicit. 

I. I adduce first the passages in which (1) the verb hri, “to make,” 
is applied to the composition of the hymns. (Compare R.V. vii. 61, 6> 
already quoted in the last section.) 

R.V. i. 20, 1. Aijam devaya janmane stomo viprebhir dsayCi^* | aMri 
ratna-dhatamah \ 

“ This hymn, conferring wealth, has been tnade to the divine race, 
by the sages, with their mouth [[or in presence of the gods].” 

i. 31, 18. Rtena Agne brahma^ vdvridhasva Sahti vd yat te ohahrima 
vidd vd I 

“ Grow, 0 Agni, by this prayer which we have made to thee accord- 
ing to our power, or our knowledge.” 

i. 47, 2 Kanvdso vdm brahma hrinvanti adhvare teshdiii sii 

ifinutam havam \ 

“ The Ranvas make a prayer to you ; hear well their invocation.” 

i. 61, 16. Evdtehariyojandsuvri]ttiIndralrahmani6otamdsahahran\ 

“ Thus, 0 Indra, yoker of steeds, have the Gh>tamas made hymns for 
thee efficaciously.” 

“ See the note on vi. 32, 1, below. 
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i. 117, 25. Mtani vam Aivind viT^uni pro pdrvydni ayavoh (tvochon j 
iroTima krinvanto vrishand yuvahhydm mvtrdso vtdothatn d vadema | 

“These, your ancient exploits, o Alvins, men have declared. Let 
us, who are strong in bold men, •making a hymn for you, o vigorous 
gods, utter our offering of praise.” 

i. 184, 5. Esha cam stomo Asvindv okdri manehhir moghovSnd suvrikti] 

“ This hymn has efficaciously been made to you, o opulent Asvins, 

by the Manas. (Comp. i. 169, 8; 171, 5 ; 182, 8; 184, 3.) 

ii. 39, 8. Etdiii vdm Asvind tardhandni irahnia stotnam Gritsomo’ 
ddeah dkran \ 

“ These magnifying prayers, [this] hymn, o Alvins, the Gritsamadas 
have made for you.” 

iii. 30, 20. Svaryavo matihhis tiihhyaSi leiprdh Inirayo vdhah Kuii- 
kdaaljt akran \ 

“Aspiring to heaven, the sage Kusikas have made a hymn with 
praises to thee, o Indra.” (The word vdhah is stated by Sayaga to he 
= stotra, “ a hymn.”) 

iv. 6, 11. Akdri hrahma samidhana ttibhyaih ityddi | 

“ 0 kindled [Agni], a prayer has been made to thee.” 

iv. 16, 20. Eved Indrdya vrishalh&ya vrishw hrahma okarma Bhri- 
yavo na ratham | . . . . 21. Akdri fe harivo brahma navyam dhiya sydma 
rathyah mddsdh | 

“ Thus have we made a prayer for Indra, the productive, the vigorous, 

as the Bhrigus [fashioned] a oar 21. A new prayer has been 

made for thee, o lord of steeds. May we, through our hymn (or rite), 
become possessed of chariots and perpetual wealth.” 

vi. 52, 2. Ati vd yo maruto manyate no hrahma vd yah kriyamdnant 
niniUdt \ tapumsM tasmai vrijindni eantu hrahma-dmham ahhi tarn 
sochatii dymih | 

“Whoever, o Maruts, regards himself as superior to us, or reviles 
the prayer which is being made, may burning injuries be his lot; may 
the sky scorch the enemy of prayer.^ 

•» The reader will find Prof. Hang’s opinion of the sense of this phrase in p. 11 f. 
of his German dissertation “on the original signification of the word hrahma^ of 
which the author has been kind enough to send me a copy, which has reached me as 
this sheet is passing through the press. Prof. Hui^ mentions E.V. i. 88, 4 ; vu. 
103, 8, as passages (additional to those I have pven) in which the expression ocenrs. 

n Translated by Prof. Hang in the Dissertation above referred to, p. 8. 
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vii. 35, 14. Adityah Rudrah Vasavo jushanta (the Atharra-veda has 
jushantam) idam hrahma kriyamdnam navlyah I irinxantu no divydlf par- 
ihivaso gojatdh ityddi \ 

“ The Adityas, Eudras, and Vasua receive with pleasure this new 
prayer which is being made. May the gods of the air, the earth, and 
the sky hear us.” 

vii. 37, 4. Vayam nil te daivarhsah eydma Irahma hrinvantah ityadi \ 
“ Let us offer oblations to thee, making prayers,” etc. 

vii. 97, 9. lyam vdm Brahmanaapate siivriktir hrahma Indraya vajrine 
akuri \ 

” Brahmanaspati, this efficacious hymn, [this] prayer has been made 
for thee, and for Indra, the thunderer.” 

viii. 51, 4. Ayuhi krinavdma te Indra hrahmdni narddhana ityadi j 
“ Come, Indra, let us make prayers, which magnify thee,” etc. 

viii. 79, 3. Brahma te Indra girvamh kriyante anatidbhutu. \ ima 
jushasva haryasva yojand yd te amanmahi \ 

” TTnecjuaUed prayers are made for thee Indra, who lovest hymns. 
Eeceive favourably, lord of the brown steeds, those which we have 
thought out for thee, to yoke thy horses.” 

X. 64,6 Adha priyam ideham Indraya manma Irahmahrito 

Vrihadukthad avdohi \ 

“ . . An acceptable and powerful hymn has been uttered to Indra 
by Vrihaduktha, maker of prayers.”'” 

X. 101, 2. Mandrd krinudhvam dhiyah a, tanudheam ndvam aritra- 
paramih krinudhvam \ 

“ Make pleasant (hymns), prepare prayers, make a ship propelled by 
oars.” 

It is possible that in many of these passages the verb kri may have 
merely the signification which the word make has in English when we 
speak of “ making supplications,” etc., in which case it of course means 
to offer up, rather than to compose. But this cannot be the case in such 
passages as E.V. iv. 16, 20 (p. 233), where the rishi speaks of making 

Compare rUhaga mantrahrito tmTiishinah in Taittiilya Brahmana, ii. 8, 8, fi ; 
and E.V.i.'t. 114, 2 : IRiahe mantra-kritdm stomaih Kasyapodvardhayam giralf\sotttam 
namasya rdjanam yo jajne vlrudkdm patify \ Risbi Kasyapa, augmenting thy ^Yords 
with the praises of the makers of hymns, reTeronce King Soma, who was bom the lord 
of plants.” 

Prof. Ilaug thinks the word hrahma-krU here refers to hymns, and mentions 
other passages in which it occurs : see p. 12 of the Dissertation above referred to. 
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the hymn as the Bhrigns made a chariot.'' And snch an interpretation 
would be altogether inadmissible in the case of the texts which I next 
proceed to cite. 

II. Passages in which the word iak»K, “ to fashion, or febrioate,” is 
applied to the composition of the hymns. 

i. 62, 13. Sandy a(e Gotamah Indra navy am atahhad brahma hariyo- 
jandya ityddi ] 

“ Hodhas, descendant of Gotama, faihioned this new hymn for [thee], 
Indra, who art of old, and who yokest tliy steeds,” etc. 

i. 130, 6. Imdm te vucham vamyantah dyavo rathaffi na dhlra^ sva- 
pah atahshhlmh mmndya tvam afakthishith | 

“ Desiring wealth, men have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a skil- 
ful workman [fabricates] a car; and thus they have disposed {lit. 
fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

i. 171, 2. Msha rah stomo Maruto namasvdn hridd tashto manasS 
dhayi devah | 

” This reverential hymn, o divine hlaruts, fashioned hy the heart, 
has been presented [or, made] by the mind. [According to Sayatja, the 
last words mean, ‘let it be received by you (vith a favourable mind’].” 

ii. 19, 8. Evd te Grifsamadah §fira matma avasyavo na vayundni 
tahshuh I 

“ Thus, 0 hero, have the Gritsaraada.s, desiring succour, fashioned 
for thee a hymn, as men make works.” (SnyaQa explains vayuna by 
“road.”) 

ii. 35, 2. Imaih sii asmai hridah u sutashtam mantraih vochema luvid 
asya vedat \ 

“Let us address to him this wellfashioned hymn proceeding from 
the heart ; will he not be aware of it r ” . 

V. 2, 11. Etain te stomam tuvi-jdta vipro rathani na dhirah svapdh 
ataJisham \ 

“I, a sage, have fabricated this hymn for thee, o powerful [deity], 
as a skilful workman fashions a car.” 

V. 29, 15. Indra brahma iriyamand yashasva yd te iavishtha navyd 
akarma | vasfreva bhadrd sukrita vasdyalj. rathaih na dhirah svapdti 
ataksham I 

V See also v. 29, 15, and x. 39, 14, wWcli will be quoted a little further on; and 
in which the verbs kri and taksh are both employed. 
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“ 0 mighty Indra, regard with favour the prayers which are iMde, 
the new [prayers] which we have maie for thee. Desirous of wealth, 
I have falricateA them like beautiful well-fashioned garments, as a 
skilful workman [oonstruots] a car.” (Compare E.V. iii. 39, 2 ; above, 

p. 226.) 

V. 73, 10. ImS, hrahmdni vardhana Asvibhyam sanitt iantamd \ ya 
taMImma ratMn iva avochdma IriJiad, mma^ \ 

“ May these magnifying prayers which we have fathioned, like cars, 
be pleasing to the Asvins ; we have uttered great adoration.” 

vi. 32, 1 (=S.V. i. 322). Apdrvyd purutamdni asmai make virdya 
tavase turdya | virapsitie^vajrine mntamdni vachdmsi usd^^ sthavirdya 
takaham \ 

“To this great hero, vigorous, energetic, the adorable, unshaken 
thunderer, I have with my mouth fabrioated copious and pleasing 
prayers, which have never before existed.” 

vi. 16, 47. A te Agne rkhd havir hridd iaahtam lhardmati \ 

“ In this verse, Agni, we bring to thee an oblation fabricated by the 
heart.” (Comp. E.V. iii. 39, 1, in p. 226.) 

vii. 7, 6. £te dyumnebhir viivam dtiranta mantram ye vd arafft narydh 
atakahan \ 

“ These manly (Vasishthas), who have skilfully fabricated the hymn, 
have by their energy accomplished all things (?).” 

vii. 64, 4. To vdih garttam manaad takahad etam urddhvdm dhltini 
krimvad dhdrayach cha \ 

“ May he who with his mind faahimed for you (Mitra and Varuna) 
this car, make and sustain the lofty hymn.” (The same expression 
urddhvd dhltih occurs in E.V. i. 119, 2.) 

viii. 6, 33. Uta brahmanyd vayam tubhyam pravriddha vajrivo viprd^ 
atakahna jivaae \ 

“0 mighty thunderer, we, who are sage, have fabricated prayers for 
thee, that we may Eve.” 

X. 39, 14. Etam vdm atomam ASvindv akarma atakahdma Bhrigavo na 
ratham | ni amrikahdma yoahandm na maryye nityam na aumtm tanayam 
dadkuna^ | 

“ This hymn, Alvins, we have made for you ; we have fabricated it 

“ On the sense of am see Prof. Muller's article in the Journal of Roy. As. Soo. for 
1S67, p. 232 f, ; and Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, a,v. 
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as the Bhrigus [constructed] a car; we have decorated it, as a bride for 
her husband, continuing the series [of our praises] like an unbroken 
line of descendants.” (See iv. 16, 20, above, p. 233.) 

(The following is Sayana’s comment on this passage, for a copy of 
which I am indebted to Professor MuUer ‘.SeAivinau vmhymayw etafn 
yatholetam, atomaSi atotram akarma ahumm \ Tad etad aha | Bhrigavo na 
Bhrigavah iva ratham atahshama vayarh stotra/m samikritavantah | karma- 
yogad Ribhavo Bhrigavah uehyante \ athava rathakarah Bhrigavah \ 
Mneha vayam nityafh sasvatam tanayam yagddlnam karmanaSi tanitaram 
aUntiih na aurasam putram iva stotram dadhiinah dharayanto ma/rtye ma- 
nushye nyamrikahdma yuvayoh stuti& nitarani samahritavantah | “Aivins, 
we have made this preceding hymn, or praise of you. He means to say 
this. Like the Bhrigus, we have made a car, we have carefully con- 
structed a hymn. The Eibhus are, in this passage, .... styled Bhri- 
gus ; or Bhrigus are chariot-makers. Moreover, maintaining praise as 
a constant perpetuator (like a legitimate son) of sacrifice and other rites, 
we have polished, i.e. carefully composed a celebration of you among 
men [?].” In this comment the word yoahand is left unexplained. In 
verse 12 of this hymn the Asvins are supplicated to come in a car 
fleeter than thought, constructed for them by the Bibhus — a tana ydtam 
manaao javiyaad ralham yam vam Ribitavas chakmr ASvina ( .) 

X. 80, 7. Agnaye brahma Ribhavas talakshuk | 

“ The Bibhus [or the \n6e] fabricated a hymn for Agni. 

III. I next quote some texts in which the hymns are spoken of as 
being generated by the rishis. (Comp. B.V. vii. 93, 1, in p. 228.) 

iii. 2, 1. VaiivdnarCLyadhiahanamritdvridheghritamna pdtam Agnaye 
janamaai | 

“ We generate a hymn, like pure butter, for Agni Yaisvanara, who 
promotes our sacred rites.” 

vii. 15, 4. Navam nu atomam Agnaye divah Syenaya jijanam | vaavah 
kuvid vanati nah \ 

“ I have generated a new hymn to Agni, the falcon of the sky ; will 
he not bestow on us wealth in abundance P ” 

vii. 22, 9. Ye eha purve rishayo ye eha nUtnali Indra brahmSni jana~ 
yanta vipruh | 

” Indra, the wise rishis, both ancient and modem, have gmeratsi 
prayers.” 
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vii. 26, 1. iV« iomah Indram aiuto maraada na abralimam maghavana^ 
siiiasttJf 1 tasmai vMham janaye yaj jujoshad nrivad navlyah irinavad 
yatha nah | 

“ The Boma exhilaratea not Indra tinleBB it be poured out ; nor do 
libations [gratify] Magbavau -when offered without a prayer. To him I 
generate a hymn such as may please him, that, after the manner of men, 
he may hear our new [production].” 

Tii. 31, 11 Suvriktim Indr&ya Irahna janayanta viprah | 

"The sages generated au efficacious production and a prayer for 
Indra.” 

Tii. 94, 1, 2 (=S.V. ii. 266). Tyani vam asya manmanah Indragni 
purvya-stutir dbhrad vrishtir iva ajani | srinutam jaritivr havam ityadi | 
“ This excellent praise has been generated for you, Indra and Agni, 
from the soul of this [your worshipper], like rain from a cloud. Hear 
the invocation of your encomiast.” (Benfey thinks manman, “ spirit,” 
is to be understood of Soma, whose hymn, i.e. the sound of his drop- 
ping, resembles the falling of rain. The scholiast of the S.T. makes 
manman = etotfi, " worshipper ”.) 

viii. 43, 2. Asmai te pratiharyate Mtavedo viohwrehane Agne janami 
suahtutim | 

“ Wise Agni Jatavedas, I generate a hymn for thee, who receivest it 
with fevour.” 

viii. 77, 4. A tvdayam arkahutayevavarttatiyam Gofamd^ ii^j<mm\ 
“ This hymn which the Gotamas have generated, incites thee to 
succour us,” 

viii. 84, 4, 5. S'rudhi Jiavam Tirasehydh Indra yog tva eapaeryati 
emiryaeya gomato rayah purdhi mdhdn asi | Indra yas te naviyasini 
giram mandram ajijanat ckikitvin-manasam dkiyam pratnam ntaeya 
pipynshlm | 

" Hear, Indra, the invocation of Tiradohi, thy worshipper ; replenish 
him with wealth in strong men and in cattle, for thou art great. Indra 
(do this for him] who has generated for thee the newest exhilarating 
hymn, springing from au intelligent mind, an ancient mental product, 
full of sacred truth.” 

(These verses occur also in the Sama-veda ii. 233, 234, and are 
translated by Professor Benfey, at pp. 230 and 250 of his edition. 
The hymn referred to in this passage is apparently designated as both 
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n&vr and old. How can it be both. ? It may have been an old hymn 
re-written and embellished; ancient in substance, though new in ex- 
pression.'* Compare St. John’s Gospel, xiii. 34, and the First Epistle 
of St. John, ii. 1, 8, and iii. 11.) 

ix. 73, 2 tnadhor dharahhir jamyanto arhm it priyam Indra- 

sya tanvam avivridhan \ 

“ Generating the hymn, they have augmented the beloved body of 
Indra with the honied streams.” 

ix. 95, 1 (=S.V. i. 530) ato matlr janayata evadhalM^ ) 

“ Wherefore generate hymns with the oblations.” (Professor Benfey 
makes janayata the 3rd person singular of the imperfect middle, and 
applies it to Soma.) 

X. 7, 2. Imu^ Ague matayas tnhhyaih jatah gobhir aivair ahhi grinanti 
radhah | 

“ These hymns, Agni, generated for thee, celebrate thy bounty in 
cows and horses.” 

X. 23, 5, 6, 7. To vdcJUi vwaeho mridhravUchab puru eahaerd aSivd 
jaghcina [ Tat tad id aaya paumsyaih grinimasi pita iva yas tavighh% vd- 
vfidhe savah | 6. Stoinam te Indra Viniadalj, ajijanann apUrvyam puruta- 
maih sudanave | Vidma hi asya bhojanatn inasya yad a pasum na gopak 
Tcaramahe | 7. Ma kir nah end sakhyd viyamhus tava eha Indra Vimadasya 
oka risheh | Vidma hi te pramatim devajami-vad asme te eantu sakhyd 
iivdni | 

“5. Who (Indra) with his voice slew many thousands of the wicked 
uttering confused and hostile cries. We laud his several acts of valour, 
who, like a father, grew in vigour and strength. 6. For thee, o Indra, 
who art bountiful, the Vimadas have generated a copious hymn, which 
never before existed {apurvya) ; for we know that it is gratifying to this 
mighty god, when we attract him hither as a cowherd drives his 
cattle. 7. Indra, may that friendship of ours never be dissolved, which 
exists between thee and the rishi Vimadu: for we know thy wisdom, 
o god ; may thy friendship be favourable to us, like that of a kinsman.” 

X. 67, 1. Imdm dhiyam sapta-iirshnim pita nah^ ritaprajatdm brihatlm 
avindat \ turlyam svij janayad visvajanyo Aydsyah uktham Indrdya 
bansan \ 

As Prof. Aufrecht expresses it : “ Gir is opposed to dKi, as form to substance 
a new utterance, but a primordial homage.” 
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“ Our father hath discovered [or invented] this great, seven-headed 
hymn, horn of sacred truth ; Ayasya, friend of all men, celehrating 
Indra, has generated the fourth song of praise.” (In his Lexicon, Both 
gives Ayasya as a proper name ; but says it may also be an adjective 
■with the sense of “ un-weaiied.”) 

X. 91, 14. Kilala-pe soma-pria'htaya vedhaee hrids, matint janaye cha- 
rum Agmye | 

“"With my heart I generate a beautiful hymn for Agni, the drinker 
of nectar, the soma-sprinkled, the wise.’’ (See also E.V. i. 109, 1, 2, 
which •will be quoted below.) 

• IT. In the following texts the verbal root ri, “to move, send forth,” 
etc., used with or without a preposition, is applied to the utterance or 
(it may even mean) the production of hymns. 

i. 116, 1. Ndsatyahhydni IwrMr iva pravrinje stomdn iyarmi alhriyd 
iva vdtah | ydv arlhagdya Vimaddyajdyam sendjmd ni uhaiuh rathena | 
“ In like manner as I spread the sacrificial grass to the Nasatyas 
(Advins), so do I send forth to them hymns, as the wind [drives] the 
clouds ; to them (I say), who bore off to the youthful Vimada his bride 
in a chariot swift as an arrow.” 

■vii. 61, 2. Fra vdm sa Mitrd-Varmav, ritdvd vipro marmdni dirgha- 
krui iyartli | Yasya Irahmdni suhratv, avdthah d yat kratvu na iaradah 
prinaithe ] 

“The devout sage, heard afar off, sends forth his hymns to you, o 
Mitra and Yaruna. Do you, mighty gods, receive his prayers with 
favour, so that for (many) autumns ye may not be satiated with his 
fervour.” (See Biihtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, s.v. d pri.') 

■viii. 12, 31. Imdm te Indra sushtutiin viprah iyartti dhllibhih \jdmim 
padd iva pipratim pia adhvare | 

“ In the sacrifice the sage, with praises, sends forth to thee this hymn, 
which is of kin to thee, and, as it were, supplies the places (of others ?) 

viii. 13, 26 iyarmi te dhiyam manoyujam | 

“ . . . . Brom the sacred ceremony I send forth a prayer which ■will 
attract thy heart.” 

X. 116, 9. Fra Indrdgnibhydm swvachasydm iyarmi sindhdv ivaprera- 
yam ndvam arhaih | 

“I send forth a [hymn] -with beautiful words to Indra and Agni; 
■with my praises I have, as it were, launched a ship on the sea.” 
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(Compare B..V. ii. 42, 1, ^oken of Indra in the form, of the bird 
called Sapinjala, a sort of partridge : lyartti vacTiam ariteva navam \ 
“ It sends forth a voice, as a rower propels a boat.” See also B..V. x. 
101, 2, quoted above, p. 234.) 

X. 4, 1. Pra te yaJtahi pra te iyarmi manma hkuvo yaths vandyo no 
Aaveshu \ dhomann iva props, ati tvam Agne iyahihme piirme pratna 
rajan | 

“ 1 offer thee worship, I send forth to thee a meditation, that thou 
maycst be accessible to adoration in our invocations. Por thou, Agni, 
ancient king, art like a trough of water in the desert to the man who 
longs for thee.” 

y. In the foUowing passages other verbs are employed to denote the 
composition or presentation of hymns : 

i. 61. 2. IndrSya hrida manaaS maniaha pratnSya patye dhiyo marja- 
yanta | 

“ To Indra, the ancient lord, they prepared [or polished] hymns [or 
ceremonies] with the heart, mind, and understanding.” 

i. 61, 4. Aamai id w atomaffi aaiithinomi ratlmHi na taaltfS iva itySdi | 

“ To him (Indra) I send forth a hymn, as a carpenter a car,” etc. 

i. 94, 1 (= S.V. i. 66). hnafh atomaih arhate J&tavadaat rafham iva 
aam maJiema manishayS | bhadrS hi nah pramatir aaya saihaadi Agne 
saihye ma rishSma vayaili tava \ 

" Let US with our intellect eonatruct (or, send forth') this hymn for 
the adorable Jatavedas like a car, for his wisdom is favourable to us in 
the assembly. Agni, in thy friendship may we never suffer.” (The 
root imh means to honour or worship.®* The reader may compare 
Benfcy’s translation.) 

There is to be found in the hymns a great multitude of passages in 
which the rishi speaks of presenting his hymns and prayers to the 
various deities who are the objects of his worship, without directly 
claiming for himself the authorship of those compositions. The natural 
inference to be drawn from the expressions which we shall find to be 
employed in most of the oases to which I refer, would, I think, be that 
the personality of the rishi himself was uppermost in his mind, and 
that he was not conscious that the praises which he was uttering to 

Sec, however, the vanoas reading suggested by Bothlingk and Both a.v. mah + 
sam and ah + aam. 
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the gods proceeded from any other source than, his own, unaided facul- 
ties. Of this description are the following texts, which represent a 
manner of thiniing and speaking very prevalent in the hymns : 

i. 60, 5. Tam tva vayam patim Agne rayinam praicmsamo matibhir 
Gotamasah | 

“ We, the Qotamas, praise with h 3 rmns thee, Agni, the lord of riches.” 
i. 77, 5. Eva Agnir GotamMir ritava viprelhir astoihta jatavedah [ 

“ Thus has the holy Agni Jatavedas been celebrated by the sage 
Gotamas.” 

i. 78, 5. Avoehama Rdhugan&lf Agnaye madhumad vaehah \ dyumnair 
dbhi pra nonumah | 

“We, the Hahuganas, have uttered to Agni honied speech; we in- 
cessantly laud him with eulogies.” 

i. 91, 11. Soma glrlhh tva vayam vardhayamo vaeho-vidah | mmriliho 
nab aviia \ 

" Soma, we who are skilled in speech magnify thee with praises ; do 
thou enter into us, full of kindness.” 
i. 102, 1. Imddi te dhiyam prMarv maho malnm .... 

“I present to thee joyfully this great hymn .... 
i. 183, 6. Aldrishma tamasoi par am asya prati vim stomo Aiviniv 
adhayi \ 

“We have crossed over this darkness; a hymn, o Alvins, has been 
addressed to you.” 

iii. 53, 2. Titur na putrah aioham a ralho te Indra svad%sh{liayi gira 
iachivab \ 

" Powerful Indra, I lay hold of thy skirt (as a son does that of his 
father), with a very sweet hymn.” 

iv. 3, 16. Eta vtivi vidushe tuhhyam vedho nithani Agne ninyi va- 
ehaihsi \ nivaehand kavaye kdvydni asaffisisham matihhir viprah ukthaih \ 

“ Intelligent Agni, to thee, who knowest, [have I uttered] all these 
songs and mysterious words; to thee, who art a bard, have I, a sage, 
uttered these hymns, these poems, with meditations and praises.” 
iv. 32, 12. Avlvridhanta Gotamdh Indra tve stoma-vdhasab \ 

“ The Gotamas, Indra, bringing hymns to thee, have magnified thee.” 
V. 11, 5. Tuhhya idam Agne madhumattamam vadhae tiibhyam manUhd 
(yarn astu Sam hride \ Tvdih girab tindhum tva avanir mahir d prtnanti 
Savatd vardhayanti eha \ 
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“ Agni, may this s-weetest of prayers, may this mental production 
be pleasant to thy heart. As great rivers fill the ocean, so do the words 
of praise fill thee, and augment thee with strength.” 

V. 22, 4. Jgne chikiddhi asya nah idafh vaehah sahasya \ Tam tva 
m&ipra dampate stomair va/rdhanti Atraya girlhih stmbhmti Airayah \ 

“ Vigorous Agni, observe these our words ; thee, with the beautiful 
nose, the lord of the house, the Atris magnify with praises, the Atris 
decorate with hymns.” 

V. 45, 4. SuUelMr vo 'oacTuXhir deva-jushtair InS/ra m Agni a/ease 7m- 
vadltyai \ 

“ Let me invoke you for help, o Indra and Agni, with well-spoken 
words, such as are acceptable to the gods. 

vi. 38, 3. Tam vo dldyO, paramaya purajam cyaram Indram abhi 
anushi arkaih ityadi \ 

“ I adore thee, the ancient, imperishable Indra with an excellent 
hymn and with praises.” 

■vii. 67, 6. Prdehlm a devd AsvinS dhiyam me amriATrra.'ih sdtaye 
iritani vasuyum | 

”0 divine Alvins, bring to fulfilment my unwearied prayer which 
supplicates wealth.” 

vii. 85, 1. PunuTie vam arahJiasam manXsham soman Indraya Varu- 
ndya julivat \ ghrita-pratlkam JIsJmarh na devlm ityadi \ 

“ Offering soma to Indra and Varuna, I prepare for you twain the 
sincere hymn, like the goddess ITshas, with glittering face.” “ 

viii. 5, 18. Asmulcam adya vam again stomo vdluslttlu) antamah \ yuva- 
Ihyaih Ihutu Asvind \ 

“ May this hymn of ours approach near to you, to-day, o Asvins, and 
be effectual in bearing you hither.” 

viii. 8, 8. JTim anye parydsate asmat stomelhir Alvina | putrah Karp- 
vasya vam rishir girhhir Vatso avivridhat \ 

“Asvins, do others than we sit round you with songs? Vatsa, the 
son of Kanva, has magnified you by his hymns.” 

viii. 27, 8. A pra yata Mamie Pis/mo Asvind Pushan maMnaya 
dhiyd \ 11. Ida hi vaj), vpastuUm idd vdmasya lltalcta/ye upa vo viha- 
vedaso namasyur dsrikshi ) 

“ Compare vi. 8, 1. Vaiivdmrdya maiir navyasi iuehih mmaf tea pavate ehSrtu 
Agnaye \ “ A new and bright hymn is purified, like beautiful soma, fer Agni Vaid- 
Tanaia.” 
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“ 8. Come, o Maruts, Vishnu, A4vin», Pushan, at my hymn. 11. Por 
now, possessors of all riches, now, in order to obtain wealth, have I, 
full of reverence, sent forth to yon a hymn.” 

viii. 44, 2. Agm stomatn Jushasva me vardhasva anem manmanH | 
prati sHjctani harya tiah ( 22. Uta tea dhitayo mama giro varddhantu 
vihahd | Agne sakhyasya hodhi nah | 26. Ywnanam viipatiSi kavim vis- 
vadmi pxtru-vepasam | Agniih iumlhdmi manmdbhih | 

“ 2. Agni, receive my hymn : grow by this product of my thought : 
rejoice in our beautiful words. 22. And may my thoughts and words 
always augment thee; Agni, think of our friendship. 26. With my 
mental productions I adorn Agni, the young, the lord of the people, 
the sage, the all-devouring, the very restless.” 

X. 42, 1. Asia iva eupraiaram lay am asyan IhdsTiann iva prdbhara sfo- 
mam asmai | vdehd xiprds taratavdchani aryo niramayajarita^ some Indram, | 

“ Like an archer discharging his far-shooting arrow, with zeal pre- 
sent the hymn to Indra. Sages, by your song, overcome the song of 
the enemy; worshipper, arrest Indra at the soma.” 

s. 63, 17. Sva Platei^ siinur avlvrulhad vo viive AditydJ^ Adite mmt- 
shl I Isdndso naro amartyena astdvijano divyo Qayena | 

“ Thus, all ye Adityas, Aditi, and ye ruling powers, has the wise 
son of Plati magnified you. The celestial race has been lauded by the 
immortal Gaya.” 

X. Ill, 1. Manishinah prahTiaradhvam manishdm yathd yathd maia- 
yalf sanii nrinam ] IndraHi aatyair d Iraydma kritelMh sa hi vlro gir- 
vanasynr vidunah \ 

“ Sages, present the prayer, according as are the various thoughts 
of men. Let us by our sincere rites stimulate Indra, for he is a hero, 
he is wise and loves our songs.” 

In the following verse, from a hymn in praise of liberality, it is said, 
though no doubt only figuratively, that the true rishi is the prince who 
is bountiful to the priesthood. 

X. 107, 6. Tam em riehim tarn it brahmdnam ahur yajnanyaHi edma- 
gdm ukthaiasam | aa sukraaya tanvo veda Hero yah prathamo dakshimyd 
rarddha j 

“He it is whom they oaU. a rishi, a priest, a pious sacrlficer, a 
chaunter of prayers, a reciter of hymns ; he it is who knows the three 
bodies of the brilliant (Agni), — ^the man who is most prominent in be- 
stowing gifts.” 
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Sect. lY.—Passoffes of the Rig-oeda in which a s‘apemtttur(A eharaeter 
is ascribed to the rishia or the hymns, 

la the present section I propose to collect the most distinct indi- 
cations which I have noticed in the Tedic hymns of any snpematniEd. 
attributes attaching, in the opinion of the authors, either to the lishis 
themselves, or to their compositions. 'We shall see in the course of 
this enqiiiry (1) that a certain superhuman character was ascribed by 
the later rishis, who composed the hymns, to some of their prede- 
cessors ; (2) that expressions are occasionally employed by the rishis 
which appear to ascribe their compositions to a divine influence gene- 
raUy ; while there is a stiU. more numerous set of texts in which the 
hymns are attributed in various forms of phraseology to the agency of 
one or more particular and specified deities ; and (3) that there is a 
considerable number of passages in which a mysterious or magical 
power is ascribed to the hymns or metres. 

I proceed to furnish specimens of these several classes of quotations. 

I. I adduce some passages which ascribe a superhuman character or 
supernatural faculties to the earlier rishis.” These are the following ; 

E.V. i. 179, 2. Te chid hi purse ritasapah, asan sakafh deoebhi/r ova- 
dann ritdni | te chid avdsur ityddi | 

“ The pious sages who lived of old, and who conversed about sacred 
truths with the gods, led a conjugal life,” etc. 

vii. 76, 4. Te id devdndm sadhamadah dsann ritdvdnah havayah pur- 
mjdsah 1 gulham jyotih pita/ro anvavindan satyamantrd^ ajanayann 
ushdaam | 

“ They were the associates of the gods, those ancient pious sages. 
The fathers found out the hidden light ; with true hymns they gene- 
rated the dawn.” 

X. 14, 15. Tamdya madhumattamam ragne haoyafh juhotana | ida^% 
namah rishibhydfy pnrvajelhyah purvebhyah ptdUhridbhyali | 

“ Offer to king Yama a most sweet oblation. (Let) this reverence 
(be paid) to the rishis bom of old, who were the earliest guides.” 


Si Compare A.V. x. 7, 14, quoted above in p. 3. 
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The sixty-second hymn of the tenth Mandola contains the following 
passage regarding the Angirases (see above, p. 223) : 

1. The Angirases. — x. 62, 1, 3. Te yajnena dakehinayd sanaktd^ In- 
drasya sakhyam amritatvam dnasa ] telhyo hhadram Angiraso vah astu 
prati gribhnita mdnavaiii aumedhasah ] 3. Ye ritena suryam arohayan 
divi aprathayan pritMvim mdtaram vi ityadi | 

“1. Blessings be on yon, Angirases, who, sanctifled by sacrifice and 
liberality, attained the friendship of Indra and immortality. Do ye, 
0 sages, graciously receive the man (who addresses you). 3. Ye who by 
sacrifice caused the sun to ascend the sky ; and spread out our mother 
earth,” etc. 

This is succeeded by the following verses : 

X. 62, 4. Ayaiii Ndhhd mdati valguvo grihe deva-putrdh riehayas tat 
irinotana . . . | 9. Virapdsah id rishayaa te id gambhlra-vepatah | Angi- 
rasajf sunavas te Agneh pari jajnire | 

“This Yabhan addresses you, brilliant beings, within the house. 
Hear this, ye rishis, sons of the gods. ... 5. The Virupas are rishis, 
profound in emotion; they are the sons of Angiras; they have been 
born from Agni.” 

(The fifth verse is quoted in the Hirukta, xi. 17. See Eoth's iUus- 
trations of the passage.)*’ 

2. Vasishtha . — A supernatural character is attributed to Yasishtha 
also in the following passage (which has been already quoted and 
illustrated in Yol. 1. pp. 318 fF.). 

vii. 33, 7 ff. Traya^ krinvanli bhmanasya retae tisrah prajdh drydh 
jyotir-agrdh ( trayo gharmdsah nahasam mchante sarvdn it tan anu vidur 
Vasishthah 1 8. Suryasyeva vakshatho jyotir eshditi samudrasyeva mahimd 
gabhirah | vdtasyeva prajavo na atiyena stomo Vaaishthdh ami etave valj, 1 

” The next veiae (which, with the sequel, is quoted in my article “ On the relations 
of the priests to the other classes of Indian society in tho Vedic age,” Journ. Roy. As. 
Sec. for 1866, p. 276) is as follows : 6. Te Agneh pari Jajnire Virupaso divas pari | 
Navagvo nu Sasagvo Angirastamah saehd deveaha mamhate ] “Tho Virupas who were 
produced from Agni, ftom Dyans, — the Navagva, the Das'agra, who is a most eminent 
Angiras, lavishes gifts along with the gods.” Here tho Virupas would seem rather 
to be princes than rishis ; and the same is the case in tho following passage also : 
m. 63, 6. Ime ihoja^ Angiraso VirupSli divas putrdso asurasga vtrah | VUvamilrSya 
dttdata maghani aahaarasave pra tiranta ayah ] “ These liberal Virupas of the race of 
Angiras, heroic sons of tho divine Dyans (the sky), bestowing gifts on Vis'vamitra at 
the ceremony with a thousand libations, have prolonged their lives.” (See Yol. 1. 
p. 34lf.) 
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9. Ts id ninyam hridaymya praketaih sahaira-vaUam alhi sancharanti | 
yamena tatam paridhi>% vayaniah apsarasah upa sedur Vasishthah | 10. 
Vidyuto jyotih parisanjihdmm Mitra- Varund yad apasyataiii tvd | tat te 
janma uta ehafn, Vasishtha Agastyo yai tvd visafi djahJidra | 11. Vldn 
Maitrdvaruno Vasishtha TJrvaiydh hrahman inanaso 'dhi jdtah | drapsaSi 
slcannam hrahmand daivymia visve devd^ pvshiare tvd adadanta | 12. Sa 
prdketah, ulhayasya pravidvdn sahasra-ddnah uta vd saddnah | yamena 
tatam paridM0i vayishyan apsarasah pari jajne Vasishtha/^ \ 13. Satre ha 
jdtdv ishitd namohhih kumike retdh sisichitu^ samdnam | tato ha Mdnah 
udiydya madhydt tatojdtam rishim dkur Vasishtham | 

“7. Three [gods] create the fecundating principle in (all) existences ; 
[there exist] three excellent productions of -whieh light is the first : 
three fires attend upon the dawn : all these the Vasishthas know. 8. 
The splendour of these [sages] is like the full glory of the sun ; their 
grandeur is profound as that of the ocean ; like the swiftness of the 
wind, your hymns, o Vasishthaa, cannot bo followed by any other 
bard. 9. Through the intuitions of their hearts they seek out the 
mystery with a thousand branches. "Weaving the envelopment ex- 
tended by Tama [Agni ? see E.V. i. 66, 4] the Vosishth'as sat near the 
Apsaras. 10. When Mitra and "Yaruna saw thee quitting the gleam of 
the lightning, that was thy birth, Yasishtha, and [thou hadst] one 
[other], when Agastya brought thee to the people. 11. And, Yasish- 
tha, thou art the son of Mitra and Yarnna, bom, o priest, from the 
mind of UrvasI; all the gods placed thee — the drop fallen through 
divine contemplation — in the vessel. 12. He the wise, knowing both 
[worlds?], with a thousand gifts, or with gifts, Yasishtha, being about 
to weave the envelopment extended by Tama, was produced from the 
Apsaras. 13. Bom at the sacrifice, and impelled by adorations, they 
[Mitra and Yamna] let the same equal procreative energy fall into the 
jar; from the midst of this Mana (Agastya) issued forth; from this 
men say the rishi Yasishtha was produced." 

Two of these verses are quoted in the Nirukta, verse 8, in xi. 20, 
and verse 11, in v. 14. See also Prof. Roth’s lUustrationa of that 
work, p. 64, where he states his opinion that the foregoing verses 
which describe the miraculous birth of Yasishtha in the style of the 
epic mythology, are a later addition to an older hymn. See the note 
in p. 321 of the First Yolume of this work. 
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The two following passages also have reference to knowledge super- 
naturally communicated, or favours divinely conferred on Vasishtha. 
See Vol. I. p. 325 fp. 

vii. 87, 4. Zkdeht me Vanino medUruya hrih sapta ndma aghnyu 
Itbhartti | vidvan padasya guhyd m vochad yugdya vipraTf wpa/rdya 
kikshan \ 

“Varuna said to me, the intelligent, ‘the cow has thrice seven 
names.’ The wise [god], though he knows them, has not declared the 
mysteries of the word, which he desires to reveal to a later generation.” 

vii. 88, 4. Vasishflutm ha Faruno navi d adhad riihim chahara svapdk 
mahobhi^ ] stotdram viprdh mdimive ahnuia yad nu dyavas tatanan yud 
ushasah I 

“ Varuna took Vasishtha into the boat ; by his mighty acts, working 
sldlfally he (Varuna) has made him a rishi ; the wise (god) has made 
him to utter praises in an auspicious time, that his days and dawns 
may be prolonged.” (Sec Vol. I. p. 325 f.; and compare E.V. x. 101, 
2, and x. 116, 9, in pp. 234 and 240, above.) 

3. Fthdmiira. — In one or more of the texts which I shall next 
produce, a superhuman character is ascribed to Vi^vamitra, if not to 
the Eusikas. 

iii. 29, 15. Amitrdyudho me/nddm iva praydh prathamajdh brahmano 
viivam id viduA | dyumnavad brahma Kidik&aah erire ekalf eko dame 
Agnim samidhire | 

“Combating their foes, like hosts of Maxuts, (the sages) the first- 
born of prayer are masters of all knowlege ; the Eu^ikas have uttered 
an enthusiastic prayer; each of them has kindled Agni in his house.” 
(See Vol. I. p. 347.) 

iii. 43, 5. Kuvid md gopdm karate janasya kuvid rdjdnam Maghmam 
rijtthan \ kuvid mu riahim papivdfhtaih sutaaya kuvid me vasvah amri- 
iasya sikshdh | 

“ Dost thou not make me a shepherd of the people ? dost thou not 
make me a king, o impetuous Maghavan? dost thou not make me a 
rishi, a drinker of the soma ? wilt thou not bestow upon me imperish- 
able wealth ? ” (See Vol. I. p. 344.) 

iii. 53, 9. Mahan riikir devajdh devr^tal^ aatabhndt sindhum arnmafh 
nriohakahak ) Vikdmifro yad avahat Suddiam apriydyata Kuiikebhir 
Indrah ! 
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“The great rishi (Vi^vamitra), leader of men, god-bom, god-im- 
pelled, stemmed the watery omrent. "WTien Visvamitra conducted 
Sudas, Indra was propitiated through the Kuiikas.” (See Vol. I. 
pp. 342. Indra himself is called a Kau^ika in E,V. i. 10, 11. See 
Vol. I. p. 347.) 

According to ix. 87, 3, of which TJsanas is the traditional rishi, 
certain mysterious knowledge is said to hare been possessed by that 
personage : 

]RuMr viprah pura-etd jandndm ribhur dhlrah Vsand kdvyem \ sa 
ehid viveda nihitaih yad dsdm aptchyam gtihyam ndma gondm \ 

“A wise rishi, a leader of men, skilful, and prudent, is U4anas, 
through his insight as a seer ; he has known the hidden mysterious 
name applied to these cows.’’ 

Again in ix. 97, 7, it is said: Pra Mvyam TJsaneva hruvdno devo 
devdnam Janimd vivaldi \ 

“Uttering, like TJsanas, the wisdom of a sage, the god (Soma) de- 
clares the births of the gods.” 

In a hymn of the tenth Mandala, the rishis are spoken of as 
“seeing” the objects of their contemplation in a way which seems to 
imply a supernatural insight (see above, pp. 116, 118, 125 ff.) ; in this 
hymn, x. 72, 1, 2, it is said : 

Bevundm nu vayam jund pravochdma vipanyaya | uMhotihu SasyamS- 
neshu yah pasydd uttare yvge | Srahmamspatir etd sam hurmdra'fy iva 
adhamat | devdndm purvye yuge asatah sad ajdyata \ 

“Let us, from the love of praise, celebrate in recited hymns the 
births of the gods, — any one of us who in this later age may see 
them. Brahmanaspati has kin dled these births, as a blacksmith [|blows 
a flame] : in the earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the 
non-existent.” “ (See Vol. I. p. 46.) 

Another not less decided instance of this use of the verb to see, in 
the sense of supernatural insight, may be found in the verse of the 
Valakhilya already quoted in Vol. II. p. 220, which will be cited 
below. See also x. 130, 6, which will be quoted further on. 

The next two passages speak of the radiance of the rishis. 

viii. 3, 3 (= S.V. i. 250, and Vaj. S. 33, 81). Imd^ u tva pwUvaso 

The first of these verses is translated by Frof. Benfey in his Glossary to the 
Sama-veda, p. 154. 
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giro vardJiantu yajj, mama j ^dvaJca-varndh iuchayo vipaschiiah dbhi sto- 
maw anushata | 

“ Loid of abundant •wealth, may these prayers of mine magnify thee ! 
Pure sages of radiant appearance hare celebrated thee ■with hymns.’’ 

Tiii. 6, 10. Aham id hi pUuh pari tnedhdm ritatya jagralha \ aham 
sUryah iva ajani \ 

“ I have acquired knowledge of the ceremonial from [my] father ; 

I have become like the sun.” (Is Indra the father here referred to ?) 

The follo'wing texts, which occur in the last book of the Rig-veda, 
speak of tapaa (“fervour” or “austerity”) being practised by the 
rishis much in the same way as the later epic literature does. This use 
of the word is not known in the earlier books of the R.V. (See Boeht- 
lingk and Eoth's Lexicon, under the word tapaa.) 

X. 109, 4. Devdh eiaaydm avadanta purve aapta riahayaa tapaae ye 
niaheduh | 

“ The ancient gods spoke of her, the seven rishis who sat doTvn for 
austere-fervour.” (See my article “ On the priests of the Vedic ago ” 
in the Journ. Eoy. As. Soc. for 1866, p. 270.) 

X. 154, 2. Tapasd ye anddhriiyua tapasd ye sear yayul). | tape ye eha- 
krire mahaa tdffia chid eva api gachchatdt ] 5. Sahasra-nithdl). kavayo ye 
gopdyanti aUryam riahlma tapaavato Yama tapojdn api gachhatdt | 

“ Let him (the deceased) go to those who through austere-fervour 
are invincible, who by austere-fervour have gone to heaven, who have 
performed great austerity. 5. Let him go, Yama, to the sages of a 
thousand songs who guard the sun (see "Wilson, Vish. Pur. vol. ii. 
pp. 284 ff.), to the devout rishis, bom from fervour.” (See my article 
“ On Tama ” in the Joum. Eoy. As. Soc.) 

X. 190, 1. JRitaffi cha aatyaih eha abhiddhdt tapaao adhyajuyata | tato 
rdtri ajdyata tatah aamudrah arnavah j 

“Eight and truth sprang from kindled austerity; thence sprang 
night, thence the watery ocean.” 

In X. 167, 1, it is even said that Indra attained heaven by austerity : 
Team tapalf paritapya ajayah aeah | ■ 

“ By performing austerity thou didst conquer heaven.” 

In some places the gods are said to possess in the most eminent 
degree the quaEties of riahia, or kavia. This may possibly imply, e con- 
verao, that the rishis were oonsoious of a certaia affinity with the divine 
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nature, and conceived themselv^ to pailicipate itu aoms^ree.- lit diet 
superior -wisdom and knowledge of the deities. 

E.V. i. 31, 1. TvamAgne prathamo Angirfi.h ruhir ima imiSnitm afiSw- 
vah Uvah mltliS, Hyadi | 2, Ttato Agm prcdhanio Angirastamah iaeir- 
devUnam parilhuBhaii vratam j 

“1. Thou, Agni, the earliest riahi Angiras, a gad, hast Been, the au- 
spicious friend of the gods 2. Thou, Agni, the earliest and most 

Angiras-like sage, administereat the ceremonial of the gods.” 

i. 66, 2. . . . Riahir tia ttulhed tikahu prasastak ityddi | 

“Like a riahi, who praises [the godsT, he (Agni) is hunous anumg 
the people,” etc. 

iii. 21, 3. . . . Riahih sreahthah aamidhjaae yajnasya pro mita Ehwa { 

“ Thou, Agni, the most eminent riahi, art kindled j be the protector 
of the sacrifice.” 

V. 29, 1. , . . Archanti tm mandah pita-dakahda tvam eaham riahir 
Indra aai dhtrah | 

“ The Maruts, endowed -with pure dispositions, worship thee; thou, 
Indra, art their wise riahi." (Sajana, however, here renders piahi by 
draahta, ” beholder.”) 

vi. 14, 2. Agnir id hi pracheiSh Agnir vedhaatamah riahih ( 

"Agni is wise; Agni is a most sage riahi.” 

viii. 6, 41. Riahir hi purvaja aai ehah iSanah yaad \ Indra ehoah- 
huyaae vaau { 

“ Thou art an anciently -Bom riahi, who alone mlest by thy might ; 
Indra thou lavishest riches,” 

viii. 16, 7. Indro brahma Indrah riahir Indrah puru pum-hutah | 
mahdn mahibhih sachlbhih \ 

“ Indra is a priest, Indra is a riahi, Indra is much invoked ; he is 
great through his great powers,” 

is. 96, 18 (= S.T. ii. 526). Rishi-manu gah riahi-irit svarahah aahaa- 
ramthah padavih havindm | 

“Soma, riahi-minded, riahi-tnaier, bestower of good, master of a thou- 
sand songs, the leader of sages," etc. 

is. 107, 7. . . . Riahir vipro viehakahanah | ivaiii kavir abhavo deva- 
vitamah ityddi | 

“ A riahi, a sage, intelligent, thou (Soma) wast a poet, most agreeable 
to the gods,” etc. 
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X. 27, 22. . , . Indraya smvad rishaye eha iikshat ] 

“ . . . Let [men] present libations to Indra, and offerings to the risM,” 
X. 112. 9. Ni shii slda ganapate ganeehu tvdm ahur vipraUmani kavi- 
ndm 1 m rite tvat kriyate hinchma are mahdm arham Mdghavani cMtram 
archa | 

“ Sit, lord of multitades, among our multitudes ; they call thee the 
greatest of sages [or poets] ; nothing is done without, or apart from, 
thee ; sing, Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.” 

X. 115, 5. Agnii, kanvatamah katwa-eakka ityadi \ 

“ Agni is the greatest of the Kanvas, the friend of Kanva,” etc. 

11. The Vedic rishis, as we have seen, expected to receive from their 
gods every variety of temporal blessings, strength, long life, offspring, 
riches, cattle, rain, food, and victory, and they also looked for forgiveness 
of their offences, and sometimes for exaltation to paradise, to the same 
benefactors. Hence it would be nothing more than we might have an- 
ticipated, if we should further ffnd them asking their different deities to 
enlighten their minds, to direct their ceremonies, to stimulate their devo- 
tion, to augment their powers of poetical expression, and to inspire them 
with religious fervour for the composition of their hymns. I think the 
following passages wiU justify this expectation by showing that the rishis 
(though, as we have seen, they frequently speak of the hymns as their 
own work) did also sometimes entertain the idea that their prayers, 
praises, and ceremonies generally, were supernaturally suggested and 
directed. ' One of the modes (if not the most important) in which this 
idea is expressed is, as we shall discover, the personiffcation of speech 
imder different appellations. The following are the passages to which 
I refer : they are — 

First, such as refer to the gods generally; 

E.V. i. 37, 4. Fra vak sardMya ghrishvaye tvesha-dyumndya iushmine ( 
hrdkma devattaih gdyata \ 

” To your vigorous, overpowering, energetic, host [of Maruts] sing 
the god-given prayer.” 

S. Y . i. 299. Tvaeh%d no daivyafh vaeha^ Parjcmyo BrahmaTmspatih \ 
pvirair hkrdtribhir Aditir nu pdtft no d/Mhtaram i/rdmanain vaekah \ 

“ May Tvashtri, Paijanya, and Brahmanaspati [prosper] our divine 
utterance ; may Aditi with her [?] sons and brothers prosper our in- 
vincible and protective utterance.” 
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In the next passage, the h 3 Tnn or prayer is spoken of as inemeeivdbU. 

B-V. i. 152, 5. Achittam hrahma jujuthur ymanah itydii | 

“ The youths received with joy the incomprehensible prayer,” etc. 

In B.V. X. 20, 10, Yimada, a rishi, is connected with the immortals: 

Agm Vimado mamaham urjonOpud amritelhih sajoskah girah deakahat 
aumatlr iydnah itgddi | 

“ 0 Agni, son of strength, Yimada, united with the inunortals, 
hastening, has brought to thee a product of thought, and beautifiil 
hymns.” 

In the two following texts the gods are said to have generated the 
hymn or prayer : 

X. 61, 7. . . . Svddhjo ajanayan hrahma devah Vaatoahpatirfi trata^&rh 
niratdkahan \ 

“ The thoughtful gods generated prayer : they fashioned Yastoshpati 
the protector of sacred rites.” 

X. 88, 8. Sukta-vdham prathanmm dd id Agnim ad id Jiavir ajana- 
yanta devah \ aa eaMm yajno abhavat tanupul^ tarn dyaur veda tampri- 
thivl tarn upajf, \ 

“ The gods first generated the hymn, then Agni, then the oblation. 
He was their sacrifice, the protector of their life. Him the Sky, the 
Earth, and the Waters know.” 

In the latter of the two following verses, Ydeh (speech) is said to be 
divine, and to have been generated by the gods. Though speech is here 
spoken of generally, and nothing is said of the hymns, still these may 
have already come to be connected with her in the minds of the Yedic 
bards, as they were afterwards regarded ns her most solemn and im- 
portant expression. 

B.Y. viii. 89, 10. Yad vdg vadanil avichetandni rdshtri devdndih nialia- 
sdda mandrd \ chatasrah fujam duduhe payumsi hva avid asydh paramatii 
jagdma | 11. Devliii vdcliam ajanaganta devda tdiii visvarupdh pasavo 
vadanti | ad no mandrd iaham urjam duhund dhenur vdg aamdn vpa 
aushtutd d etu | 

“ When Yaoh, speaking unintelligible things, queen of the gods, sat 
down, melodious, she milked forth sustenance and waters towards the 
four quarters : whither has her highest element departed ? The gods 
generated the divine Yaoh ; animals of aU kinds utter her ; jnay this 
melodious cow Yaoh, who yields us nourishment and sustenance, — ap- 
proach us, when we celebrate her praises. 
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The last verse (as ■well as Er.V. viii. 90, 16, whioh. will be quoted 
below), derives some illustratiou from the following passage of the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, p. 982 (p. 251 Bnglisb transl.), in which 
also Yach is designated as a cow : 

Yachim dheniim t^aslta \ taaifds ehaivdra^ stanah svahd-kdro vashat- 
kdro hanta-lidrah svadhd-tdrah | taayd^ dvau stanau devdlt y^ajivanti 
BvdJid-hdram cha vashat-kdram eha hanta-idrmn manuahydh svadhd-kdram 
yita/rak \ tasydh prdnah rislidblio mono vatsah \ 

“Let a man worship the cow Vaoh. She has four udders, the for- 
mulae svdhd, vashat, hanla, and svadhd. The gods live upon her two 
udders, svdJid and vasJiat ; men upon hanta ; and the fathers upon 
svadhd. Breath is her bull ; the mind, her calf.’’ 

The two verses, B..V. viii. 89, 10, and 11, ooour in the Nimkta, xi. 
28, 29. Both (in his Illustrations of that work), p. 152, says the im- 
intelligible utterance of Yach in verse 10, means thunder. "Whether 
this be the case, or not, the word appears to have a more general signi- 
fication in the next verse, and to refer to speech in general, personified 
as a divine being. The speech which all the animals utter cannot of 
course bo thunder. 

In some of the preceding verses of this hymn there is a curious refer- 
ence made to some sceptical doubts regarding the existence of Indra ; 
which I quote here, though unconnected with the present subject. 

E.Y. viii. 89, 3, 4. iV» su atomam bharata vdjayantam Indrdya aat- 
yam yadi satyam aati | Indro asti iti mmah u tvah aha kah im da- 
darsa kam alhi atavdma \ Ayam asmi jaritah pasya md iha visvd jdidfti 
abhi asmi mahnd \ ritasya md pradiso vwrddhayanti ddardiro hhuvand 
dardarimi \ 

“ Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true [hymn] if he truly 
exists. ‘ Indra does not exist,’ says some one : ‘ who has seen him ? 
whom shall we praise?’ ‘I am here, worshipper’ [answers Indra]; 
‘ behold me, I sui-pass all creatures in greatness ; the directors of the 
sacrifice augment me ; crushing, I destroy the worlds.’ ” 

Second : the next set of passages which I shall bring forward either 
refer to Sarasvati, Yach, etc. (various names of the goddess of speech, 
or different personifications of speech, or of prayer), or at least speak 
of prayeu ns divine. 

K.Y. i. 3, 11, 12. Chodayitrl aunritdndfh ehetanti sumatlndm | yaf- 
narn dadhe SaramatX | . dhiyo vihd virdjati | 
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“ Sarasvati, who farthers our hymns, and who is cognizant of our 
prayers, has sustained our sacrifice She enlightens all intellects.” 

i. 22, 10. A gnahAgne iha avaie Hotram yavishtha Bhiiratlm | Varu- 
trim Dhishandm vaha | 

“ Ering here, youthful Agni, to our help, the wives [of the gods], 
Hotra, Bharatl, Varutrl, and Dhishana.” 

{Varutri, “the eligible,” may be merely an epithet of Dhishana 
which, according to Sayana, at least, is = vdg-devi, “ the goddess of 
speech.” ) 

i. 31, 11. Jldin dkrinvan mantishasya idsanim ityddi \ 

“The gods made Ila to be the instructress of men.” (See Professor 
Wilson’s note on this passage, p. 82 of his translation of the B.Y. vol. i.) 

ii. 3, 8. Sarasvati sddimyanti dhiyaih nah lid deoi BMrail mivatv/rt- 
tih \ Tisro devih svadltayd harhir edam achhidram pdntu iarana:m ni- 
shadya { 

" May Sarasvati, perfecting our hymn, may the divine IJa, and the 
all-pervading Eharati ; may these three goddesses, seated on the place 
of sacrifice, preserve hy their power the sacrificial grass uninjured.” 
(See Prof. Miiller’s translation of part of the verse in the Jonm. Boy. 
As. Soc. for 1867, vol. iii. p. 224.) 

iii. 18, 3 Tdvad lie hrahmand vandamdnah imdm dhiyaih iata- 

seydya devlm | 

“ Worshipping thee with a prayer according to the best of my power, 
in this divine hymn, to obtain unbounded wealth.” 

iv. 43, 1. ITa n iravat hatamo yajniydndih vanddra devah hatamo 
jxishdto 1 liasya imdiii devlm amriteshu preshfhdm hridi kreshydma sush- 
tutiih suhavydxn \ 

“ Who will hear us ? which of all the objects of adoration ? which 
of all the gods will be gratified by our praises ? In the heart of whom 
among the immortals can we lodge this our divine and dearest hymn 
of praise and invocation ? ” 

vii. 34, 1. Pro iwhrd etu devl manlshd asmat sutashto raiho na vdji | 

“May prayer, brilliant and divine, proceed from us, like a well- 
fabricated chariot drawn by steeds.” 

vii. 34, 9. AIM vo devlm dhiyatn^ dadidhvam pra vo devatrd vdohaih 
krinudhvam | 

^ Compare tlio same phraso dhiyam devlm in A.V. iii. 15, 3, and daivgS vSeSS in 
A.y. Tiii. 1, 3. 
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“ Eeceive to^rards you the divine hymn ; proclaim the song for your- 
selves among the gods.” 

viii. 27, 13. Bevam devam huvenia vajasataye grinanto devyS, dhiya \ 

“ Let us invoke each of the gods to bestow riches, praising them with 
a divine hymn.” 

viii. 90, 16. Yacho-vidam vacham udirayantlih vUvalhir dhibJiir upa- 
tishthamdnilm \ detlih develhjah pari eyushim gam a md avrikta marttyo 
dabhraehetdh \ 

“ Let not any mortal of little intelligence do violence to the cow, the 
divine Vaoh, who is skilled in praise, who utters her voice aloud, who 
arrives with all the hymns, and who has come from the gods.” 

ix. 33, 5. Alhi Irahmir annelmta yalmr ritasya mdtaro marmrijyante 
divah iisum | 

“ The great and sacred mothers of the sacrifice have uttered praise : 
they decorate the child of the sky.” 

X. 71, 1. Brihaepate prathamam vdeho agraih yat prairata ndmadhe- 
yam dadhdndh \ yad eshdih sreehthiSi yad aripram dsit prend tad eshdm 
nihitafh guhd dvilt | 2. 8aktim iva titaund punanto yatra dhlrd^ manasd 
vacham akrata \ atra eaMdyah eahhydni jdnate hhadrd eehdfh lalcslmlr 
niliitd adhi vdchi \ 3. Tajnena vdehah padaviyam dyan turn anvavindann 
riehishu pravishfam \ tdm dbhritya vyadadhuh puruird tdm sapta relhdh 
dbhi sannavante \ 4. Uta tvahpasyan na dadaria vdcham nta tvahsrinvan 
na srinoti endm \ nto tvasmai tanvam visasre jdyeva patye usati suvdsdh \ 
5. Uta team sakhye sthirapUam dhur nainam kinvanty axn vdjineshu | 
adhenvd charati mdyayd esha vdchain kusruvdn aphaldm apvxhpdm \ 6. 
Yae titydja aaohi-vidam eakhdyam na tasya vdchi api hhdgo atti \ yad Im 
krinoti alakam srinoti na hi praveda sukritasya panthdm | 

“ 1. 'When, 0 Brihaspati, men sent forth the first and earliest utter- 
ance of Vach ^speech), giving a name (to things), then all which was 
treasured within them, the most excellent and spotless, was disclosed 
through love. 2. "Wherever the wise, — cleansing, as it were, meal with 
a sieve, — have uttered speech with intelligence, there Mends recognize 
[their] friendly acts ; an auspicious fortune is impressed upon their 
speech. 3. Through sacrifice they followed the track of Vach, and 
found her entered into the rishis : ” taking, they divided her into many 
portions ; her the seven poets celebrate. 4. One man, seeing, sees not 

See the use made by S'ankara of this text, above, p. 105. 
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Yach; another, hearing, hears her not; to another she discloses her 
form, as an elegantly attired and loving wife displays her person to her 
husband. 5. They say that one man has a sure defence in [her] friend- 
ship ; men cannot overwhelm him even in the conflicts (of discussion) ; 
hut that man consorts with an nnprofttable delusion who has [only] 
heard speech [Yaoh] which is [to him] without fruit or flower. 6. He 
who has abandoned his discerning friend, has no portion in Yach ; what- 
ever he hears he hears in vain ; he knows not the path of virtue.” 

The second, fourth, and fifth verses of this obscure hymn, are quoted 
in the Nirukta, iv. 10 ; i. 1 9, 20 ; and are explained in Professor Eoth’s 
lUustrations. Yoraes 2 and 4 are also quoted and interpreted in the 
Mahabhashya ; see pp. 30 and 31 of Dr. BaUantyne’s edition. The 
verse which is of most importance for my present purpose, is, however, 
the third, which speaks of Yach having “ entered into the rishis.” See 
the First Yolume of this work, pp. 254 f. The idea of Yach being 
divided into many portions will be found again below in E.Y. x. 125, 3. 

X. 110, 8 (=Yaj. S. 29, 33). J. no yajnam Bharati tfiyam etu I1& 
manuahvai iha ohetayantl \ tkro devir iarhir a iilam ayonmh Saraavati 
ivapaaalt sadaniu | 

“Let Bharat! come quickly here to our sacrifice, with IJa, who in- 
structs us like Manush [or like a man], and with Sarasvati : let these 
three goddesses, skilful in rites, sit down upon this beautiful sacrificial 
grass.” 

X. 125, 3. Aliam rashtrl sangamanl vasunam cMTcitushl prathama 
yajniyunSm j tiim mu, deva vyadadhuh purutrd IhuristhCitrdm hhuri 
avesayantlm | 4. Maya so annam atti yo vipasyati yah praniti ya Im 
irinoti uktam | amantavo mam te upa Icshiyanti srttdhi sruta Sraddhkam 
te vadami [ 5. Aham ova svayam idaih vadami jushtam devebhir uta md- 
mtshebhih \ yam hdmaye taffi tarn ttgraih krinomi tarn brahmdnatn tom 
risMih tam sumedham | 

“ 3. I am the queen, the centre of riches, intelligent, the first of the 
objects of adoration : the gods have separated me into many portions, 
have assigned me many abodes, and made me widely pervading. 4. He 
who has insight, he who lives, he who hears [my] sayings, eats food 
through me. These meu dwell in my vicinity, devoid of understand- 
ing. Listen, thou who art learned, 1 declare to thee what is worthy of 
belief. 5. It is even I myseK who make known this which is agreeable 

17 
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both to goda and men. Him whom 1 love I make terrible, [1 make] 
him a priest, [I make] him a rithi, [I make] him intelligent.” " 

z. 176, 2. Pra devam detsya dhiya hharata Jdtavedasam havyd no 
vakshad dnushak \ 

“By divine grayer bring hither Jatayedaa: may he present onr ob- 
lations in order.” 

z. 177, 1. Patangam aktam amroeya mSyayd hrida poky anti manasa 
vipasehitdh | samudre antah havayo viehakthate marlehindm padam 
ichhanti vedhasah | 2. Patango vdcham manasd hibhatUi tarn Grandharvo 
avadad ga/rhhe anta^ | tdih dyotamdnain avaryam manuhdm ritaaya pade 
kavayo nipUrdi | 

“ 1. Sages behold with the heart and mind the Bird illuminated by the 
wisdom of the Asura ; the wise perceive him in the (aerial) ocean : the 
intelligent seek after the abode of his rays. 2. The Bird cherishes 
speech with his mind : the Gandharva hath uttered her in the womb : 
the bards preserve in the place of sacred rites this shining and celestial 
intellect.” (See also z. 189, 3, viih patang&ya dhlyate.) 

Third ; I shall now adduce the passages in which other Vedio deities, 
whether singly or in concert, are spoken of as concerned in the pro- 
duction of the hymns : 

Aditi, — In B.V. viii. 12, 14, Aditi is mentioned as fulfilling this 
function ; 

Tad lita avardje Aditih atomam Indraya jijanat puru-prakaatam utaye 
ityadi 1 

“ When Aditi generated for the self-resplendent Indra ahymn abound- 
ing in praises, to supplicate succour,” etc. 

Agni, — B.V. i. 18, 6, 7. — Sadasa^atim adbhatam priyam Zndraaya 
' kdmyam ) sanim medham aydaiaham j yaamdd rite na siddhyati yajno 
vipaschifas ehana | aa dhimdUi yogam invati | 

“ 6. 1 have resorted, for wisdom, to Sadasaspati (Agni), the wonder- 
ful, the dear, the beloved of Indra, the beneficent; (7) without whom 

^ This passage, which is coiainoiily understood of Yach, occurs also in the Atharva- 
veda, iv. 30, 2ff., hut with some Tarigua readings, as dvtiayantah for dveiayanitmf 
and hyaddlieyam for sraddhivami otc. The hymn in translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 
Ess. i, 32,^ or p. 16 of 'Williams and Norgato’s edition. Professor Whitney, as I learn 
from a private communieation with which he has fayonred me, is of opinion that 
there is nothing in the language of the hymn which is specially appropriate to Yach, 
BO as to justify the ascription of it to hex aa the supposed utterer. 
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the saciifice of the wise does not sncceed : he promotes the course of 
our hymns.” 

iv. 5, 3. Satm dvi-barhah mahi iigma-bhrithtih sahaara-retah vrishdbhat 
tuvisktndn \ pndam no, gar apagulham vividvdn Agnir mdkyark pra id u 
vochad mamsham | 6. Idam me Agne hiyate pdvaka aminaie gwrwm bha- 
nik na manma \ Brihad dadhatha dhrishata gdbhlram yahvam priahtham 
prayaad aaptadhutu | 

“ Agni occupying two positions, the fierce-flaming, the infinitely' 
prolific, the vigorous, the powerful, who knows the great hymn, mys- 
terious as the track of a [missingl] cow, has declared to me the know- 
ledge [of it]. 6. To me who am feeble, though innoxious, thou, o Agni, 
the luminous, hast given, as a heavy load, this great, profound, and ex- 
tensive Frishtha hymn, of seven elements, with efficacious oblations.” 

iv. 6, 1. 2\!am hi visvam abM aai manma pra vedhaaai chit tiraai 
maniahdm \ 

“ Thou presidest over all thoughts [or prayers] ; thou augmentest the 
inteUigence of the sage.” 

iv. 11, 3. 2had Agne Icdvyd tvad maniahda tvad ukthd jdyante 
rddhydni \ 

“Prom thee, Agni, are generated poetic thoughts; from thee the 
products of the mind ; from thee effective hymns.” 

X. 21, 5. Agnir jdto Athareand vidad visvdni kdvyd | 

“ Agni, generated by Atharvan, is acquainted with all ■wisdom.” 

X. 91, 8 MedhdJidram vidathaaya praaddhanam Agnim ityddi \ 

“Agni, the giver of understanding, the accomplisher of sacriflce.” 

X. 4, 5. Yad vo vayam pramindmo vratdni viduahdih devdh aviduata- 
rdaah ( Agnia fad viavam dprindti vidvdn yebhir devdn ritabhih kalpa- 
ydti I Yai pdhatrd vianaad ddna-dahahuh na yajnaaya manvate martyd- 
aah I Agnia tad liotd hratuvid vijdtmn yajiahtlto devdn ritteao yajdti | 

“ When, 0 [ye] gods, we, the most unwise among the wise, transgress 
the ordinances of your worship, the wise Agni completes them all, at 
the stated seasons which he assigns to the gods. When men, devoted 
to sacrifice, do not, from their ignorance, rightly comprehend the mode 
of worship, Agni, the skilful sacrificer, and most eminent of priests, 
knowing the ceremonial, worships the gods at the proper seasons.” 

(As rites and hymns were closely united in the practice of the early 
Indians, the latter finding their application at the former; if Agni was 
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supposed to be tbe director of the one, viz., the oblations, hemight easily 
come to be also regarded as aiding in the production of the other — the 
hymns. Verse 4 occurs also in the A.V. xix. 59, I, 2, where, however, 
aprinatu is read instead of aprinuti, and in place of the words yeihir 
devan, etc., at the close of the verse, we have, somaS eha yo hrahmanan 
a vivesa ! “and Soma, who entered into the priests.”) 

Brahnanaspati. — ^R.V. i. 40, 5, 6. Pra nanam Brahmanaspatir man~ 
traffi vadati uMhyam | yasminn Indro Varuno Mitrah Aryamd devah 
okdfhsi ehakrir'e | Tam id vochema vidatheehu samihuvam mantram devah 
anehasam ityddi \ 

“ Brahmanaspati (abiding in the worshipper’s mouth, according to 
the scholiast) TittoTS the hymn accompanied with praise, in which the 
gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, have made their abode. Let 
ns utter, gods, at sacrifices, that spotless hymn, conferring felicity.” 
(Both in his Lexicon considers ohts to mean “good pleasure,” “ satis- 
faction.” See also his Essay on Brahma and the Brahmans, Journal of 
the Germ. Or. Soc. i. 74.) 

Brihaspati. — B.V. ii. 23, 2. Uardh iva aHryo jyoiiaM maho viheshum 
ij janiid trahmanum aai \ 

“ As the sun by his lustre instantly generates rays, so art thou (Byi- 
haspsti) the generator of all prayers.” 

X. 36, 5. A Indro baridh aidatu pinvatdm lid Brihaapatify idmahhir 
rikvo archatu | 

“ Let Indra sit upon the sacred grass ; let I].a abound in her gifts ; 
let the bard Brihaspati offer praise with hymns.” 

ffondtoT’d.— According to Professor Both (see under the word in his 
Lexicon) the Gandharva is represented in the Veda as a deity who 
knows and reveals the secrets of heaven, and divine truths in general ; 
in proof of which he quotes the following texts : 

B.V. X. 139, 5. Viivdvaeur abhi tad no gri^tu divyo Gandharvo 
rajaao vimanah | Yad vd ghd aatyam vda yad na vidma dhiyo hinvdno 
dhiyah id nah a/vyd^ 

“ May the celestial Gandharva Visvavasu, who is the measurer of 
the atmosphere, declare to us that which is true, or which we know 
not. May he stimulate our hymns, and may he prosper our hymns. 

A.V. ii. 1, 2 . Pra tad voehed awpitatyaoidodn Gandharva dhdma para- 
mam gukd yat | 
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“May the Gandharra, who knows the (secret of) immortality, de- 
clare to us that supreme and mysterious abode.” 

Indra. — B..V. iii. 64, 17. Mahat tad vah Itamyai eharu nama yad ha 
devaJi hjiavatha visve Indr6 | aahhd ^ibhuhhih ptiruliiita priyehhw imam 
dhiyam sataye takshata nah \ 

“ Great, o sage deities, is that cherished distinction of yours, that 
ye are all associated with Indra. Do thou, much invoked (Indra), our 
friend,' with the beloved Eibhus, fah'icate (or dispose) this hymn for 
our welfare.” (This may merely mean that Indra was asked to give a 
favourable issue to the prayer of the worshipper, not to compote his 
hymn for him. See Roth’s Lexicon, under the word tahth, 3.) 

vi. 62, 3. Team Icaviih eliodayah ariaaatiiv ityadi | 

“ Thou (Indra) didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his. 
hymns,” etc. (Sayana renders arkatvctau, “for the sake of finding 
food.”) 

vi. 18, 15. Krishva Icrittw akritaih yat t« asU uktka^ navlyo jana- 
yatva yajnaih | 

“ Energetic (Indra), do what thou hast never yet done ; gmerate a 
new hymn with the sacrifices.” 

vi. 34, 1. Sam elia tue jagmur gira^ Indra purvir vi oka tvad yanti 
vibhvo manlthdh \ 

“ Many hymns are congregated in thee, o Indra, and numerous pro- 
ducts of the mind issue from thee.” (This half-verse has been already 
quoted in p. 227.) 

vi. 47, 10. Indra mfila mdhyaih jivatum ieheka ckodaya dhiyam ayato 
na dhdram \ Yat kinoka akaih tvdyur idamvadami tajjmhasva kridhi ma 
devavantam | 

“ 0 Indra, gladden me, decree life for me, sharpen my inteUect like 
tho edge of an iron instrument. Whatever I, longing for thee, now 
utter, do thou accept ; give me divine protection.” (Compare with the 
word chodaya the use of the word praehodaydt in the Gayatri, E.V. iii. 
62, 10, which will be given below.) 

vii. 97, 3. Tam u namasa havirlhih auievam Brahmanaspatidk, grimshe \ 
Indraih iloko mahi daivyah sishaktu yo brahmatm devakritasya r&ja | 5. 
Tam a no arkam amnt&yajushtam ime dkasur amrifasah pwrajah ityadi | 

“3.1 invoke with reverence and with offerings the beneficent Brah- 
manaspati. Let a great and divine song celebrate Indra, who is king 
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of the prayer maie hj the gods. 5. May these ancient immortals make 
this our hymn acceptable to the immortal,” etc. 

■viii. 13, 7. Pratm-vaj janaya girak srinudM jaritttr havam j 
“ As of old, generate hymns ; hear the invocation of thy worshipper.” 
viii, 52, 4. Sapratnatha lavi-v^dhah Indro vakasya vahshanih \ 

“ Indra was of old the promoter ef the poet, and the augm^uter of 
the song.” 

viii. 78, 6. Yaj jdyatha a/pdrvya Maghavan Yrittra-hatyaya \ tat pri- 
thivlm apratliayaa tad astdbhnah uta dyam | 7. Tat te yajno yayata tad 
m'kah uta haskriti^ \ tad visvam ahhihhur asi yaj j&tam yach ohajantvam | 
“ "When, o unparalleled Maghavan, thou wast bom to slay Vnttra, 
thou didst then spread out the earth (the broad one) and sustain the 
sky ; then thy saciidce was produced, thert the hymn, and the haskriti : 
(since) then thou surpassest everything that has been, or shall be, bom.” 

Here therefore the hymn is asserted to be as old as Indra ; though 
nothing more need be meant than that hymns then began to be pro- 
duced. The hymn in which this verse occurs is not necessarily meant. 

X. 112, 9. Ni shu sida ganapate ganeshu team dhur vipratamaih kavl- 
ndm, 1 na rite tvat kriyate kinehana are maham arkam Maghavan ehitram 
aroha \ 

“Lord of assemblies, sit amid our multitudes; they call thee the 
wisest of poets. Nothing is done without, or apart from thee ; sing, o 
Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.” (Already quoted in p. 252.) 

Indra and Vishnu . — ^K.V. vi. 69, 2. Td vihdsdm janitdrd matindm 
Indra- Vishnu kalasd soma-dhdnd \ Pra vdm girah iasyamdndl} avantu 
pra stomdso giyamdndsah arkaih [ 

“Indra and Yishnu, ye who are the generators of aU. hymns, who 
are the vessels into which soma is poured, may the praises which are 
now recited gratify you, and the songs which are chaunted with en- 
comiums.” 

Indra and Varum. — The following passage is not, properly speaking, 
a portion of the Sig-veda, as it is part of one of the Yalakhilyas or apo- 
cryphal additions (described in Yol. II. p. 210), which are found in- 
serted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th Mandala. From its 
style, however, it appears to be nearly as old as some parts of the E.Y. 

xi. 6. Indravarund yad rishibhyo manishdfn, vdcho matiih srutam 
adattam ogre | ydni sthdndny asryanta dhlrah yajnaih tam)d,nds tapasd 
'bhyapaiyam | 
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“ India and Varnna, I hare seen through. auBtere-ferroui that ■which 
ye formerly gave to the lishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred 
lore, and all the places which the sages created, when performing sacri- 
fice.” (See Yol. II. p. 220.) 

The Marute. — B..Y. ■viii. 78, 3. Pra va^ TndrSya hrihate Marwto hrdh- 
■ma arehata \ 

“ Sing, Maruts, your hymn to the great India.” (Compare verse 1, 
of the same hymn, and the words hrahmahritd M&rviena ganena in 
iii. 32, 2.) 

Puehati. — E.Y. x. 26, 4. Maihsimahi tva vayam aemakam drna Pushan 
matindm eha sadhanam vi^rdndrh cha adhavam | 

“ ~We have called thee to mind, divine Pushan, the accomplisher of 
our hymns, and the stimulator of sages.” (The first clause of this, how- 
ever, may merely mean that the god gives effect to the wishes expressed 
in the hymns. Compare vi. 56, 4 : Yad adya tvd pttruskfuta Iravdma 
doM'a mantumah | tat »u no manma sddkaya | “ AccompUsh for us the 
(objects of the) hymn, which we utter to thee to-day, o powerful and 
•wise god.” 

Savitri. — E.Y. iii. 62 (= S.Y. ii. 812, and Yaj. S. iii. 35). Tat 8a- 
vitur varenyam hhargo devasya dhimahi | dhiyo yo nah praohodaydt | 

“ "We have received that excellent glory of the divine Savitri; may 
he stiraulate our understandings [or hymns, or rites].” 

(This is the celebrated Gayatri, the most sacred of aU the texts in 
the Yeda. See Colebrooke’s Mice. Ess. i. pp. 29, 30, 127, and 175; or 
pp. 14, 15, 78, and 109 of WiUiamB and Norgate’s ed. Benfey (S.Y. 
p. 277) translates the Gayatri thus : “ May we receive the glorious 
brightness of this, the generator, of the god who shaE prosper our 
works.” On the root from which the word dhimahi is derived, and its 
sense, see also Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, s.vv. dhd and dhi ; and 
compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the Yeda,” Journ. Eoy. 
As. Soo. p. 372. 

The Linga Parana (Part II. sec. 48, 5 ff., Bombay lithographed ed.) 
gives the following “ varieties ” of the Gayatri, adapted to modern' 
Shiva worship : 

Odyatri-lheddh | Tatpurushdya vidmaJie vdg-viiuddhaya dhimahi | 
Tan nah S'ivah praehodaydt | Oandmlikayai vidmahe harma-sidihyai 
eha dhimahi | Tm no Gann praehodaydt | Tatpwashdya vidmahe Maha- 
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Amaya AMmahi ] Tan no JRudraA praehodayat \ Tatpwrmhaya viAmahe 
Vahtratunddya AMmahi ] Tan no Bantih praehodayat ] Mahasendya vid- 
mahe vag-visuddhaya dhlmahi \ Tan nah Skandah praehodayat | Tikshna- 
sringdya viAmahe Vedapdddya dhimahi ] Tan no Vrishah praoJiodayad 
ityddi I 

“1. "We contemplate That Puruaha, we meditate “ him who is pure in 
speech; may That S'iva stimulate us. 2. We contemplate Ganambika, 
and we meditate Karmasiddhi (the accomplishment of works) ; may 
That Gaurl stimulate us. 3. We contemplate That Furusha, and we 
meditate Mahadeva ; may that Kudra stimulate us. 4. We contemplate 
That Purusha, and we meditate Vaktratunda (Ganesa); may That 
Danti (the elephant) stimulate us. 5. We contemplate Mahasena 
(Kartikeya, and we meditate him who is pure in speech ; may That 
Skanda stimulate us. 6. We contemplate Tikshnasringa (the sharp- 
homed), and we meditate the Yeda-footed; may Vrisha (the hull) 
stimulate us.” 

Soma. — E.Y. vi. 47, 3. Ayam me pltah udiya/rtti vdeham ayam mani- 
shdm tiSatlm ajlgah | 

“This [soma], when drunk, stimulates my speech [or hymn] ; this 
called forth the ardent thought.” 

It may he said that this and the other following texts relating to 
Soma, should not he quoted as proofe that any idea of divine inspiration 
was entertained by the ancient Indian bards, as they can mean nothing 
more than that the rishis were sensible of a stimulating effect on their 
thoughts and powers of expression, produced by the exhilarating 
draughts of the juice of that plant in which they indulged. But the 
rishis had come to regard Soma as a god, and apparently to he passion- 
ately devoted to his worship. See the Second Yolume of this work, 
pp. 470 ff., and especially pp. 474, 476 ; and my account of this deity 
in the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society for 1865, pp. 135 ff. 

Compare what is said of the god Dionysus (or Bacchus) in the Bacchsc 
of Euripides, 294 : 

Mams 8*4 8al/wr 88e’ rh yhp 

Kal r8 luanutfs namithv iriiAAV ?X^i. 

"Oray yip i 0eis ’as t8 aSp,’ (\9p iro\4s, 

Atysiy rh p4\Aov robs lupnvtras .itoui. 

“ I letain here this sense of the word, which is prohahly the most commonly 
leoeiTed. 
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“ And this deity is a prophet. For Bacchic excitement and raring hare in them 
much prophetic power. For when this god enters in force into the body, he causes 
those who rare to foretell the future.” 

B.y. viii. 48, 3. Apuma somam amritdh abhuma aganma jyoUr mi- 
dama devcin \ him nUnam asiiian krimvad ar&tih Mm u dhdrttir amrita 
martyasga \ 

“"We have drunk the soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, wo have known the gods ; what can an enemy now 
do to us ? what can the malioe of any mortal effect, o immortal god?”“ 

(This passage is quoted in the commentary of Gaudapada on the 
Sankhya Karika, verse 2, and is translated (incorrectly as regards the 
last clause), by Prof. 'Wilson, in p. 13 of his English version.) 

A curious parallel to this last Yedic text is to be found in the 
satirical drama of Euripides, the Cyclops, 578 ff. ; though there, of 
course, the object is merely to depict the drunken elevation of the 
monster Polyphemus : 

*0 5* oupav^^ flat trvfifiejjttyfievos SoKei 
<p4p€ff6at, tow Aidy re rbw Opovov 
A^itrew rh Trap re Saifropwp ayyhv vcJSas. 

“ The sky, commingled with the earth, appears 
To whirl around; I seo the throne of Jove, 

And aU the awful glory of the gods.” 

E.Y. ix. 25, 5. Arutho j&myan giralf Soma^ pavate dyuihag Indram 
gaclichan kavilcratvh \ 

“ The ruddy Soma, generating hymns, with the powers of a poet (or 
with the understanding of a sage), united with men, is purified, resort- 
ing to Indra.” 

ix. 76, 4 PUd matlndm asamashta-kdvyah | 

“ [Soma] father of our hymns, of incomparable wisdom.” 

ix. 95, 2. Harik, srijdnah pathydm ritasya iyartti vdcham ariteva 
ndvam \ devo devdnditt guhjdni ndma dvishkrinoti barhishi prai'dehe \ 

!o This text may he versified as follows : 

We've quaflTed the somo bright, 

And are immortal grown ; 

We’ve entered into light. 

And all the gods have known. 

'What foeman now can harm. 

Or mortal vex us, more } 

Through thee, beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar. 
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“ The golden [Soma] when poured out along the path of the cere- 
mony, Bends forth his voice, as a rower propels a boat. A god, he 
reveals the mysterions natures of the gods to the hard upon the sacred 
grass.” (See R.Y. ii. 42, 1, and x. 116, 9, quoted in p. 240.) 

ix. 96, 5 (= S.V. ii. 293-5). Somah pavate janita matln&fn janitu 
dm janita prithivydA | janita, Agner janita. tHryasya janita Indrasija 
janita utaVishnoh \ 6. Brahma devanam padavlhlcavvndtnrishir viprunCim 
mahiaho mrigUndm | ^yeno gridhrdnam avadhitir vanandm Sonia^ pavi- 
tram ati eti relhan ( 7. Pr&vitipad v&chah Urmim na aindhvr girah 
aomah pavamdno manishd.h ityddi | • 

“ Soma is purified, he who is the generator of hymns, of Dyaus, of 
Prithivl, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Vishnu. 6. Soma, who 
is a brahman-priest among the gods (or priests), “ a leader among the 
poets, a rishi among sages, a bufialo among wild beasts, a falcon among 
vultures, an axe amid the forests, advances to the filter with, a sound. 
The purified Soma, like the sea rolling its waves, has poured forth 
songs, hymns, and thoughts,” etc. (See Benfey’s translation of this 
passage in his Sama-veda, pp. 238 and 253 ; and Nirukta-pariSishta, 
ii. 12, 13.) 

Va/rum. — R.V. viii. 41, 5, 6. To dharttd Vhuvandndih yah uarSnam 
apiehyd veda ndmdni guhyd j aa kavi^ kdvyd pum rupam dyavr iva 
puahyati . . . . { Yaamin viiodni kdvyd chakre ndhhir ivi iritu ityadi | 

“ He who is the upholder of the worlds (Yaruna), who knows the 
secret and mysterious natures of the cows, he, a sage [or poet], manifests 

sage [or poetical] works, as the sky does many forms In him all 

sage works abide, as the nave within a wheel,” etc. (See II.Y. vii. 
87, 4, in p. 248, and ix. 95, 2, above, in this page.) 

Varum, Mitra, and Aryaman. — ^E.Y. vii. 66, 11. Vi ye dadhuh kara- 
dam mdsam dd ahar yajnam aktum cha ad richam | anapyam Varuno 
Mitralj, Aryanid kshatram rdjdna^ ukata | 

“ The kings, Yarupa, Mitra, and Aryaman, who made the autumn, 
the month, and then the day, the sacrifice, night, and then the Eich, 
possess an unrivalled power.” ” 

” It appears from Prof. Benfey*8 note on S.Y. ii. 294 (=E.Y. ii. 96, 6, quoted 
here), that the scholiast on that passage makes devanam = ritvtjam, “priests." 

As this \em ascribes the formation of the Rich to the gods who are named in 
it, my remark, in p. 3 above, that the Purusha Siikta contains “ the only passage in 
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The following passage of the Eig-veda has (as we haTe seen above, 
p. 69, note 79, and p. 75) been quoted by Indian commentators and 
apborists to prove the eternity of the Veda, on its own authority : 

E.V. viii. 64, 6. Tasmai nanam ahhidyava vachd Virupa nityaya | 
vrishne ohodaava sushfutim \ 

“Send forth praises, Virupa, to this heaven-aspiring and prolific 
Agni, with perpetual mice” (See i. 45, 3, etc., quoted above, p. 220.) 

There is, however, no reason whatever to suppose that the words 
nityaya vdoh& mean anything more than perpetual voice. There is no 
ground for imagining that the rishi entertained any such conception as 
became current among the systematic theologians of later times, that 
his words were eternal. The word nitya is used in the same sense 
“perpetual” in E.V. ix. 12, 7 (=S.Y. ii. 55, 2), where it is said of 
Soma : nitya-sfotro vanaepafir dhlndm anfar ityddi | “ The monarch of 
the woods, eontinually-praued, among the hymns,” etc., as weE as in 
the two foUowing texts : 

E.V. ix. 92, 3. — Somah pundnah, sadah eti niiyam ityddi | 

“ The pure Soma comes to 'his perpetual abode [or to his abode com- 
tinually'\, etc. 

X. 39, 14 (quoted above, p. 236). Nityditi na tunurSi tanayaih da- 
dJidndh \ 

“ Continuing the series like an unbroken line of descendants.” 

The tenor of the numerous texts adduced in this Section seems 
clearly to establish the fact that some at least of the ancient Indian 
rishis conceived themselves to be prompted and directed, in the com- 
position of their hymns and prayers, by supernatural aid, derived from 
various deities of their pantheon. It may add force to the proof de- 
rived from these texts, and show that I am the less likely to have mis- 
understood their purport and spirit, if I adduce some evidence that a 
similar conception was not unknown in another region of the ancient 
Indo-European world, and that the expressions in which the early 
Grecian bards laid claim to an inspiration emanating from the Muses, 
or from Apollo, were not mere figures of speech, but significant, origin- 
ally, of a popular belief. Most of the foUowing passages, fr:om Heeded 

the hymns of the B.V. in which the creation of the Vedas is described,” requires some 
qualification. 
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and Homer, in which this idea is enunciated, aie referred !to in Mr.' 
Grote’s History of Greece, i. 478. 

Hesiod, Theogony, 22 : 

'Ai vi noS' ’HffioSay itaXV ^S(Sa|ai' &oiSV 
’'Apvas voifiaivovB' 'EKtK&yos diro ^aOeoto. 

TSvSe Se fie vp^ariara. 0£al itftiis fiuBov lEetmVi 

MoScrai *0\vfnrtdSeSj Kovpeu Alos 

noi/i^Kcs & 7 pauXoi, xdic' i\4yxfa, yeurreptfitoy, 

‘'iSfity ij/eiSea voWd Xeyeiy drd/iotyty dfiotdf 
’^iSfiey S', cut' tSeXafifyt iXijBea fivOiiaaffSat, 

Hipaaay KoSpai luyoKm Aloi apTiiireim' 

Ka^ fioi tTKryirrpov ^Sov, Sdupvris dptBrtXeos BCoy, 

Apetl/acat BTirprdy' iydirysviray Bd fiot &v5^i/ 

@elriy, iis HKflotpu rd t ’ iairdpeva, irpd r' iiyra, 

Kai fxe KeXovff vftveTy ptaKdpay yiyos dtfv idyratv^ 

24>Si t’ imdt vpSrdy re xal Btrrepoy lu^y dEtScii'. 

“ The Muses onee conferred the do-wet 
On Hesiod of poetic power, 

As underneath the sacred steep 
Of Helicon he fed his sheep. 

And thus they spake, ‘Inglorious race 
Of rustic shepherds, gluttons base. 

Full many fictions -we can weave 
'Which by their truthlike air deceive; 

But, know, we also have the skill 
. True tales to tell, whene’er we will.’ 

They spake, and gave into my hand 
A fair luxuriant lanrel wand; 

And breathed into me speech divine. 

That two-fold science might ho mine; 

That fiiture scenes I might unveil. 

And of the past unfold the tale. 

They bade me hymn the race on high 
Of blessed gods who never die ; 

And evermore begin my lays, 

And end them, with the Muses’ praise.” 

Hesiod, Theogony, 94 : 

’Ek yip Mowday kuI IkujS^Xov ’ATniXXwvor 
"AyBpfS doiSol ia<rty x^dya koI KiSapiirral, 

’£k Si Athr Boo-iXfier. 

" The bards who strike the lyre and sing. 

From Fhmhus and the Muses spring ; 

From Jove's high race descends the king.” 

The following are the words in which the author of the Iliad invokes 
the aid of the Muses, to qualify him for enumerating the generals of 
the Grecian host (Iliad, ii. 484) : 
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tavere yvi' fuii MoSrn OKiitieia Saftir' 

yap Btai itrrt vdpeirre re tirre re Triartfy 
*H/iei5 Sc KKeot Ztov ixaZopLev ovSe ri i3}iev, 

“ Tell me the troth, ye Muaea, teU, 

Ye who on high Oljmpns dweE ; 

For, omnipresent, ye can scan 
'Whate'erer on earth is done by man. 

Whilst we ragae ntmonrs only leara 
And nothing certain can discern.” 

But the Muses could also take away, as well as impoit, the gift of 
song, as appears &oni Iliad, ii. 594 ff. : 

^V0a re Movaai 

^Avropevai Bdfivpiv rha Spijuca mtStrav doiSijs' 

Stcuto ydp ivxd/ievos vucnrepev^ Utirep htr duTsd 
Mouff'ai deiSoieVj Kovpeu AtSs 0171 ^x 011 ). 

*Ai Sc xa^a-ipevat r^pZy Betray^ dvrap aolS^y 
BtairealTiv dtpeXovro, Kol eK\e\a0oy xtBaptarity. 

“ 'Twas there the Muses, we are told, 

Encountered Thamyris of old. 

He boasted that the minstrel throng 
To him must yield the prize of song ; 

Yes, even although, among the rest, 

The Muses should the palm contest. 

Aware of his presumption, they 
Both took his skill in song away, 

And power to wake the tuneful lyre 
And struck him blind, in rengeful ire,” 

The following passages from the Odyssey refer to Memodocus, the 
bard who sang at the court of Alcinous, Sing of the Phteacians (Odys- 
sey, viii. 43 ff.) : KbXcWSc Sc Scion doiS*, 

Aijfi^SoKov' yap ^€^5 iript Bvkcv 
Tcpircii', Sthtt} 6vp.bs iirarpvvrfiriy df[9uv. 

** And go, tho bard divine invite ; — 

The god hath given him skill 
By song all others to delight, 

"Whenever he may ’will, 

Odyssey, viii. 62 ff. : 

Knpu| S’ iyyvBev f[\Bey dyuv ipifipoy dofSbr* 

Ttr irepi Mouir’ etplKrjae SfSou S' dyaBoy re KOKitv re, 

*O^0a?k/xwy piy d/ieptre BlBov S' ijBetav doTS^y, 

“ The herald came, and within him brought 
The hard whom aU with longing sought. 

The Muse's darling, he had good 
As well as ill Irom her received ; 

With power of dulcet song endued, 

But of his eyesight too bereaved.” , 
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Here the Muse is described as the arbitress of the bard’s destiny in 
other points besides the gift and withdrawal of song. 

Odyssey, viii. 73: 

MoSa' Sp’ aatShr drijKtv ieiSi/tanu icKla dySpSy k.t.A. 

“ Stirr’d by the Mose the bard extoU’d 
In song the deeds of warriors bold.” 

A little further on, THysses says of Demodocns (Odyssey, Tiii. 479 ff.): 

nain yip dvflpdvaiffiy iwtxSoytouriy doiSol 
TipV l/ipopal cicri Koi dtSsSr, Wek’ Kps ir^car 
''Otp.as Kada' ^8i8a|€, ^(\7}ire 6e ^vXoy iotiuy, 

” All mortal men with awe regard. 

And hononiably treat, the bard ; 

Because the Muse bos taught him lays, 

And dearly loves his tuneful race.” 

And again he addresses him thus (Odyssey, viii. 467) : 

ATi/idtoK*, e'e Bporuv itvlCop^ avdvruv. 

'H ai ya MeSa' ^SlSa|6 Aibr iraii, 4 <re y Av^AAui'. 

Aliiv yip KOfi Kdupov ’Axaiuv ttroy ielSets, k.t.A. 

“ Demodocns, beyond the rest 
Of mortals 1 esteem thee blest. 

For thee, the Muse, love’s child, has taught, 

Or Phoebus in thee skill has wrought; 

So perfectly thou dost relate 
The story of the Argives’ fate.” “ 

Fhemins, the Ithacan minstrel, thus supplicates Ulysses to spare his 
life (Odyssey, xxii. 345 fif.): 

’Aut^ toi pcTdirctrS’ fuireTai, fiKev doiSilv 
Xli^pvris, 8t TS SsoKTi nai iySpiiarouriy ielSu, 

’AvToSISwcTor if Itpd, Sets Se pot iy ipptoly ttpas 
IlayTotaj ^yr^vyey, 

“ Thou soon wilt grieve, if thou the bard shouldst slay. 

To gods as well as men who poors bis lay. 

Self-taught I am ; and yet within my mind 
A god hath gendered strains of every kind.” 

“ That is,” says Mr. Grote, ” Demodocus has either been inspired as a poot by 
the muse, or as a prophet by Apollo, for the Homeric Apollo is not the god of song. 
Ealchas, the prophet, receives his inspiration from Apollo, who confers upon him the 
same knowledge, both of past and futoie, as the Muses give to Hesiod.” But does 
not this passage (Odyssey viii. 488) rather show that the Homeric ApoUo was the god 
of song, as well as the bestower of prophetic intuitiou ; and do we not loom the same 
Brom Iliad, i. 603 > In any ease, it is quite clear from Theog. 84, quoted above, that 
Hesiod regarded ApoUo in this character. 
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The early Greeks believed that the gift of prophecy also, as -well as 
that of song, was imparted by the gods to mortals. This appears both 
from Hesiod, as already quoted, and from the following passage of Homer 
(Iliad, i. 69) : 

KdXxas 0ca'Tap({iis, omvoTr6\av Sf»vras, 

*Os ifSii TO t' tiiira rd t' iaadiieva, irfd t’ Idvra, 

Kal ir^teaa* Tiy^trai^ 'Axatav '*l\tov HiirUf 
* ‘Hv Sia ncarroaAvr)V, 6t vope ^oi$os ‘AirdKKay- 
“ Of augurs wisest, Calchas knew 
Things present, past, and future too. 

By force of that divining skill, 

Youehsafed to him by Phoebus* will, 

The Grecian fleet he safely bore 
Prom Aulis* bay to llion’s shore.” 

It is thus argued by Mr. Grote that the early Greeks really believed 
in the inspiration of their bards by the Muses (History of Greece, 
i. 477 ff.): 

“His [the early Greek’s] faith is ready, literal and uninquiring, 
apart from all thought of disciiminating fact from fiction, or of detect- 
ing hidden and symbolized meaning : it is enough that what he hears 
be intrinsically plausible and seductive, and that there be no special 
cause to provoke doubt. And if indeed there were, the poet overrules 
such doubts by the holy and all-sufficient authority of the Muse, whose 
omniscience is the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause 
of his success. The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, 
thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the an- 
cient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon what we read. The 
poet — like the prophet, whom he so much resembles — sings under 
heavenly guidance, inspired by the goddess to whom he has prayed for 
her assisting impulse. She puts the words into his mouth and the in- 
cidents into his mind ; he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ, and 
speaking from her revelations. As the Muse grants the gift of song to 
whom she wiU, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and 
the most consummate human genius is then left silent and helpless. It 
is true that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring and the poet sing- 
ing a tale of past times, have passed from the ancient epic to compo- 
sitions produced under very different circumstances, and have now de- 
generated into unmeaning forms of speech ; but they gained ourrem^ 
originally in their genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from 
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the beginning written or recited, the predicate of ainging would never 
have been ascribed to them ; nor would it ever have become customary 
to employ the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begun when her agency was invoked 
and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry, 
and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age unknown ; the 
simple faith of the time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination 
and feeling are exalted ; and inspired authority is at once understood, 
easily admitted, and implicitly confided in.” 

If we extend our researches over the pages of Homer, we shall 
speedily discover numerous other instances of a belief in divine inter- 
ference in human affairs, not merely (1) in the general government of 
the world, in the distribution of good and evil, and the allotment of the 
diversified gifts, intellectual, moral, and physical, which constitute the 
innumerable varieties of human condition, but also (2) in the way of 
special suggestion, guidance, encouragement, and protection, afforded to 
individuals. 

niustrations of the general control exercised by the gods over the 
fortunes of mankind may be found in the following passages of the 
Iliad, — xiii. 730 ff., and of the Odyssey, — i. 347 f. ; iv. 236 f. ; vi. 
188 f. ; viii. 167-175 ; xvii. 218, 485 ff. 

The following are illustrations of the special interference of the gods 
on behalf of their favourites : Iliad, i. 194 ff., 218; iii. 380 ff.; v. Iff.; 
vii. 272; xiii. 60 f., 435; xvi. 788 ff.: — Odyssey, i. 319 ff.; iii. 26ff. ; 
xiv. 216 f., 227 ; xvi. 159 ff.® Of the latter class of passages, I quote 
two specimeus. 

Odyssey, i. 319 ff. : 

'H iliv lip 6s eiVoSff’ 7 \avKeinris 'AfftiO), 

’'Opvis 8* 6s &voiraia dUirraro' 6' iy\ Bvfi^ 
piivQS Kai eipiros, iaipLiniiriy te e iraTpiii 
iHaWov ^r' ^ Th vipoiSsy' 6 5^ ^ptffiy ^cri yoi^ms 
&dpLPji<rty Karit Svfidr, ittraro jip Behy eirai. 

“As thus she spake, Athene flew 
Aloft, and soared beyond bis view. 

His soul she filled with force and fire. 

And stronger memory of his sire. 

Amazed, be felt the inward force, 

And deemed a god most be its sottrea.*’ 

” Compare Prof. Blackie's dissertation on the theology of Homer in the “ClossicBl 
Museum,’’ vol. vii. pp. Ill S. 
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"When Telemachus urges his youth aud inexperience as a reason for 
diffidence in approaching Nestor, Minerva says to him (Odyssey, iii. 26): 

^urbf iy\ tjtpeirl irpfTi i/o^veis, 

‘'AAAa Si not Sat/uiv {moBiiaerai' ou yap ota 
“Ov <Te Seav dfKiiTt yeyiirBai re rpa^dfiey re. 

" Some things thy mind itself shall reach. 

And other things a god shall teach ; 

For bom and bred thon ne’er hndst been 
Hnless they gods had will’d, I ween. 

These passages, however, afford only one exemplification of the idea 
which runs through, and in fact created, the entire mythology of the 
Greeks, viz. that all the departments of life and of nature were ani- 
mated, controlled, and governed by particular deities, by whom they 
were represented, and in whom they were personified. 

The Indian mythology, — as is evident to every reader of the Vedas, 
as well as (to some extent) to the student of the Furanas, — is distin- 
guished by the same tendency as the Grecian. Indra, Agni, Vayu, 
Savityi, Surya, and many other gods are nothing else than personifica- 
tions of the elements, while Vach or Sarasvatl and some other deities, 
represent either the divine reason by which the more gifted men were 
supposed to be inspired, or some mental function, or ceremonial ab- 
straction. 

In the later religious history, however, of the two races, the Hellenic 
and the Indian, there is in one respect a remarkable divergence. 
Though the priestesses of the different oracles, and perhaps some other 
pretenders to prophetical intuition, were popularly regarded as speak- 
ing under a divine impulse,’* the idea of inspiration as attaching to 
poems or other compositions of a religious, didactic, or philosophical 
character, very soon became extinct. The Greeks had no sacred Scrip- 
tures. Although a supernatural character was popularly ascribed to 
Pythagoras, Epimenides, and Empedocles, the Hellenic philosophers in 
general spoke and wrote in dependance on their own reason alone. 
They rarely professed to he guided by any supernatural assistance, or 
claimed any divine authority for their dogmas.” Nor (unless such 

’* See Negelebach’s Nachhomerieche Theologie, pp. 173 ff., and Dr. Earl Eohler’s 
Frophetismus der Hehrxer und die Mantik der Griechen in ihrem gegenseitigen Yer- 
haltniss, (Darmstadt, 1860), pp. 39 ff. 

^ I express myself cautiously here, as a learned friend profoundly versed in the 
study of Plato is of opinion that there are traces in the writings of that author of a 

18 
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may have beea the case at a very late period) was any infallibility 
claimed for any of them by their snocesaors. 

In India, on the other hand, the indistinct, and perhaps hesitating, 
belief which some of the ancient rishis seem to have entertained in 
their own inspiration was not suffered to die out in the minds of later 
generations. On the contrary this bdief grew up (as we have seen above, 
pp. 57-138, and 207 ff.) by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the 
literary productions of those early sages had not only resulted from a 
supernatural impulse, but were infallible, divine, and even eternal. 
These works have become the sacred Scriptures of India. A.nd in the 
popular opinion, if not in the estimation of the learned, most Indian 
works of any importance, of a religious, scientific, or philosophical 
kind, which were produced at a later period, have come to be regarded 
as inspired, as soon as the lapse of ages had removed the writers beyond 
familiar or traditional knowledge, and invested their names with a halo 
of reverence. 

To return from this digression to the inquiry which was being pur- 
sued regarding the opinions of the ancient Vedic rishis on the subject 
of their own inspiration : 

How, it will be asked, are we to reconcile this impression which 
the rishis manifest of being prompted by supematoral aid, with the 
circumstance, which seems to he no less distinctly proved by the cita- 
tions made in the preceding section (pp. 232 ff.), that they frequently 
speak of themselves as having made, fabricated, or generated the hymns, 
without apparently betraying any oonsciouBness that in this process 
they were inspired or guided by any extraneous assistance ? 

In reply to this I will only suggest (1) that posably the idea of in- 
spiration may not have been held by the earliest rishis, but may have 
grown up among their successors ; or (2) that it may have been enter- 
tained by some rishis, and not by others ; or again (3), if both ideas 

claim to supemataral guidanoo, though by no means to infellihility. See also the 
mention made of the inspiration ascribed to Pythagoras, in Mr. Grote’s Greece, iv. 
528, 530 ‘, and the notices of Epimenides and EmpedodeB given by the aamc author, 
yol. iii. 112 ff., vol. vii. p. 174, and vol. viii. 465 f. ; and compare on the same sub- 
jecta Bp. Thirlwali’a Hist, of Greece, ii. 32ff., and 156 ff. ; and Plato, Legg. i. p. 642. 
See also Prof, Geddes's Phmdo, note P, p, 251, and the passages there referred to; 
and the Tract of Dr. Kohler, above cited, pp. 60 and 64. 
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can be traced to the same author, 'we may suppose that the one notion 
■was uppermost in his mind at one moment, and the other at another ; 
or (4) that he had no very clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and 
might conceive that the divine assistance of which he was conscious, or 
which at least he implored, did not render his hymn the less trnly the 
production of his own mind ; that, in short, the existence of a human, 
was not incompatible with that of a superhuman, element in its com- 
position. 

The first of these suppositions is, however, attended with this diffi- 
cnlty, that both conceptions, viz., that of independent unassisted com- 
position, and that of inspiration, appear to be discoverable in all parts 
of the Big-veda. As regards the second supposition, it might not be 
easy (in the uncertainty attaching to the Yedic tradition contained in 
the Anukramant or Vedic index) to show that such and such hymns 
were ■written by such and such rishis, rather than by any others. It 
may, however, become possible by continued and careful comparison of 
the Vedic hymns, to arrive at some probable oonolusions in regard to 
their authorship, so far at least as to determine that particular hymns 
should probably be assigned to particular eras, or families, rather than 
to others. I must, however, leave such investigations to be worked 
out, and the results applied to the present subject, by more competent 
scholars than myself. 

III. WhUe in many passages of the Veda, an efficacy is ascribed to 
the hymns, which is perhaps nothing greater than natural religion 
teaches all men to attribute to their devotions, in other texts a mys- 
tical, magical, or supernatural power is represented as residing in the 
prayers and metres. (See "Weber’s Vajasaneyi-Sanhitm specimen, p. 61; 
and Vol. I. of this work, p. 242.) Some of the following texts are of 
the latter kind. 

Thus in E.V. i. 67, 3, it is said : 

AJo na Teshuih dadhara prithivim tastamhha dyam mantrebhih satyaih \ 

“ (Agni) who like the unborn, supported the hroad earth, and up- 
held the sky by true prayers.” 

The following is part of Sayana’s annotation on this verse : 

Mmtrair divo dhSranaih Taittiriye samdmndtani | “desdA vai adii- 
yasya ivarga-lokasya paracho ’tipatad dbibhayuh { tarn ehhandohMr adru 
han dhritya ” iti | yadvd satyair mantraih stdyamdno ’gnir dySM tm- 
tanibha iti \ 
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“The Buppoiting of the aky by mantras is thus recorded in the 
Taittirlya : ‘ The gods feared lest the sun should fall down from the 
heaven ; they propped it up by metres.’ Or the verse may mean that 
Agni, being lauded by true mantras, upheld the sky.” 

See also E.V. i. 96, 2, q^uoted above, in p. 225, and Ait. Br. ii. 33, 
cited in the First Yolume of this work, p. 180. 

i. 164, 25. Jagata sindhum divi astalMyad rafhantare Buryam pari 
apasyat | gayatraaya samidhaB turah dhiiB taio mahnd pra ririche ma- 
Jdtva I 

“ By the Jagatt metre ha fixed the waters in the sky ; he beheld the 
sun in the Rathantara (a portion of the Sama-veda) : there are said to 
be three divisions of the Gayatra ; hence it surpasses [all others] in 
power and grandeur.” 

iii. 53, 12. Vihamitrasya rakshati IraJma idara Bhdratam jamm j 
“The prayer of Yisvamitra protects this tribe of the Bharatas.” 
(See Yol. I. pp. 242 and 342.) 

v. 31, 4. BrahnSimh Indrmn mahayanto arkair avardhayan Ahaye 
hantavai u | 

“ The priests magnifying Indra by their praises, have fortified him 
for slaying Agni.” 

Compare the following texts already quoted, Hi. 32, 13, p. 226 ; vi. 
44, 13, p. 227 ; viii. 6, 11, p. 228; viii. 8, 8, p. 243; viU. 44, 12, 
p. 230; viu. 63, 8, p. 230; x. 67, 13, p. 244; and also i. 10, 5; ii. 
11, 2 ; ii. 12, 14; iii. 34, 1, 2; v. 31, 10; viii. 6, 1, 21, 31, 35 ; viii. 
13, 16; vHi. 14, 5, 11 ; viu. 82, 27; and viii. 87, 8, where a similar 
power of augmenting, or strengthening, the gods is attributed to the 
hymns. 

V. 40, 6 Oulham Biiryain tamasd apavratena ttiriyena brahmand 

avimlad Atrih | 8 Atrih sHryaBya divi cJiahhur adMt Bvarlhdnor 

apa nmyuh aghuJcshat | 9. Tam mi Bilryam svarbhdHtis tamasd avidhyad 
dsarah | Atrayas tarn anvavindan na hi anye abaknuvan | 

“ Atri, by his fourth prayer, discovered the sun which had been con- 
cealed by the hostile darkness. 8 Atri placed the eye of the sun 

in the sky, and dispelled the illusions of Svorbhanu. 9. The Atria 
discovered the sun, which Svarbhanu, of the Asura race, had pierced 
with darkness; no other could [effect this].” (See Yol. I. of this work, 
pp. 242 and 469.) 
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vi. 75, 19 DeaSs tarn saree dh&rvantti brahma varma maman- 

taram | 

“ May all the gods destroy him ; the prayer is my protecting armour.” 

vii. 19, 11. Nu Indra iara stavamana^ vM Irahm-jutas tanva vavn- 
dhaava ityadi \ 

“ Heroic Indra, lauded, and impelled by onr prayers, grow in body 
through (our) aid ^or longing],” etc. (Compare viii. 13, 17, 25.) 

vii, 33, 3 Even ntt hath dasardjne Suddsam pravad Indra Irah- 

mand vo Vasuhthah | S Vasishfhaaya stuvatah Indral^ aSrod urtm 

Tritsuihydh akrimd « loham \ 

“Indra has delivered Sudaa in the combat of the ten kings through 
your prayer, 0 Vasishthaa. 5. Indra heard Yasishtha when he praised, 
and opened a wide place for the Tritsus.” (See Yol.I. pp. 242 and 319.) 

viii. 49, 9. Pahi nahAyne ehay&pdJd nta dvitiyayd | pdhi ylrhhis tis- 
ribhir urjampate pdhi ehataarihJdr vaao | 

“ Protect us, Agni, through the first, protect us through the second, 
protect us, lord of power, through three hymns, protect us through 
four, thou bright god.” 

The following passage celebrates the numbers of the metres : 

X. 114, 8, 9. Sahasradha panehadasam ukths ydvad dyava-prithwl 
tavad it tat | Sahaaradha tmhimdnah aahasram yavad brahma vishthitadi 
tdvatX vdh | 9. Kai chJiandaaam yoyam uceda dhtrah ho dhkhnydm praii 
vacham papada | ham ritvijdm aahtamaih Suram dhur harl Tndraaya ni 
chikdya hah avit | 

8. “ There are a thousand times fifteen uMhaa ; that extends as far 
as heaven and earth. A thousand times a thousand are their glorious 
manifestations ; speech is commensurate with devotion. 9. "What sage 
knows the [)whole] series [|or application] of the metres? Who has 
attained devotional speech ? "Wh-om do they call the eighth hero among 
priests ? Who has perceived the two steeds of Indra ? ” 

(The word dhiahnya is said by Taska, Hirukta, viii. 3, to be = to 
dhiahanya, and that again to be = to dhiahand-bhava, “springing” from 
dhiahand, “speech,” or “ sacred speech.” 

I conclude the series of texts relating to the power of the mantras 
by quoting the whole of the 130th hymn of the 10th Man^ala of the 
Eig-veda : 

1. To yqjno vihataa tantubhia tatah ekabataSa deva-karmebhir dyatal^\ 
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tme vaya/ntipitaro ye 0.yay%}^ pra vaya apa vaya Ssate tate | 2. Puman 
enain tmvate uthrinatti pumdn vi iaine adhi nuke asmiti | ime mayuMidh 
vpa shedur u sadah sainani cMkrus tasardni otave j 3. Ka aalt pramd 
pratimu kirn niddmm Ojyam kim tint paridhih kak dsU | ehJtmdah kirn 
dait prdtigaffi kim uktham yad devdh devam ayajanta viive { 4. Ayner 
gayatri alhavat aayugvd tiahnihayd Savitd aamlabhuva | anushtulhd 
Soaiah ukthair mahaamn Prihaspater brihati mcham dvat [ 5. Virun 
Mitrdvarunayor ahhUrlr Indraaya trishfub iha hhdgah ahnak 1 Visvdn 
devan jagati dvivesa ietta ehdklfipre riehayo manushydh | 6. Clidklripre 
tend riahayo manuahydh yqfne jdte pitarah nah purdna | pasyan manye 
manaad chaJcahaad t&n ye imam yqjnam ayajanta purve | 7. Saha-atomdh 
aaha-chhandaaak dvritah aaha-pramdk riahayah aapta daivydk | pdrveahdm 
panthdm amtdriiya dhirdh ansdlebJdre rathyo na rasmln | 

“ 1. The [web of] eacrifice which is stretched on every side with 
threads, which is extended with one hundred [threads], the work of 
the gods, — ^these fathers who have arrived weave it ; they sit where it 
is extended, [saying] ‘ weave forwards, weave backwards.* 2. The 
Man stretches it out and spins it, the Man has extended it over this 
sky. These rays approached the place of sacrifice; they made the 
Sama verses the shuttles for the woof. 3. What was the measure [of 
the ceremonial], what the form, what the type, what the oblation, 
what the enclosing fuel, what the metre, what the prduga, and what 
the uktlui, when all the gods sacrificed to the god ? 4. The gayatri 
was associated with Agni; Savitri was conjoined with the ushniha ; 
and Soma, gladdening (us) through hymns {ukthaa), with the anush- 
tubh ; the brihati attached itself to the speech of Bnhaspali. 5. The 
viraj adhered to Mitra and Yaruna ; the trishtubh, a portion of the 
day(?), [accompanied] Indra. The jagati entered into the Ti^vedevas. 
By this means human rishis were successful. 6. By this means our 
human fathers the rishis were successful, when this ancient sacrifice 

“ In E.V. X. 57, 2, we find the same word tantu occuiring : Yo gajmeija prasd- 
dhanas tantur deveahu atataa tam ahutam naalmahi | “ Hay we obtain him [Agni] 
who 19 offered, who is the ftdfiUer of sacrifice, who is the thread stretched to the 
gods.” (Comp, the versions given hy Prof. MuUer in the Joum. E. A. S. for 1866, pp. 
449, and 457.) Prof. Both quotes under the word Untu the following text from the 
Taittirlya Bruhmana, ii. 4, 2, 6 : A tantum Agnir divyam taioMa \ Ivam »aa tantur 
Ufa seUir Agna tvmn panthdh bhaeaai dava-ydnak \ “Agni has stretched the divine 
thread. Thou, Agni, art our thread and bridge ; thon art the path leading to the 
gads.” 
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•was celebrated. I believe that I behold with my mind, [as] with on 
eye, those ancients who performed this sacrifice. 7. The seven wise 
and divine rishis, ■with hymns, ■with metres, [with] ritual forms, and 
according to the prescribed measures, contemplating the path of the 
ancients, have followed it, like charioteers seizing the reins.” 

I shall not attempt to explain the meaning and purport of this ob- 
scure and mystical hymn, which has been translated by Mr. Colebrooke 
(Essays, i. 34, 35, or p. 18 of Williams and Iforgate’s ed.). ' My object 
in quoting the verses is to show how the various metres are associated 
■with the different deities, in this primeval and mysterious rite, and how 
a certain sanctity is thus imparted to them. In verse 7, it will be 
observed, the rishis are spoken of as seven in number, and as divine. 
The Atharva-veda (x. 7, 43, 44) gives the second verse somewhat dif- 
ferently from the Eig-veda, as foEows : Pumiin mad vayati udgrinatti 
pumdn mad vi jdbhara adhi ndhe | ima mmjulthuh upa tastalhur divam 
sdmdni cliahncs tmetrdni vdtave | “ The Man weaves and spins this : 
the Man has spread this over the sky. These rays have propped up 
the sky ; they have made the Sama- verses shuttles for the woof.” 

IV. But whatever may have been the nature or the source of the 
supernal illumination to which the rishis laid claim, it is quite clear 
that some among them at least made no pretensions to anything like a 
perfect knowledge of all subjects, human and divine, as they occasion- 
ally confess their ignorance of matters in which they felt a deep interest 
and curiosity. This is shown in the follo^wing texts ; 

E.Y. i. 164, 5. Pdkah pricTichhdmi manaid avijdnan devdndm end 
nihitd paddni | vatse Imlikaye adhi sapta tantun vi tatnire Jtavayah 
otavai u | 6. Aohihitvdn ehikitasaS chid atra havin priehohhdmi vidmatie 
na vidvan \ vi yas iaetamhha shal imd rajdnm ajasyn rupa him a-pi svid 
ekam | 37. JNd vi jdndmi yad iva idam asmi ninyafi sanmddho manasd. 
•chardmi | yadd md dgan prathamajdfy ritasya dd id vdehah a^nuve hhd- 
gam aaydh | 

“ 5. Ignorant, not kno^wing in my mind, I enquire after these 
hidden abodes of the gods ; the sages have stretched out seven threads 
for a woof over the yearling coif [or over the sun, the abode of aU 
things]. 6. Hot comprehending, I ask those sages who comprehend' 
this matter; unkno^wing, [I ask] that I may know ; what is the one 
thing, in the form of the imcreated one, who has upheld these six 
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worlds ? 37. I do not recognize if I am like this ; I go on perplexed 

and bound in mind. "When the first-born sons of sacrifice [or truth] 
come to me, then I enjoy a share of that word.” 

I do not attempt to explain the proper sense of these dark and 
mystical verses. It is suffleient for my purpose that they clearly ex- 
press ignorance on the part of the speaker. Prof. WUson’s translation 
of the passages may he compared. Prof. Muller, Anc. Ind. Lit. p. 567, 
renders verse 37 as follows : “ I know not what this is that I am like ; 
turned inward I walk, chained in my mind. When the first-born of 
time comes near me, then I obtain the portion of this speech.” 

X. 31, 7. iPi'wi svid vanaHt halj, u «a vrihthah dsa yato dydva-prithivi 
nishfatakshuh | santasthdne qfare itauU dhdnipurvlr ushaso jaranta | 

“ AVhat was the forest, what the tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth, which continue to exist undecaying, whilst days, 
and many dawns have passed away ? ” 

Compare x. 81, 4, where the first of these lines is repeated and is fol- 
lowed by the words : ManisMno manasa pfichhata id u tad yad adhy- 
atishfliad Ihmndni dlxdraym | “Ask in your minds, ye intelligent, 
what that was on which he took his stand when upholding the worlds;” 
and see verse 2 of the same hymn. 

i. 185, 1. Katard pdrud katardapard ayohhathdjdWkavayokoviveda | 
“ Which of these two (Heaven and Earth) is the first ? which is the 
last ? How were they produced ? Who, o sages, knows ? ” 

X. 88, 18. Kati agnayah hati surydsaft kati ushasah kati v, svid dpah | 
m upaspijam vah pitaro mddmi priohcKhdmi vak kavayo vidmam Team ] 

“ How many fires are there ? how many suns ? how many dawns ? 
how many waters ? I do not, fathers, say this to you in jest ; I really 
ask you, sages, in order that I may know.” 

Compare x. 114, 9, above, p, 227. 

X. 129, 5. Tirasekino vitato rahiir esham adhalj, svid asid v^ari svid 
dslt I retodhdh dsan mahimdna^ dsan svadhd avastat pra/yatih pa/rastdt j 
6. Skh addha veda Jtah iha pravochat kutah djdld kuta^ iyam visrisktih | 
a/rvag devdh asya visarjanena atha ko veda yatah dbabhuva \ 7. Iyam vis- 
risTitw yata^ dbaibhuva yadi vd dadhe yadA vd na | ya^ asya adhyakshak 
parame vyoman sa anga veda yadi vd na veda | 

5. ” Their ray [or cord], obliquely extended, was it below, or was it 
above ? There were generative sources, and there were great powers. 
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svadha (a self-supporting principle) below, and effort above. 6. "Wlo 
knows, who hath here declared, whence this creation was produced, 
whence [it came] ? The gods were subsequent to the creation of this 
universe ; who then knows whence it sprang ? 7. Whence this creation 
sprang, whether any one formed it or not, — ^he who, in the highest 
heavens, is the overseer of this universe, — he indeed knows, or he does 
not know.” 

See the translation of the whole hymn by Mr. Colebrooke in his 
Essays, i. 33, 34, or p. 17 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. See also 
Prof. MiiUer’a version and comment in pp. 559-564 of his History of 
Anoient Sanskrit Literature ; and my own rendering in the article on 
the “ progress of the Vedio religion towards abstract conceptions of the 
Deity,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865, pp. 345 f. 

We have seen (above, p. 62) that a claim is set up (by some un- 
specified writer quoted by Sayaija) on behalf of the Veda that it can 
impart an understanding of all things, past and future, subtile, proxi- 
mate, and remote ; and that according to Simkara Acharyya (on the 
Brahma-sutras, i. 1, 3) as cited above, p. 106, the knowledge which it 
manifests, approaches to omniscience. All such proud pretensions are, 
however, plainly enough disavowed by the rishis who uttered the com- 
plaints of ignorance which I have just adduced. It is indeed urged by 
Saya^a (see above, p. 64) in answer to the objection, that passages like 
K.V. X. 129, 5, 6, can possess no authority as sources of knowledge, 
since they express doubt, — that this is not theii' object, but that their 
intention is to intimate by a figure of speech the extreme profundity of 
the divine essence, and the great difficulty which any persons not well 
versed in the sacred writings must experience in comprehending it. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the authors of the passages I 
have cited did feel their own ignorance, and intended to give utterance 
to this feeling. As, however, such confessions of ignorance on the part 
of the rishis, if admitted, would have been incompatible with the doc- 
trine that the Veda was an infallible som’ce of divine knowledge, it 
became necessaiy for the later theologians who held that doctrine to 
explain away the plain sense of those expressions. 

It should, however, be noticed that these confessions of ignorance and 
fallibility are by no means inconsistent with the snpposition that the 
rishis may have conceived themselves to be animated and directed in 
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the composition, of their hymns by n divine impulse. But although 
the two rivals, Vasishtha and Vi^vamitra, whether in the belief of 
their own superhuman insight, or to enhance their own importance, and 
recommend themselves to their royal patrons, talk proudly about the 
wide range of their knowledge (see above, pp. 246 ff.), it is not ne- 
cessary to imagine that, either in their idea or in that of the other 
ancient Indian sages, inspiration and infallibility were convertible or 
oo-extensive terms. The rishis may have believed that the supernatural 
aid which they had received enabled them to perform what they must 
otherwise have left unattempted, but that after all it communicated 
only a partial illumination, and left them still liable to mistake and 
doubt. 

I must also remark that this belief in their own inspiration which I 
imagine some of the rishis to have held, falls very far short of the con- 
ceptions which most of the later writers, whether Yaiseshika, Miman- 
saka, or Yedantist, entertain in regard to the supernatural origin and 
authority of the Veda. The gods from whom the rishis supposed that 
they derived their illumination, at least Agni, Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, 
Soma, Pushan, etc., would all fall under the category of productions, 
or divinities created in time. This is clearly shown by the comments of 
S'ankara on the Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 28, (above, pp. 101 ff.); and is other- 
wise notorious (see my “ Contributions to a knowledge of the Yedio The- 
ogony and Mythology ” in the Ji. B. A. S. for 1864, p. 63). But if these 
gods were themselves created, and even (as we are told in the Big-veda 
itself, X. 129, 6, cited in p. 280) produced subsequently to some other 
parts of the creation, the hymns with which they inspired the rishis, could 
not have been eternal. The only one of the deities referred to in the 
Big-veda as sources of illumination, to whom this remark would per- 
haps not apply, is Yaoh or Sarasvatl, who is identified with the supreme 
Brahma in the passage of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad quoted 
above (p. 208, note 179) ; though this idea no doubt originated sub- 
sequently to the era of the hymns. But it is not to created gods, like 
Agni, Indra, and others of the same class, that the origin of the Yeda 
is referred by the YaiSeshLkas, Mimansakas, or Yedantists. The Yai- 
seshikas represent the eternal livara as the author of the Yeda (see 
the passages which I have quoted in pp. 118 £P. and 209). The Mi- 
mansakas and Yedantists, as we have seen (pp. 70 ff., 99 ff. and 208), 
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either afSim that it is uncreated, or derive it from the eternal Brah- 
ma. And even those writers who may attribute the composition of 
the Yeda to the personal and created Brahma (see pp. 69, 105 f. and 
208), with the JNaiyayikas who merely describe it as the work of a 
competent author (see pp. 116 f. and 209), and the Sankhyas (see pp. 
135 and 208), concur with the other schools in affirming its absolute 
infallibility. Their view, consequently (unless we admit an exception 
in reference to Vach), differs from tiiat of the Vedic rishis themselves, 
who do not seem to have had any idea, either of their hymns being 
uncreated, or derived from the eternal Brahma, or of their being in- 
fallible. 

As regards the relation of the rishis to deities like Indra, it is also 
deserving of notice that later mythologists represent the former, not 
only as quite independent of the latter, and as gifted widi an inherent 
capacity of raising themselves by their own austerities to the enjoy- 
ment of various superhuman faculties, but even as possessing the power 
of rivalling the gods themselves, and taking possession of their thrones. 
See the stories of Nahusha and Vidvamitro in the First Volume of this 
work, particularly pp. 310 ff. and 404. Compare also the passages from 
the Eig-veda, x. 154, 2, and x. 167, 1, quoted above, p. 250, where 
the rishis are said to have attained to heaven, and Indra to have con- 
quered it, by austere-fervour (iapai). 

Sect. V . — Texts from the npmishads, shornttg the opinions of the authors 
regarding their own inspiration, or that of their predecessors. 


I shall now adduce some passages from different TTpanishads, to 
show what opinions their authors entertained either in regard to their 
own inspiration, or that of the earlier sages, from whom they assert 
that their doctrine was derived by tradition. 

I. S'veta^vatara Up. v. 2 (already quoted above, p. 184). Yo yonim 
yonim adhitishthaty eko vihdni rupdni yonls cha sarvdh, | rishim pr a 
sitam Kapilam yas torn ogre jndnair hihhartti jdyamdnam cha paiyet | 
"He who alone presides over every place of production, over all 
forms, and all sources of birth, who formerly nourished with various 
knowledge that rishi Eapila, who had been horn, and beheld him at 
his birth.” 
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11. S^vetasvatara Up. Ti. 21. Tapah-prabhav3,d veda-prasadaoh eha 
Brahma ha S'vetabvataro Hha videan 1 atyoiramibhyah para/nam pavitram 
provaoha smnyag rishi-sangha-jmhtam 1 

“By the power of auatere-fervour, and by the grace of the Veda, 
the wise SVetaavatara declared perfectly to the men in the highest of 
the four orders, the supreme and holy Brahma, who is sought after by 
the company of rishis.” (Dr. Soer's translation, p. 68, follows the 
commentator in rendering the first words of the verse thus ; “By the 
power of his austerity, and the grace of God.” This, however, is not 
the proper meaning of the words veda-praaadaeh cka, if the correotess 
of that reading, which is given both in the text and commentary (Bibl. 
Ind. p. 372), be maintained. S'ankara interprets the words thus : 
“Veda-prasadueh eha" \ kaivalyam uddiiya tad-adhikctra-aidihaye bahu- 
janmasu mnyag dradhita-paraynesvarasya prasadach cha 1 “‘By the 
grace of the Veda ; ’ by the grace of the supreme God who had been 
perfectly adored by him during many births in order to acquire the 
prerogative of (studying) it (the Veda) in reference to kaivalya (isolation 
fifom mundane existence) and thus appears to recognize this reading. 

In the 18th verse of the same section of this Upanishad the Vedas 
are said to have been given by the supreme God to Brahma : 

To Brahndnafh vidadhdti pdrvaihyovai veddm& chaprahimti taamai \ 
tain ha devam aima-b'uddhi-prakdicm nmmyikshur vai ba/ramm ahatn pra- 
padye | 

“ Seeking after final liberation, 1 take refuge with that God, the 
manifester of the knowledge of himself, who at first created Brahma 
and gave him the Vedas.” 

III. Mundaka Up. i. 1 ff. (quoted above, p. 30, more at length). 
Brahma devdnam pratharmh sambabhdva vtivasya harttS, bhuvmiasya 
goptd 1 Sa brahma-vidyam mrva-vidyd-pratishth&m Atlumuya jyesh^hor 
puirdya prdha | 

“ Brahma was born the first of the gods, he who is the maker of the 
universe and the supporter of the world. He declared the science of 
Brahma, the foundation of all the sciences, to Atharva, his eldest son.” 

IV. The Chhandogya Up. viii. 16, 1, p. 625 flf. concludes as follows ; 

Tad ha etad Brahma Brogdpata/ye mdcha Brajapatvr Marueoe Manuh 

praj&bhyah ) achdryga-kuldd vedam adhltya yathd vidh&naih gwroh kar- 
rndtUeshena abhUamdvritya kmambe iuehoK deSe avddhyayam adhiyano 
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dMmikan vidadhad atmmi sarvmdriyani sanvpratwhtMpya ahithsan 
sarva-bhutani anyatra tirthebhjah sa likalv evam varttayan yavad-ayu- 
aJmm BraJtma-loham dbhisampadyaie na cha punar avarttate na dhapmiar 
avarttate | 

“ This [doctrine] Srahma declared to Prajapati, Prajapati declared 
it to Manu, and Manu to his descendants. Having received instruc- 
tion in the Yeda from the family of his religious teacher in the pre- 
scribed manner, and in the time which remains after performing his 
duty to his preceptor ; and when he has ceased from this, continning 
his Yedic studies at home, in his family, in a pure spot, communicating 
a knowledge of duty [to his pupils], withdrawing all his senses into 
himself, doing injury to no living creature, away from holy places, — 
thus passing all his days, a man attains to the world of Brahma, and 
does not return again, and does not retm-n again £i.e. is not subjected 
to any future births].” 

I quote the commencement of Sankara’s comment on this passage ; 

Tad ha etad Utma-jndnafli sopaharanam om ity $tad ahsharam ity-adyaih 
aaha updaanaia iad-vdeJtakem granthem aehfddhydya-lakahanona aaha 
BrahmO. SiranyagarblMh Paramdvaro vd tad-dviirem Praj&pataye Kai- 
yap&xja uvdeha [ aa&a api Manave ava-pittrdya ( Matmh prajdbhtjah \ ity 
evam sruty-artha-aampraddya-paramparayd ugatam upaniahad-vijnunam 
adydpi vidvatav avagmnyate \ 

“ This knowledge of soul, with its instruments, with the sacred mo- 
nosyllable Om and other formulm of devotion, and with the book dis- 
tinguished as containing eight chapters, which sets forth all these 
topics, [viz. the Chhandogya Hpanishad itself] was declared by Brahmii 
Hiranyagarbha, or by Paramesvara (the supreme God), through his 
agency, to the Prajapati Kasyapa. The latter in his turn declared it 
to his son Manu, and Manu to his descendants. In this maimer the 
sacred knowledge contained in the IJpanishads, having been received 
through successive transmission of the sense of the Ycda from genera- 
tion to generation, is to this day understood among learned men.” 

In an earlier passage of the same Hpanishad iii. 11, 3f. (partly 
quoted in the First Yolnme of this work, p. 195), we find a similar 
statement in reference to a particular branch of sacred knowledge (the 
madhu-jnana ') : 

3. Na ha vai aamai udeti na nimlochati sakrid died ha eva asmai hha- 
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vati yah etam evam Irahmopanhlmda^i veda | 4. Tad ha etad Brahms 
jPrajapataye maeha PrajSpatir Manave Matmh prajahhydh \ tad etad 
JJddslaliaya Arunaye jyeshtliaya puttraya pits brahma maeha | 5. 
Idaih vava taj~jyeshthaya puttraya pita brahma prahruyat prSnayyaya 
va antavasine (6) m anyasmai kasmaichana | yadyapy amai imSm 
adbhih parigrihitaA dhanasya pilrnaih dadyat etad eea tato bhSya^ ity 
etad eva tato bhuyah iti | 

“3. For him who thus knows this sacred mystery, the sun neither 
rises nor sets, but one day perpetually lasts. 4. This (Mddhu-jnana) was 
declared by Brahma to Prajapati, by Prajapati to Menu, and by Manu 
to his descendants. This sacred knowledge was further declared to 
TJddalaka Aruni by his father. 5. Let a &.ther expound it to his eldest 
son, or to a capable pupil, but to no one else. 6. If any one were to 
give him this entire earth, which is surrounded by water, foil of 
wealth, this sacred knowledge would be more than that, yes, would be 
more than that.” 

Compare Manu, xi. 243, where that Code is said to have been created 
by Prajapati (First Volume of this work, p. 394); and Bhagavad Grtta 
iv. 1, where the doctrine of that treatise is said to have been declared 
by £rishna to Vivasvat (the Sun), by Vivasvat to Manu, by him to 
Ikshvaku, and then handed down by tradition foom one royal lishi 
to another (Vol. I. p. 508). 
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Pa^e 4, line 5. 

I have omitted here the verse from the Atharva-veda, xi. 1, 24 
(quoted by Ftofeaaor Goldatucker iu hia Fanini, p. 70) : Richah g&mani 
chhandd^i pu/rama/ih yajueha saha \ ucheKhithtaj jajnire sarve divi devah 
diviirM^ | “ From the leavings of the sacrifice sprang the Eich- and 
Saman-verses, the metres, the Furana with the Yajush, and aU the 
gods who dwell in the sky.” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following amendments 
in my translations in pp. 7 and 8 : 

7, line 13. 

For “the text called eavitfi [or gayatri]” he would substitute “the 
verse dedicated to Savitri.” 

Page 7, line 16. 

For “the mouth of Brahma” he proposes “the beginning of the 
Veda.” (Sir W. Jones translates “the mouth, or principal part of the 
Veda.”) 

Page 8, litie 8. 

For “ from Vach (speech) as their world ” he proposes " out of the 
sphere (or compass) of speech.” 

Page 8, line 8. 

For “ Vach was his : she was created ” he proposes “For in creating 
the Vedas, he had also created Vach.” 

Page 8, lirie 13. 

For “He gave it an impulse” he proposes “He touched it.” 
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Page 8, line 16. 

For “ Moreover it was sacred knowledge, which, was created from 
that Male in front” he proposes “For even from that Male (not only 
from the waters) Erahma was created first.” 

Page 9, line 16. 

This passage of the Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad corresponds to 
S’atapatha Erahmana x. 6, 5, 5. 

Page 10, line 2. 

“ May the hrilliant deity,” etc.. Professor Anfrecht would prefer to 
tran^te the second line of the verse, beginning sudevah (p. 9, 1. 6 firom 
the foot), “ G-oodness (the good god) only knows where they put the 
earth which was thrown up {nin>a^ami)P 

Page 20, line 17. 

See A^valayanas Gyihya Sutras, pp. 165, and 167 ff. 

Page 22, line 13, note 25. 

I quote two verses from Manu, of which the second confirms the cor- 
rectness of the rendering I have given of the words a ha eva sa nahhii- 
grehhgai tapgate, and the first illustrates the text of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka cited in the note ; Manu ii. 166. Tedam eva soda ’Ihyaeyet ta- 
pas tapsyan dvijottamah | vedubhyaeo hi viprasya tapah param ihoohyate \ 
167. “A haiva aa nahlmgrehliyah" paranaih “tapyate" tapah 1 yah ara- 
gvy api dvijo ’dhite avadhyOyaili iahtito ’nvaJiam | ” Let a good Brahman 
who desires to perform tapas constantly study the Veda ; for such study is 
a Brahman’s highest tapas. 167. That twice-born man who daily studies 
the Veda to the utmost of his power, even though (luxuriously) wearing 
a garland of flowers (really) performs the highest tapas to the very ex- 
tremities of his nails.” This verse, it will be observed, quotes verbatim 
one of the phrases of the Brahmana, and gives definiteness to its sense 
by adding the words tapah. Verses 165 ff. of the same book of 

Manu prescribe the abstemious mode of life which the student (brah- 
machdrin) is to follow whilst living in his teacher’s house. The Maha- 
bharata, Udyoga-parvan, 1537, thus states the conditions of successful 
study in general ; Swkharthinah kuto vidya naati vidyarihinah aukham \ 
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sukharthi va tyajei viiyam vidyarthl va tyajet suiham | “ Sow can one 
who seeks ease acquire science ? Ease does not belong to him who 
pursues science. Either let the seeker of ease abandon science, or the 
seeker of science abandon ease.” 

Page 30, Uw 17. 

Compare the lines quoted by the Commentator on S’andilya’s Bhakti- 
Butra, 83, p. 60, from the Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Soksha-dhorma, 
verses 13,551 S. : Sahopanishado vedan ye viprdh aamyag asthitah | pa- 
thmti vidhim dsthaya ye ehapi yati-dharmimh \ tato visishtam janami 
gatim eJcdnUndm nrinam | “ I regard the destination of Ekantins (persons 
devoted to the One as their end) as superior to that of Brahmans who 
perfectly study the Vedas, including the Upanishads, according to rule, 
as wen as to that of those who follow the practices of ascetics {yatis).'' 

Page 34, line 1. 

Perhaps this was scarcely a suitable passage to be quoted as depre- 
ciatory of the Veda, as in such a stage of transcendental absorption as 
is here described all the ordinary standards of estimation have ceased 
to be recognized. 

Page 43, line 10. 

With the expression hrid-akasa, “ the sether of the heart,” compare 
the passage quoted from the Veda in S'ankara’s commentary on Brahma 
Sutra iii. 2, 35 (p. 873) ; “Yo ’yam vahinllid puniahad ukiiso yo 'yam 
antah-purushe akah yo 'yam antar-hridaye ukusah | “ This aether which 
is external to a man, this aether which is within a man, and this aether 
which is within the heart.” See also the Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad 
ii. 5, 10 and iii. 7, 12. 

Page 44, line 1. 

See the Yoga aphorisms i. 2 ff. as cited and explained by Dr. Ballon- 
tyne.* The second aphorism defines yoga to be “a stoppage of the 
functions of the mind ” ( Yogas chitta-vritti-nirodhaV). “ The mind then 
abides in the state of the spectator, ».«. the Soul ” {tadd drashfu^ sva- 
rupe’vaatMnam — Aph. 3). “At other times it takes the form of the 

' Two fasciculi only, containing two Fades and 106 Sutras, wore published at Alla- 
habad in 1862 and 1863 ; but a continuation of Dr. B.’s work has been commenced 
in the “ Pandit ” for Sept. 1868. 
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fttnctionB” {vritti-ssriipyam itaratra — ^Aph. 4). These functions, or 
modifications (as Dr. Ballantyne translates) are fivefold, and either 
painful, or devoid of pain, viz. proof, or right notion (pramana), mis- 
take {viparyyaya), groundless imagination {vikalpa), sleep {nid/ra), 
recollection {smriti) — Aphorisms 5-11. See also Dr. Ballantyne’s 
Sankhya Aphorisms, iii. 31 fif. 

Pagi 67, note 61. 

"With the Buhject of this note compare the remarks in p. 108, and 
the quotations from Dr. Eoer and Professor Muller in pp. 173, 175, 
and 193. 

Page 62, note 65. 

Professor Cowell does not think that the text is corrupt. He would 
translate it, " the other pvamame, beside sMa, (soil, perception and 
inference), cannot be even supposed in a ease like this ” (which refers 
to such a transcendental object as the existence of an eternal Yeda). 
Sayana, in his reply to the objector, recapitulates the applicable proofs 
as iruti, emfiti, and hkorpraaiddhi , — all three only different kinds of 
testimony, idbda. 

Page 63, lines Ilf., and note 68. 

■ Compare pp. 322 f., 329 f., 334 f., and 337 of my article “On the 
Interpretation of the Veda,” in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety for 1866. 

Page 84, note 89, and page 180, line 7. 

I have been favoured by Professor Cowell with the following note 
on Mldtyaydpadishta : 

“ My Calcutta Pandit considered this fallacy to be the same as that 
more usually called iddha (cf. too Bhashaparichchheda, si. 70, 77, 
and the Bengali translation, p. 65). Its definition is pakshe eddhyd- 
hhdvah. The Tarka-sangraha defines a ket'a as Iddhita, ‘ when the 
absence of what it seeks to prove is established for certain by 
another proof,’ as in ,the argument vahnir anushno dravyatvdt. The 
essence of this fallacy is that you deny the nu^'or, and therefore it 
does not matter whether you accept the middle term in itself or 
not. It is involved in the overthrow of the major term. I should 
translate it the ‘ precluded argument,’ — it might have been plau- 
sible if it had not been put out of court by something which settles 
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the point, — ^it is advanced too late (the in ‘^minded’ expresses the 

kalatlta of the old name). This corresponds to the account in the 
Ifyaya-sutra- vritti : Kalasya sadliana-kdlasydtyaye 'Vhdve 'padishfah 
prayuhto hetur | etem sddkydhhdvapramdlahha^riha iti suohdtam | 
sddhydhMvanirnaye sddlumdsamhhavdt \ Ayam ma badhitasadhyaka Hi 
giyate. The Tritti goes on to say that you need not prove vyabhichara 
(i.e. that your opponent’s hetu or middle term goes too far, as iaparvato 
dhumavan valmeh rvhere vdhni is a savyabhiehdro lietuV) in order to 
establish the badha. I should therefore prefer to truncate the passage 
from the Yedartha-praka^a, p. 84, ‘ your alleged middle-term vdkyatva> 
the possessing the properties of a common sentence, is liable to two 
objections, — (1) it is opposed by the fact that no author was ever per- 
ceived, and (2) it also is precluded by weighty evidence (which proves 
that your proposed major term is irrelevant).’ Sayana then adds his 
reasons for each objection, — ^for the first, in the words from yathd Vydsa 
down to upalabdhah ; for the second, in the fact that smriti and bruti 
agree in the eternity of the Veda (the pdrvam I suppose refers to p. 3 
of the Calcutta printed text), and that even if the Supreme Spirit be 
the author he is not purushah in the sense in which the objector uses 
the term. Either way, the major term of the objector’s syllogism 
rnsheya is precluded, bddhita; or, in the technical language of the 
Nyaya, Sayana establishes an absence from the minor term {paksha) of 
the alleged major term {addkya) ; and hence no conclusion can be 
drawn from the proposed syllogism. I may add that I have also 
looked into Yatsyayana, but his explanation seems to me an instance 
of what my Fandit used so often to impress on me, that the modem 
logic (which such a late mediseval writer as Sayana follows) is not always 
that of the Nyayabhashya. He makes the error lie in the example, 
i.e. in the induction ; and it is therefore, as Professor Goldstiicker says> 
a ‘ vicious generalization.’ ” 


Page 88, fiote 95. 

Professor Cowell disagrees with the explanation I have hazarded of 
the object of the sentence in the text to which this note refers. He 
thinks that its purport, as shewn by the word vyabhichdrdt, is to in- 
timate that the former of the two alternative suppositions would prove 
too much, as it woidd also apply to such detached stanzas as the one 
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referred to, of which the author, although unknown to some persons, 
was not necessarily unknown to all, as his contemporaries no doubt 
knew who wrote it, and his descendants, as well as others, might per- 
haps still be aware of the fact. In this case, therefore, we have an in- 
stance of a composition of which some persons did not know the origin, 
but which nevertheless was not superhuman {apmraaheya). This is 
no doubt the correct explanation. 

Page 99, line 1. 

The argument in proof of the incompetence of the Sudras for the 
acquisition of the highest divine knowledge is contained in Brahma 
Sutras i. 3, 34-38. As the subject may possess an interest for any 
educated persons of this class into whose hands this book may fall in 
India, T extract the entire discussion of the question : 

34. “ Sag aaya tad-anadara-sravawt tad-adravanCit siiehtjate hi ” | 
yathd manuahyddhikdra-niyamam apodya devddindm api vidydav adhi- 
kdralf uktaa tathaiva dvijdty-adhihara-niyamdpavddena iudraaya apy 
adhikdrali aydd ity etdm daankdrh nimrttayitum idam adhikaranam dra- 
lltyaU I tattra iadt-aatya apy adhihdrah aydd Hi tdvai prdptam arthitva- 
adma/rthyayoh aamlhavdt \ taamdeh “ chhudro yajne 'navaUriptak ” iti- 
vach chhudro vidydyam anavaklriptah Hi nishedhdsravandt \ yach cha 
karmaav anadhikdra-kdranam audraaya anagnitvam na tad vidydav adhi- 
kdraaya apavddakam \ na hy dhavanlyddi-rahitena vidyd veditum na 
adkyate \ Ihavati cha lingam iudrddhikdraaya apodhalakam \ aamvarga- 
vidydydm hi Jdnaaratim Paittrdyanam auarusJmffi audra-adbdena pard- 
mriaati '‘aha hdre tvd audra tava eva saha gobhir aatv” iti | Vidiera- 
prabhritayaa cha kudra-yoni-prabhavah api viiiahta-vijndna-aampanndh 
amaryyante | iaamad adhikriyaie sadro vidyaau ( ity evam prdpte brumal), | 
na iudraaya adhikdro vedddhyayanabhdvdt ] adhlta-vedo hi vidita-veddrtho 
veddrtheahv adhikriyate \ na cha audraaya vedddhyayanam aaty apanayana- 
purvakatvdd vedddhyayanaaya xvpanayanaaya cha varna-traya-vishayatvdt \ 
yat tv arthit/oalh na tad aaati admarthye ’dhikara-kdranam bhavati \ ad- 
marthyam api na laukikam, kevalam adhikdra-kdranam bhavati sdatflxje 
’rthe adatrlyasya admarthyaaya apehahitatvdt kdatnyasya cha adrnarthya- 
aya adhyayana-nirdkaranena nirdkritatvdt | yach cha idam kudro yajne 
'navaklriptah iti tad nydya-purvakatvad vidydyam apy anavaklriptatvam 
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sMa-irmiana'ffi littgam mmyaae na tal lingsm nyayabhavat \ nyayoMer 
hi linga-darSanaih dyotakam bhamti na cha attra nyayo 'sti \ kamam eha 
ayarh ^udra-saida^ saihvarga-vidyayam eva ekasydm iudrtnn adhikuryyat 
tad-vishayatvad na sarvaiu vidyasu \ arthavdda-stlmtvat na in kvaehid apy 
ayam sudram adhikarttim utsahate | iakyata cha ayam Sudra-Sabdo ’dhi- 
krUa-vishaye yojayitum | katham Ui \ uckyale | “ ‘ kam u are enam etat 
santam tayngvanam iva Rainkam SUha' (ChandogyalTpaiiiahad, iv. 1, S.) 
ity asmad hamsa-vakydd dtniano ’nadaram krutavato Jdnakrute^ Pautrd- 
yanasya iiig utpede tdm rithl Rainkah kudra-sahdena anena sdehaydmba- 
hhuva dtmanah paroksha-jndnoiya khydpandya iti gamyate jdti-kddraeya 
anadhikardt I katham punah mdra-sabdem srig utpannd guekyate iti | 
nehyate \ tad-ddravandt sueham abhidudrdva Suchd va ’bhidudrtive iuchd 
vd jRainkam abhidudrdva iti kudravayavdrtha-tambhavdd rudhdrthasya 
eha asambhavdt \ drisyate eha ayam artho ’gydm dkhydyikdydm \ 

35. *‘Kshaltriyatva-gatek eha uttarattra Chaitrarathma lingdt" | Itas 
eha na j&ti-kudro Jdnasrutir yat-kdranam prakarana-nirupanem kahat- 
triyatvam asya uttarattra Ohaitrarathena Abhipratdrind kahattriye^ 
aamabhivydhdrdl lingdd gamyate | uttarattra hi aarimarga-vidyd-vdkya- 
seshe Chaitrarathir Abhipratdri kghattriyah mnkirttyate \ “ atha ha 
S'aunakaui cha Kdpeyam Abhipratdrinam cha Kdkahaseniih sudena pari- 
viSyatndnau brahmaehdri bibhikahe” (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5) iti \ Chaitra- 
■raihitvaih cha Abhipratdrinah Kdpega-yogdd avagantavyam \ Kdpeya- 
yogo hi Chaitrarathaaya avagatah | “ etoia vai Chaitrarathafh Kdpeydh 
aydjayann" iti samdndnvaya-ydjindni cha prdyem aamdndnvaydh ydja- 
kdh bhavanti | taamdch “ Chaitrarathir ndma ekah kahattra-patir agdyata" 
iti cha kahattra-jdtitvdvagamdt kahattriyatvam aaya avagantavyam \ tena 
kahattriyena Abhipratdriwd aaha aamdndyam vidydydm aanklrttana'n 
Jdnasruter api kahattriyatvam adehayati | samdndndtn eva hi prdyena 
aamabhivydhdrdh bhavanti \ kahattri-preahanddy-aisvaryya-yogdeh eha 
Jdnakruteh kahattriyatvdvagatih | ato na sudraaya adhikdrah | 

36. "Samakdra-pardmaradt tad-abhdvdbhildpdeh cha " | itak eha na 
k&draayd adhikdro yad vidya-pradekealm upanayanddaya^ aoBukard^ 
pardmrikyante “tarn ha upaninye” \ adhihi bhagavah' iU ha vpaaa- 
sdda ” I “ brahma-pardh brahma-niahthdi^ param Brahma anveahamdndl^ 

' eaha ha vai tat sarvam vakahyati’ iti te ha samit-pdnayo bhe^mantam - 
Pippalddam vpaaanndh" iti cha “ tan ha anupaniya eva” ity pra- 
darkitd eva upanayana-prdptir bhavati | sudraaya eha aamakdrdbhavo 
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’hhila^ate ^'sud/rai chaturtho varnah eltajuUr" Uy eJcajaUtwa-smarar^a 
“na Sudre patakam kinohid na eha safntharam arhati” iiy-adtbhii cha | 

3?. “ Tad-abhavtHrmrdha.rane cha pravritteh ” ] Itai cha na aadn-avya 
adhihdro yat satya~vaehancna S&dratvahhdvc nirdharite Jahalam Gmita- 
mah vpanetum anusasitutn cha pranavrite “ na Had dbrahmano vivaktum 
arhati j samidham aomya dhara upa ivd neahye na aatyad agah ” (Chh. 
Up. iv. 4, 5) iU iruti-Ungdt \ 

38. “ 8'raeanadhyayanurtha-pratiahedhat amritH cha” | Itai chana 
kuch-asya adhika.ro yad aaya amriteh krava^dhyayaniirtha-pratiahedho bha- 
vaU I veda-kravana-pratiahedho vedadhayana-pratiahadhaa tad-artha-jnu- 
ndnuahthanayoi cha pratiahedhah sudrmya smaryyate | kravana-pratiahe- 
dhaa tuvad atha aaya “vedam upakrinvataa trapia-jatiibhyam krotra-prati- 
puranam” iti ”padyv, ha vai Hat kmasdnam yat kadraa taamat kudra- 
aamipe na adhyetavyam, ” iti cha | atah ova adhyayana-^ratiahedhah \ 
yaaya hi aamipe ‘pi na adhyeiavyam bhavati aa kathain krutim adhiyiyata | 
bhavati cha ueheharaM jihva-chhedo dMrane ia/inra-bhedah iti \ atah eva 
cha arthad miha-jndndnuahthdnayoh pratishedho bhavati | “ na kudraya 
matiih dadySd” iti “ dvijdtincim, adhyayanafh ijyd danam” iti cha \ 
yaaham punah pUrva-krita-aamakaro-vakiid Vidwra-dharma-vyS,dha-pra- 
bhritindm jndnotpattia teahdm na kakyate phala-prdptik pratibaddhum 
jndnaaya akdntika-phalatvdt | “ krdvayeeh chaturo varndn ” iti cha iti- 
hdaa-purdnddhiyame ehdtnrvarnyddhikdra-amarandt \ veda-p-draakaa fw 
ndaty adhikdrah kidrdndm iti athitam \ 

34. “ In the -word ‘ S'udra ’ reference is made to hia vexation on 
hearing that disrespectful expression, and to his running up.” 

” This section is commenced to silence the doubt whether in the same 
way as it had been denied (above) that the prerogative of acquiring 
divine knowledge is restricted to men, and affirmed that it extends to 
the gods, etc., also, the limitation of the same prerogative to twice- 
born men may not also be questioned, and its extension to S'udras 
maintaiaed. The grounds alleged in favour of the S'udra having this 
prerogative are that he may reasonably be snpposed to have both (a) 
the desire and (J) the power of acquiring knowledge, and that aocord- 
ingjy (e) the Veda contains no text affirming his incapacity for know- 
ledge, as it confessedly has texts directing his exclusion from sacrifice : 
and further (if) that the fact of the S^fidra’s not keeping up any sacred 
fire, which is the cause of his incapacity for sacrifice, affords no reason 
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for denying to him the prerogative of gaining knowledge ; since it can- 
not be maintained that it is impossible for a man who is destitute of 
the ahavaniya and other fires to acquire knowledge. There is also («) 
in a Vedio text a sign which confirms the S'udra’s prerogative. For in 
the passage which treats of the knowledge of the Samvarga (Ghhan- 
dogya TJpanishad, chapter iv. section 1-3) a speaker designates Tana- 
smti, descendant of Jana^mta in the third generation, who was desirous 
of performing service, by the term Sudra : ‘ Keep to thyself, o S^udra, 
thy necklace and chariot’ with thy cattle.’ (Chh. Up. iv. 2, 2.) And 
further (/) Yidura and others are spoken of in the Smriti as possessed 
of distinguished knowledge, although they were of Uudra descent. 
Consequently the S'udra enjoys the prerogative of acquiring various 
sorts of divine knowlege. To this we reply : The Uudra has no such 
prerogative, because he cannot study the Yeda. For it is the man that 
studies the Yeda, and obtains a knowledge of its contents, who enjoys 
the prerogative of [access to] those contents. Sut a S'udra does not 
study the Yeda, for such study must be preceded by initiation, which 
again is confined to the three upper castes. As regards (a) the desire 
of knowledge, — that, in the absence of power, confers no prerogative. 
And (h) mere secular power does not suflce for the purpose; since 
scriptural power is necessary in a matter connected with Scripture; 
and such scriptural power is debarred by the debarring of study. And 
(e) the passage which declares that a ‘ S'udra is incapacitated for sacri- 
fice,’ demonstrates his incapacity for knowledge also ; since that follows 

’ Such is the sense given to haretva by the Commentators, who make it out to be 
a compound of the words ItSra, “ necklace,” and itea, “ a chariot ; " but although 
iim might bo the nominatiTC of itvan, “going,” no such word appears in the lexicons 
with the sense of “ chariot.” Besides, the compound seems a very awkward one. 
Perhaps the word should he separated into ha are tm ; but then there would be no 
nominative to astu, and it would be difficult to coustruc tm, “ thee." — Since the 
above was written, I have been favoured with a note on the passage by Professor 
Goldstiicker. He conjectures that the words should he divided as follows ; ahaha are 
iva S'udra tava eva saha gobhir aetu ; that tva may he the nominative singular femi- 
nine of the Yedic pronoun iva, moaning “ some one,” and then the sense might be as. 
follows : “ 0, friend, some woman belongs to thee, S'udra ! Let her be (i.e. oome) 
along with the cows.” And J’Snas'mti would appear to have understood the word fvS 
in this sense here supposed, for we find that on hearing the reply of Baikva, he took 
his daughter to the latter, along with four hundred additional cows and the othn 
gifts ; and that on seeing the damsel, Baikva expressed his satisfaction and acceded 
to the request of her father. — The author of these puzzling words, it seems, intended 
a pun ; and S'ankora perhaps gave only one solution of it. 
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&om the rule, which is of general application. Aa regards the circum- 
stance that in the Tedic text regarding the knowledge of the Sam- 
Yarga, the word S'udra occurs, which you regard as a sign in favour of 
your view ; it is {d) no sign ; because in that passage no rule is laid 
down. For the discovery of a sign indicates that a rule has been 
laid down; but in the passage in question there is no such rule. 
And although it were conceded that [if it were found in a precept 
regarding the Samvarga] the word Sudra would confer on a man of 
that caste a prerogative in regard to that particular knowledge alone, 
(from its being intended for him), although not to all sorts of know- 
ledge, yet as the word occurs [not in precept, but] in an illustrative 
narrative {arthavada) it cannot confer on him a prerogative in regard 
to any knowledge whatever. And in fact this word S'udra can be 
applied to a person [of a higher caste] who possessed the prerogative. 
How f I explain : "Vexation {iuk) arose in the mind of Janasruti when 
he heard himself disrespectfully spoken of in these words of the swan : 
‘ "Who is this that thou speakeat of aa if he were Bainka yoked to the 
chariot? ’’ (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 3). And since a S'udra does not possess 
the prerogative of acquiring knowledge, we conclude that it is to this 
vexation {suk) that the rishi Bainka referred, for the purpose of shew- 
ing his own knowledge of things imperceptible by sense, when he made 
use of this word S'udra (Chh, IJp. iv. 2, 2, see above). But again, how 
is it indicated by the word S'udra that vexation {suk) arose in his mind ? 
"We reply: by ‘the running to it [or him]” {tad-adravanaty, i.e. either 
‘ he ran to vexation,’ or ‘ he was assailed by vexation,’ or ‘ in his vexa- 
tion he resorted to Bainka.’ "We conclude thus because the sense 
afforded by the component parts of the word S'udra is the probable 
one,* whilst the conventional sense of the word S'udra is here inap- 
plicable. And this is seen to be the meaning in this story. 

3 This appears to allude to the person referred to being found sitting under a 
chariot (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 8). See p. 67 of Babu Bajendralol Mittra’s translation. This 
story is alluded to by Professor Weber in his Ind. Stud. ix. 45, note, where ho treats 
Sayugvon as a proper name, and remarks “The Vedanta Sutras (i. 3, 34, 35), indeed, 
try to explain away this” (the circumstance of Janasruti being called a S'udra) and 
of course S'ankara in his commentary on them does the same, as weU in his explana- 
tion of the Chhandogya Upanishad.” I am not, however, by any means certain that 
the epithet “ S'adra,” applied to Janas'ruti by Bainka, is not merely meant as a term 
of abuse. 

* The meaning of this is that the word S'Udra is derived from inch, “ vexation,” 
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Sutra 35. " And that Jonasruti was a Sshattriya is afterwards indi- 
cated by what is said of Abhipratarin of the race of Chaitraratha.” 

“ That Janasrnti was not a S'udra appears also from this, that by 
examining the context he is afterwards found to be a Eshattriya by 
the sign that he is mentioned along with Abhipratarin of the family 
of Chaitraratha. For in the sequel of the passage regarding the 
knowledge of the Samvarga mention is made in these words of Abhi- 
pratarin Chaitrarathi, a Kshattriya: ‘Now a Brahmacharin asked 
alms of S'dunaka of the race of Kapi, and Abhipratarin the son of 
Kakshasena who were being served at a meal ’ (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5). 
And that Abhipratarin belonged to the family of Chaitraratha is to be 
gathered from his connection with the Eapeyas ; for the connection of 
Chaitraratha with the latter has been ascertained by the text : ‘ The 
Zapeyas performed sacrifice for Chaitraratha.” Priests of the same 
family in general officiate for worshippers belonging to the same family. 
From this, as well as from the text : ‘ From him a lord of Kshat- 

and dru, “ to run.” (Sco the First Volume of this work, p. 97, note 192.) Even the 
great S'aukara, it scorns, was unable to perceive the absurdity of such etymologies. 
In his commentary on the Chhiindogya Gpanishad the same writer tells us that 
various explanations had been given of the employment of tho word S'udra in this 
passage : Ifami raja ’saw kahattri-sambandhat | “Sa ha kahattdrmn imacha ” (iv. 1, 5) 
ity uktam | vidyd-grahanaya aha brdhmana-aamTpopagamat \ audraaya cka anadhi- 
kdrdt I kttiham idain anaiiurupaiii Saikvena uohyate '* iudra ” iti \ tattra dhur dehd- 
rygdli \ hamaa-vachana-iravandt aitg eiiam dviveaa \ tana aaau attchd a'rutvd Saik- 
vaaya mahimdnam vd dravati iti \ riahir dtmanah parokahajnatdm daraayan “ iudra" 
ity dha \ addra-vad bddhanma eva anam vidyd-grahamya uptjagdma na auaruahayd | 
na <« jdtyd am audrah iti \ apare punar dhur alpam dhanam dhritam iti ruahd ava 
enam uktavdn “ iudra " iti | ” But is not Junas'ruti shewn to have been a king, (a) 
fiom his name being connected with a charioteer in the passage ‘ He said to his 
charioteer,' (b) from his resorting to a Briihman to obtain knowledge, and (c) from a 
S'udra possessing no such prerogative P How then did Baikva address to him an 
appellation inconsistent with this in the words ‘ o S'udra ? ’ Learned teachers reply ; 
‘ Vexation (auk) took possession of him on hearing the words of the swan ; in con- 
sequence of which, or of hearing (a'rutvd) of the greatness of Baikva, he ran up 
[S'udra is here derived either from iuc/id + dravati, or from i rutvd H- dravati] ; and the 
rishi, to shew his knowledge of things beyond the reach of the senses, called him 
S'udra, He had approached to obtain knowledge from the rishi by annoying him like a 
S'udra, and not by rendering him service ; while yet he was not by birth a S'Qdra. 
Others again say that the rishi angrily called him a S'udra because he had brought 
him so little property.” This passage is also translated by Bubu Bujendrolal (Ohh. 
Up. p. 68, note), who renders bddhanana (which I have taken to mean “ anno^ng ”) 
by “ paying " for instruction ; but I cannot find any authority for this sense of the 
word. 
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triyas named Chaitxaratlii was descended,' which proves that his 
family were Kshattriyas, we may gather that Ahhipratarin belonged 
to this class. And the circamstance that Janasruti is mentioned in 
connection with the same branch of knowledge as Ahhipratarin, the 
Kshattriya, shews that the former also was a Eshattriya. Por it is in 
general men of the same class who are mentioned together. And from 
the fact of Janasruti sending a charioteer (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 5-7), and his 
other acts of sovereignty also, we leam that he was a Kshattriya. 
Hence (we conclude that) a S'udra does not possess the prerogative 
of divine knowledge. 

Sutra 36. “ Prom reference being made to initiation, and from a 
S'udra being declared to be excluded from it.” 

“And that a S'udra does not possess the prerogative of acq^uiring 
divine knowledge, may be farther inferred from the fact that investi- 
ture with the sacred cord and other rites are referred to in passages 
where science is the subject in question. Por the fact that the seekers 
after such knowledge obtained initiation, is shewn by such passages as 
the following : ‘ He invested him ; ’ ‘He came to him, saying, teach 
me, Sir ’ (Chh. Up. vii. 1,1?); ' Devoted to Brahma, resting in Brah- 
ma, seeking after the highest Brahma, they approached the venerable 
Pippalada with firewood in their hands, (saying) ‘ he will declare all 
this’ (Prasna Up. i. 1); and ‘having invested them,' etc. And that 
a S'udra receives no initiation is shewn by the text of the Smriti 
which pronounces him to be but once-born, viz, ‘the S'udra is the 
fourth class, and once-hom ; ’ and by such other passages as this : 

‘ There is no sin in a S'udra, and he is not entitled to initiation.’ ” ® 

Sutra 37. “ And because he acted after ascertaining that it was not 
a S'udra [who. had come to him].” 

“ That a S'udra does not possess the prerogative of acquiring know- 
ledge appears also from this that [according to the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad] Gautama proceeded to invest and instruct Jabala after ascertain- 
ing by his truth-speaking that he was not a S'udra : ‘ Hone but a 
Brahman could distinctly declare this : bring, o fair youth, a piece of 
fuel ; I will invest thee; thou hast not departed from the truth ' (Chh. 
Up. iv. 4, 5).“ 

This last verse has been already quoted in Yol. I, p. 138, note 244. 

° 1 shall quote in full the earlier port of the passage from which these words ore 
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Sutra 38. “And because, according to the Smriti, a B'udra is for- 
bidden to hear, or read, or learn the sense.” 

“And that a S'udra does not possess the prerogative of aoqniring 
divine knowledge, appears from this that, according to the Smriti, he 
is forbidden to hear it, or read it, or leam its sense : i.e. it is declared 
in the Smriti that he is forbidden either to hear the Yeda, or read the 
Veda, or to learn it contents, or to practise its injunctions. Hearing is 
forbidden to him in these texts ; * If he listens to the reading of the 
Veda, his ears are to be filled with [melted] lead and lac;’ and ‘The 
S'udra is a walking cemetery ; therefore no one must read in his vi- 
cinity.’ And oonseq^uently the reading of it is prohibited to him : for 

taken, both for the sake of explaining the allusion, and for the illustration which it 
affords of ancient Indian manners ; Chh. Dp. iv. 4, 1 . Satyakamo ha Jabalo JahaVam 
tnataratn Smantrayanchakre “brahmackaryyam bhavati vivaisySmi kim-yotn nv aham 
asmi" iti \ 2. Sa ha tnam umeha “m aham etad veda tuta yad-gotras ivam ati \ bahv 
aham eharantt paricltdrint yamam team alabhe | sa ’ham etad Ha veda yad-gattras 
tvam aai \ Jahald lit tiaina aham asmi Satyakamo nama leam asi | ta Satyakamah eva 
Jabalo ’bravWta^" iti | “ Satinkumo, the son of ffabulu, addressed his mother Jabala, 
saying, ‘ I wish, mother, to enter on the life of a religious student. To what family 
{gottra : see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 378 ff.) do I belong ? ’ 2. She answered, 
‘ I do not know, my son, to what family thou holongest. Much consorting [mth 
lovers] and roving (or serving), in my youth, I got thee. I know not of what family 
thou art. Put my name is Jahula, and thine Satyakamo. Bay, ‘ I am Satyakamo 
son of Jabala.' ” He accordingly goes to Hurldrumata of the race of Gotamo, and 
asks to he received os a student. The teacher enquires to what family he belongs 
and the youth repeats verbatim the answer he had received from his mother, and says 
he is Satyakama the son of Jabrila. The teacher replies in tho words quoted by 
S'ankara “ No one other than a Brahman could distinctly declare this," etc. The 
interpretation of paragraph 2, above given, seems to convey its correct sense. Jabala 
apparently means to confess that her son was nullius JUius ; and that he must be 
content to call himself her son, os she did not know who his father was. Tho explan- 
ation of tho words bahv aham eharantt parieharml yauvane team alabhe given by the 
Commentators and followed by Babu Kajendralul Mittra, that she was so much occu- 
pied with attending to guests in her husband's house, and so modest that she never 
thought of enquiring about her son's gottra, aud that her husband died early, is founded 
mainly on the word paricharim, and would not account for Jabala's ignorance of her 
husband’s name (which she does not mention) or even of her husband’s lineage. In 
regard to the sense of eharantt see the passage from the S'atapatha Bruhmano, ii. ff, 
2, 20, quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 136, note 242. S'ankara was either 
ignorant of the laxity of ancient morals, or wished to throw a veU over the spurious 
origin of a sage like Satyakama who had attained divine knowledge and become a 
teacher of it (see Chh. Up. iv. 10, 1). In his preface, however, p. 30, as I observe, 
Babu Bajendmlsl speaks of Satyakama as a natural son in these words : ‘ ‘Although 
a natural born son whose father was unknown, and recognized by the contemptuoua 
soubriquet of Jabala from the designation of his mother Jabala,” etc. 
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how can he, in whose neighbourhood even the Veda is forbidden to be 
read, read it himself? And if he utters it, his tongue is to be cut ; 
and if he retains it in his memory, his body is to be slit. And it 
results from the meaning of the terms that he is prohibited from learn- 
ing its contents, or practising its injunctions, according to the texts, 
‘ Let no one impart intelligence to a S'udia ; ’ and ' reading, sacrifi.ce, 
and liberality are the duties of twice-born men.’ As regards (/) Vi- 
dura, Bharma, Vyadha, and others in whom knowledge was produced 
in consequence of their recollection of acts performed in a former 
birth, their enjoyment of its results cannot be prevented, from the 
transcendent character of the efiects of knowledge ; and because in the 
text ' Let the four castes be made to hear them,’ the Smriti declares 
that the four castes possess the prerogative of learning the Itihasas 
and Puranas [by means of which S'udias may attain perfection}. But 
it has been established that S'udras do not possess the prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge derived [directly] from [the study of] the 
Veda.” 

The Bhagavad Gita affirms a different doctrine in the following 
verses, x. 32 f., where Erishna says ; 

Jlfdr7i hi Partha vyapdiritya ye ’pi eytth pdpa-yonayah | striyo vaUyds 
tathd sudras te 'pi ydnti pardm gatim | 33. Kim piinar brdhmandh pun- 
ydb IhaMd^ rdjarshayai tathd j 

“ Those who have faith in me, even though they be of base origin, 
women, Yaisjas, and B'udras, attain to the most transcendent state. 
How much more pure Brahmans and devout royal rishis.” 

S'ankora could scarcely have been ignorant that bis principle was not 
in harmony with this text ; but he has thought proper to ignore this 
discrepance of views, as ho probably shrank from directly contradicting 
a work held in such high estimation. 

See also the account of the views entertained on the same subject by 
S'andilya which I have stated above, p. 178. 

Page 105, line 24. 

The following quotation continues the discussion of this subject; 
and will also serve to iUustrate pp. 6 and 16, above, as well as p. 60 
of the Pirst Volume : 

Brahma Sutra i. 3, 30. “ Samdtfa-ndma-rupatvdeh eha dvfittSv apy 
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avirodlio dar&anut smritti eha" I athapi syat ] yadi pah-aii-vad deva- 
vydktayo 'pi aantatyd eva utpadyeran nirudhyerams eha tato 'hhidhdna- 
hhidheyahhidhafri - vyavahdrdviohheddt eambandha - nityatvena virodhaA 
saMe pariAriyeta \ yadd tu khalu sahalafh trailokyam parHyakta-ndma- 
rvpam nirlepam prallyate pralAavati cAa abAimvam iU &raU-»mriU-vdddA 
vadanti tada katham avirodAaA iti | tattra idatn alAidAiyaU “tamdna- 
ndma-rupafvdd " Hi | tadd ’pi aaihsdrmya andditvain tdvad dbAyupagan- 
tavyam \ pratipddayiaAyati eha dcAdryyah laffiadrasya andditvam “ upa- 
padyate cAa apy upalalAyate cAa ” iti (Brahma Sutra ii. 1, 36) | anddau 
oAa samadre yathd aedpa-pralodAayoh pralayaprabAava-travana 'pi pdrva- 
yrabodha-vad uttara-prabodAe 'pi vyavaAdrdd na kascAid virodhaA \ eeaih 
kalpdntara-prabAava-pralayayw api iti draahtavyam | avdpa-prabodAayoS 
cJta pralaya-prdbAavau sruyete | “yadd avptah avapnam na kancAana 
paayaty atha aamin prdnaA eva akadhd bhavati tadd enam vdh aarvair 
ndmabhih aalia apyeti ehakahuA aarvaiA rupaik aalta apyeti iroiram aar- 
vaih iabdaih aaha apyeti manah aarvair dhyunaih aaha apyeti \ aa yadd 
pratibiidhyaie yathd 'gner jvalatah aarv&A iHo viapAuUngdA vipratiah- 
tAerann evam eva etaamdd dimamA aarve prdndA yathdyatanafh vipratiaA- 
thante prdnebAyo devdh devebhyo lokdA (Xaush. Br. Utfc. A. 3, 3) iti \ aydd 
etat I avdpe pwruakdntara-vyavaAdrdvicAAeddt avayaih cAa auaAnpta-pra- 
buddhaaya purva-prabodAa-vijavaAdrdnmandhdna-aambhavdd aviruddham | 
mahupralaye tu aarva-vyavaAdroeAAeddj janmdntara-vyavahdra-vaoA eha 
kalpdntara-vyavahdraaya anuaandhdtum asakyatvdd vaiahamyam iti \ na 
eaha doaAah \ aaty api aarva-vyavahdrocAAedini mahupralaye Parameiva- 
rdnugrah&d lavardndih SiranyagarbAddmuifi kalpdntara-vyavaAdrdnu- 
aandhdnopapatteh ( yadyapi prdkritdh prdnim na janmdntara-vyava- 
hdram anuaandhundA drisyante iti na tat prukrita-vad isvardndm bhavi- 
tavyam \ yathd hi prdnitvdviseaAe 'pi mamiahyddi-atamba-paryyanteaAu 
jnunaiharyyddi-prutibandhaA parena parena bhuydn bhavan drUyate 
tathd mannahyddiahv eva Hiranyagarbha-paryanteaAu jndnaisvaryyddy- 
abhivyaktir api parena parena bhuyaal bhavati ity etat sruti-amriti- 
vddeahv aaakrid eva anukalpddau prddurbhavatdm pdramaiivaryyam im- 
yamdnam na kakyam ndati iti vaditum | tatas eha atita - kalpdnuahtAiia- 



kdlpddau prddurbhavatdm ParamesvardnugriAUdndth supia-pratibuddha- 
vat kalpdntara-vyavaAdrdnuaandhdnopapattih | tathd eha irutir “yo 
BraAmana^ vidadAdti pv/rvam yo vai veddniS eha prahinoti taamai | taih 
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ha devam atma-buidhi-prahaiam mumuhhur vai saranam aham prapadpe” 
(S'vetaSvatara TJpanishad, vi. 18) iti | smaranti oka S'aumkadayo Ma- 
dhuehhandah-prabhritibhir ddsatathyo driihtah iti { prativedani oka warn 
eva handarshy-adayah smaryyante ( iridir apy rishi-jnana-pUrvahmi 
eva mantrena anuihthd.mm dariayati “ yo ha vai aviditursheya-chhando- 
daivata-brdhmamna mantrena yujayati va adhyapayati va sthamih cha 
riehhati garttam vd prapadyate ” ity •upahramya “ tasmdd etdni manire 
vidydd” iti | prdnindm cha auJtha-prdptaye dharmo vidhlyate duMha- 
pa/rihdrdya adkarmah pratishidhyate | drishtdmtsravilca-duhkha-sukha- 
viahayau oka rdga-dveshau bhavato na vilakahana-viahaydv ity ato dhar- 
mddharma-pkala-bhutottarottard ariahtir niahpadyamand pdrva-ariahti- 
aadrisy eva niahpadyate \ amritii cha bhavati “ tealtdih ye ydni karmdni 
prdlc-sriahtydm pratipedire | tdny eva te prapadyante srijyamdnd^ punah 
punah 1 himardhimare mrida-kriire dkannddharmdv ritanriie \ tadr-bhd- 
vitdh prapadyante taamdt tat taaya rockate" \ iti \ praliyamdnam api cha 
idaih jagat sakty-avaseaham eva praVlyate iakti-miilam eva cha prabhavati 
itaratM dkaamikatva-praaangdt ( na oka anekdhurdh kaktayah sakydh 
kalpayitum j tataa oka viohhidya viehhidya apy udbhavatdm bhUr-ddi- 
loka- pravdhdndili dcva-tiryan-manuakya-lakahandndrli cha prdni-ni- 
kdya-pravdhdnd}% varndarama-dharma-pkala-vyavaathdndm. oka anddau 
aanisdre niyatatvam indraya-viahaya-aambandha-niyatatva-vat pratyeta- 
vyam | na hi indriya-viahaya-aambandkader vyavahdraaya prati aargam 
anyatkdtvam akaahtkendriya-viakaya-kalpaih iakyam utprelcakitum ] atas 
cha aarva-kalpdndm tulya-vyavahdratvdt kalpdntara-vyavahdrdnuaan- 
dkana-kahamatedeh cha lavarandm aamdna-ndma-rttpdh eva pratiaargam 
vUeahdh prddurbhavanti aamdna-ndma-rnpatvdch cha dvrittdv api mahd- 
aarga-mahdpralaya-lakahandydm jagato ’bhyupagamyamdndydm na kas- 
ehich chhabda-prdmunyudi-virodhah \ aamdna-ndma-rvpatdm oha-iruti- 
amritt darsayatah “ aUryd-ehandramasau dhatd yathd-pdrvam akalpayat | 
divarii cha prithivlrn ohdntarlkaham atho avah ” | iti | yatha pdrvaamin 
kalpe auryd-citandramak-prabkriti jagat klriptam tathd 'aminn api kalpe 
Pcvramesvaro’kalpayad ity artkah | tathd "Agnir vai akdmayata ‘ an- 
nddo devdndm aydm ’ iti aa evam agnaye krittikdbhyah pwoddiam aahta- 
kapdlatfi niravapad'^ iti nakakattreakpi-vidkau yo 'gniv nvravapad yaamai 
vd ’gnaye niravapat tayoh aamdna-ndma-rdpatdm darsayati ity-evaHi- 
jdtiyakd srutir udakarttavyd \ amritir api “riahl^m ndmadheyani ydi 
cha vedeaha driahpayah | aarvaryy-ante praavMndih tdny eoaHhyo daddty 
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tgah I yafhartdv ritu-lingani ndnU-rupani paryyaye \ drUyanU iSni tSny 
eva tatho, bhCLvah yugSdishu \ yatha. 'Ihimanmo 'tit&s tidy&s te a&mprttiair 
iha I devah devair atltair hi rupair ndmabhir eva eha ” ity mam-jatnyakd 
drashtavya | 

“Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 30. ‘And though there be a recurrence of crea- 
tion, yet as (the new creation) has the same name and form’ (as the 
old) there will be no contradiction in regard to the words of the Yeda ; 
since this is proved both by the intuition of rishis and by the SmritL’ 
And further, let it be so that if a series of individual gods, as of 
animals, etc., is bom and disappears in unbroken continuity, the al- 
leged contradiction in regard to the words of the Yeda (viz. that as 
they are connected with objects which are not eternal, they cannot 
themselves be eternal) will be removed by the perpetuity of connection 
arising from the continuity of practice regarding the designation of 
things, the things to be designated, and the designator. But when, as 
texts of the S'ruti and Smriti inform us, the entire three worlds, losing 
name and form,* are utterly annihilated and afterwards produced anew, 
how can the contradiction be avoided ? [The meaning of this is : How 
can there be an eternal connection between the words of the Yeda and 
objects which how long soever they may hove existed, must yet have 
come into being at the new creation following after the total (not 
merely the partial) destruction of the universe ? and if such a connection 
does not exist, how can the words of the Yeda be eternal, when before 
this new creation they represented nothing existent? see above, p. 
102.] A reply to this is given in the words, ‘Yet as (the new 
creation) has the same name and form as the old,’ etc. Even then 
the world must be admitted to have been without a beginning. This 
eternity of the world will be declared by our teacher in the words (of 

’ Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion tliiit here, as elsewhere, these words {nama- 
rupa) should he rendered “ substance and form.” Seethe note on the subject furnished 
by him in M. Burnouf’s Introduction a I'histoire du Buddhisms Indien, p. 502. 

s Goviuda Anauda remarks on the Sutra before us, and S'ankara’s comment : iVanu 
maha-pralapejater apy asattvSt iabdartha-sambandliamtyatvam ity asankyi aha'' to- 
mantt’’iti \ tutrammrasyaaia«kamaha"alhapi" iti \ vyakli-saiitatyajatmamttvan- 
tara-pralaye sattvat samiandhas tishthati vyavaharaviekkedSj jnayeta eha iti veiatya 
anapekahntvena pramdnye 9ia kasehid viredkah sydt \ nirteparpmlaye tit sambandhu- 
«5sS< punab ar'^ktaa kenachit puma sanketah karttavyah iti purusha-bitddhi-tapt- 
kshtttvem vedasya apramanyam adhyapakasya airaymya naaad asritaaya anityattam 
eha prapiam ity arthah \ mahapralaye 'pi nirlepa-layt 'tiddhah aaUkaryyorvaddt ] 
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Brahma Sutra, ii. 1, 36), ‘It is agreeable to reason, and it is ascertained.’ 
And the world being eternal, although the Yeda declares that its disso- 
lution and reproduction take place daring the sleep, and at the waking 
(of the creator), still as the practice continues the same in the later, as 
in the previous, waking condition, there is no contradiction (of the sort 
pretended). And it is to be considered that the same must be the case 
in regard to the dissolutions and creations of another Ealpa (see Vol. I. 
p. 43 f.). Now dissolutions and creations are said in the Veda to take 
place during (the creator’s) sleep, and at his waking. ‘‘When the 
sleeper does not see any vision, and when his breath is concentrated 
in him, then the voice with all names enters into him, the eye with 
aU forms enters into him, the ear with all sounds enters into him, 
the mind with all thoughts enters into him. When he wakes, just as 
sparks shoot out in all directions from blazing fire, so do all breaths 
according to their several seats issue from this Soul ; from the breaths 
spring deities; and from the deities worlds’ (Kaushitakt Brahmana, 
latter part, 3, 3). But be it so, that [in the circumstances referred 
tol there is no contradiction of the kind alleged, because during the 

talAa eh» tamaharuUnana iabdSrtJut-tat-amiiandhanam aatam eva pumlt ajiahtav 
MivyaMer na anityatvam | aiAwyalctanam purva-halpiya-nama-rupa-aamanatvad 
«» aanketah kenachit kSryyah | visfiaim-arahtau hi aankcCapc/cahu na tulya-sriahfav 
iti pariherati “ tatira idam" ity-adinS f “ But since in a great dissolution even species 
cease to exist, tvUI it not result that the eonuection of words with the objects they 
denote is not ctcinaU In reference to this doubt the ephorist says, 'ns the name and 
form arc the same,' etc. 'Waving the authority of the Sutra, tho Commentator ex- 
presses a doubt in the words ' And further,’ etc. It is true that the connection sub- 
sists in consequence of the continuity of individuals owing to the existence of species 
daring the intermediate dissolutions, and this connection will he known because the 
previous practice continues uninterrupted. And so from the independence of the 
'Veda, there will he no contradiction in regard to its authority. But since in a total 
dissolution all such connection is lost, and some intimation (of what had existed before) 
must he given hy some person at the new creation, the 'Veda will he dependent on 
the understanding of such person, and consequently its unauthoritativeness, as 
well as the non-etcimity of the dependent object, owing to the extinction of the in ■ 
structor on whom it depended, will result. But even in a great dissolution an absolute 
annihilation is unproved, according to the doctrine that effects exist in their causes. 
And so, as words, the objects which they denote, and the connection between both, 
(all of which things previonsly existed), are manifested at the new creation as re- 
miniscences of a previous existence, they are not non-etemal. As the objects thus 
manifested have tho same names and forms as in the previous Kalpa, there is no 
necessity for any intimation (of what had existed before) beiug given by any person, 
for such an intimation would, indeed, be required in a dissimilar creation, but not 
in one which is similar. It is thus that the commentator removes the objection in 
tho words ‘ a reply to this is given,’ etc.” 
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sleep (of one person) the practice of others continues unintemiptedly, 
and even the person who has been in a deep sleep can ascertain the 
action which took place in his former waking state. But this is in- 
applicable to a great dissolution, because then there is an absolute 
annihilation of all practice, and because the practice which prevailed in 
another Salpa, like that of another birth, cannot be ascertained. This 
objection, however, does not hold ; for although all practice is annihi- 
lated by a great dissolution, still it is proved that through the favour 
of the supreme Lord, the lords Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), etc., can 
ascertain the practice of the preceding Kalpa. Although ordinary 
creatures are net observed to evince the power of discovering the 
practice of a former birth, the limitation which is true of them will 
not attach to the great lords in question. Bor just as in the series of 
beings commencing with men, and ending with posts, although all the 
creatures included in it without distinction possess the attribute of life, 
yet, as we descend the scale, the obstructions to knowledge and to power 
are perceived to go on gradually increasing ; so too, in the series be- 
ginning with men and culminating in Hiranyagarbha, there is an ever 
greater and greater manifestation of knowledge and of power, etc. ; and 
thus the transcendent faculties which are declared in texts of the S'ruti 
and Smriti to belong to the beings who again and again come into existence 
at the beginning of the successive Halpas cannot be denied to be real. 
And consequently it is established that the lords Hiranyagarbha and 
others who during the past Kalpa had manifested distinguished know- 
ledge and powers of notion, and who again came into existence at the 
beginning of the present Kalpa, and enjoyed the favour of the supreme 
Lord, were able, like a person who has been asleep and awakes again, 
to ascertain the practice of the previous Kalpa. And accordingly 
the S'ruti says: ‘Seeking final liberation, I take refuge with that 
God, shining by the light of his own intellect, who in the beginning 
creates Brahma and reveals to him the Yedas ’ (S'vetasv. TJpan. vi. 18). 
And S'aunaka and others record in their Smritis that the hymns in the 
ten Mandalas of the B.ig-veda were seen by Madhuchhandas and other 
rishis. In the same way the Kagdarshis, etc., of each of the Yedas 
are specified in the Smritis. The Sruti, too, in the passage commenc- 
ing ‘ Amy priest who in sacrificing for another person, or in teaching a 
pupil, employs a text of which he does not know the rishi, metre, deity, 

20 
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and proper application, is turned into a post, or falls into a pit,’ and end- 
ing, ‘Wherefore let him ascertain all these points regarding every text; ’ 
— declares that a knowledge of the rishi by whom it was seen should 
precede the ceremonial use of every text.* Further, righteousness is 
prescribed and unrighteousness is forbidden, with a view to promote the 
happiness and obviate the misery of living beings ; and love and dislike 
have for their objects nothing but the happiness and misery which are 
perceptible by sense or are scripturally revealed. Consequently each 
succeeding creation which is effected, forming, as it does, the recom- 
pense of righteousness and unrighteousness, is constituted perfectly 
similar to each of those which preceded it. And the Smriti, too, de- 
clares : ‘ These creatures, as they are reproduced time after time, per- 
form, respectively, the very same actions as they had performed in the 
previous creation.'* They so act under the influence of ^their previous 
tendencies) whether noxious or innoxious, mild or cruel, righteous or 
unrighteous, to truth or to falsehood; and it is from this cause that 
they are disposed to one or another course of conduct.’ Besides, even 
when this world is destroyed, a residuum of its force {iaUi) continues, 
and it is reproduced only because it has this force for its basis : for 
any other supposition would involve the difflculty of the world having 
no cause. And as we cannot conceive that there are many forms of 
force {said), we must believe that, as the relations between the senses 
and their objects are invariable, so too, in a world which had no com- 
mencement, the successions of earths and other worlds, and of different 
classes of living beings distinguished as gods, animals, and men, (al- 
though separated from each other in the period of their production,) as 
well as the ordinations of castes, orders, duties, and recompences are 
invariable. For we cannot imagine that such conditions as the re- 

* The object of these remarks of Sankara regarding the rishis is thus explained 
by Govinda Ananda : Kincha mantranam fi9hy‘adi-jnanavasyahaiva~jnapi1sa s'rufir 
mantra-drig- rishTnamJnanSlisayam darsayati ity aha | . tatJm eha jndmdhihaih 

katpdittaritani vedam amniva vyavaharaaya pravarttitatvSd vadaaya anaditvam ampe- 
kahatvtiih eha aviruddham iti bhavafy \ “In these words S'ankara intimates that the 
S'ruti which declares the necessity of knowing the rishis, etc., thereby manifests 

the transcendent knowledge of the rishis who saw the mantras And so from 

the fact that these rishis, distinguished by eminent knowledge, recollected the Yeda 
which had existed in a different Xalpa, and (again) gave currency to the (ancient) 
practice [of its precepts), it is shewn that the eternity and independence of the Veda 
is not in contradiction [to any fiiot] — such is the purport.” 

*“ See the First Volume of this work, p. 60. 
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lations between the senses and their objects, etc., should vary in every 
creation, in such a way, for example, as that there should exist objects 
for a sixth sense. Hence, as all Halpas exist under the same conditions, 
and as the lords (Kiranyagarbha, etc.) are able to ascertain the conditions 
which existed in another Halpa, varieties (of beings) having the same 
name and form are produced in every creation; and in consequence of this 
sameness of name and form, even though a revolution of the world in the 
form of a great creation and a great dissolution is admitted, no contra- 
diction arises affecting the authority of the words of the Veda, etc. Both 
S'ruti and Smriti shew us this sameness of name and form. Here such 
texts of the S'ruti as these may be adduced : ‘ The creator formed as be- 
fore the sun and moon, the sky and the earth, the air and the heaven.’ 
This means that in this Halpa the supreme Lord fashioned the sun, the 
moon, and the rest of the world in the same way as they had been 
fashioned in the former Kalpa.’ Again: Agni desired, ‘May I be the 
food-enter of the gods.” He offered to Agni [as the deity presiding over] 
the Kpittikas '* (the Pleiades) a cake in eight platters.’ In this passage 
the S'ruti shews that the two Agnis, he who in the ceremony of sacri- 
fice to the constellation offered the oblation, and he to whom it was 
offered, had the same name and form. And such Smritis, too, as the 
following should be examined : ‘ The Unborn Being gives to those born 
at the end of the night (t.«. of the dissolution ”) the names of the rishis 
and their intuitions into the Vedas.“ Just as on the recurrence of each 
of the seasons of the year its various characteristics are perceived to be 
tbe very same (as they had been before), so too are the things produced 
at the beginning of the yugas and the past gods presiding over dif- 
ferent objects resemble those who exist at present, and the present 
(resemble the) past in their names and forms.’ ” 

I shall quote a part of S'ankara’s remaiks on the Brahma Sutra, 
ii. 1, 36, referred to in the earlier part of the preceding quotation, in 
which the eternity of the world is affirmed : 

Krittika-nakalmitrabhimani-demtja j^mye — Govinda Anaada. 

S’arvaryy-aniepralayaHte — Govinda Anaada. 

The sense of the last words, which I translate literally, is not very clear. Govinda 
Ananda says that in the word vedeahu the locative case denotes the object {vedttln Hi 
vahaya-aaptamT). Compare the passages quoted above in p. 16 from the Vishnu P. 
and M. Bh. which partially correspond with this verse, 
n Already quoted from the Vishnu P. in the First Volume of this work, p. 60. 
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ii. 1, 36. “ TTpapai/yaU oha v^alalJiyate eha” | “ vpapadyate eha ” 
iamta/raxya anadityam | adimattm hi samsaroaya aJcasmdd wibhuter muh- 
tdnam api punah samsarodlhuti-praaangah | akritdhhydgama-prasmgas 
oha suhhorduhhhddi-vaishamyaaya nirnimittatvdt | na oha liva/ro vauha- 
mya-hetwr ity uktam | na eha avidyd kevald mishamyasya haramm eka- 
rdpaiodt I rdgddi-lcleia-vdsandltshipta-ka/rmdpeltshd tv avidyd vaishamya- 
kari sydt \ na oha karma antarena sariram gambkavati na eha iarlram 
antartna karma gambhavati iti itaretardiraya-dogha-pragangah \ andditve 
tu vydnkura-nydyena vpapattor na haschid dogho bhavati | 

“ ‘ It is agreeable to reason, and it is ascertained.’ The eternity of 
the world is agreeable to reason. For on the supposition that it had 
a beginning, as it came into existence without a cause, the difficulty 
would arise (1) that those who had obtained liberation from mundane 
existence might become again involved in it ; and (2) that men would 
enjoy or suffer the recompense of what they had never done, as the 
inequalities occasioned by happiness and misery, etc., would be cause- 
less. But God is not the cause of this inequality, as we have said 
(see the comment on Sutra ii. 1, 34). Nor can ignorance alone be its 
cause, since ignorance is uniform (whilst conditions are varied). But 
ignorance, when connected with works induced by the surviving me- 
mory of desire and other sources of disquiet, may be the cause of in- 
equality. Further, corporeal existence does not originate without 
works, nor works without bodily existence : so that (this hypothesis 
of the world having had a beginning) involves the fallacy of making 
each of two things depend upon the other. But on the supposition 
that the world had no beginning, there is no difficulty, as the two 
things in question may be conceived to have succeeded each other like 
seed and sprout from all eternity.” (See BaUantyne’s Aphorisms of 
the Sankhya, Book i. pp. 60 and 126.) 

Page 111, line 2 from the foot; and Page 113, line 11. 

In the first edition, p. 78, 1 had translated the word gamayddhyu- 
shite “ in the morning twilight.” 'When revising the traudation for 
the new edition I became uncertain about the sense, and did not advert 

i.e, as Professor Cowell suggests, if there is no cause for the production of the 
world, it comes into existence at hnp-hazard, and by some chance the liberated may 
be bom again as.well as the unliberated. 
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to the fact that the tenn is explained in Professor Wilson’s Dictionary 
as denoting “ a time at which neither stars nor sun are visible.” 
Professor Cowell has since pointed out that the word occurs in the 
second of the following verses of Manu, where a rule is given for the 
interpretation of the Yeda in cases such as that referred to by the com- 
mentator on the liyaya Sutras : ii. 14 : Srnti-dmidhant tu yoMra syat 
tattra dharmav ubhau amritau | uhhdv apt hi iau dharmau samyag ttktau 
manlshibhih | 15. Vdite 'nudite ehaim samayddhyuahite tathd | aarvathd 
varttate yajnah itiyafh vaidiki irutih \ “14. In cases where there is a 
twofold Yedic prescription, both the rites are declared in the Smriti to 
be binding ; since they have been distinctly pronounced by sages to be of 
equal authority. IS. The Yedic rule is that sacrifice may be performed 
in aU the three ways [indicated in a particular text], viz. when the sun 
has risen, when it has not risen, and when neither stars nor sun appear, 
i.e. in the morning twilight.” Eulluka says : Sdrya-nahhatra-vmrji- 
tah Itdla^ tamayddhyushiic^-ialdetia uchyate | “ a time devoid of sun and 
stars is denoted by the word samayddkymhita. 

Page 142, lines 14 and 16. 

The first of these quotations is from the Brihad Aranyaka Dpanishad, 
i. 4, 10 j and the second from the Chhandogya TJpanishad, viii. 7, 2. 

Page 149, line 6. 

Por saldadikskiter read sahdad ihhiter. 

Page 154, mte 140. 

Professor Cowell observes on the close of this note that the Sankhya 
opponent maintains that the metaphor is in every case a real one. 

Page 157, line 18. 

Professor Cowell remarks that the meaning of the phrase Idbda-pra- 
manake 'rthe is not correctly rendered by the translation here given, viz. 
“ where the (proper sense) is established by the words.” The author 
is laying down the general rule that in cases where there is nothing in 
the purport of any passage in which a particular word occurs to lead 
the reader to suppose that it is figuratively used, and where conse- 
quently the word itself is the only index to the sense, it must be 
understood in its primary signification. The proper rendering, therefore, 
is : “ Where the sense can only be determined by the word itself.” 
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Fags 160, line 18. 

'Soii punar-utpattir read punar-amtpattir. 

Page 181, lines 7 and II jrom the foot, 

I learn from. Professors Co^rell and Gbldstiicker that mmata, mritilf 
should be rendered not “the Tariously understood Smriti” but “the 
Smriti which is here the subject of dispute.’’ 

Page 183, note 160, line 1. 

With E.V. i. 179, 2, compare E.V. vii. 76, 4, q^uoted in p. 245. 

Page 201, line 21. 

The commentator thus explains this verse of the Vishnu Parana 
(I am indebted to Dr. HaU for a collation of the best MSS. in the 
India Office Library): Me oha dveskopasamo-prakardh madhyamUdhi- 
kdrindm eva uMdh na tn uttam&dkikSrindm ity aha “ ete ’’ 1 “ hhinna- 
driia, ” hheda-drishtya, | “ hhinna-drisam ” iti vd pathah \ taitra hhinna- 
darsane “ ahhyupagamam " anglMram kfitva dveehopaianvopdyarbheddlj, 
kathitdh \ uktandm updycitiSm paramdrtha-sankshepo mama mattah tmya- 
tam \ “ In the words ‘ these notions,’ etc.’ he tells us that the methods 
of repressing hatred which have been hitherto declared are those which 
are followed by the persons who have attained only to the secondary, not 
to the highest, stage of knowledge. Phinna-driia is the same as hheda- 
drishtya, ‘with a view which distinguishes [the Deity from them- 
selves],’ or the reading is hhinna-drisSm, ' of persons who look [on 
Him] as distinct.’ ‘ Accepting ’ {ahhyupagamaih kritva), i.e. admitting, 
this opinion regarding a distinctness, ‘ I (the speaker in the V.P.) have 
declared these methods of repressing hatred. How hear from me a 
summary ’ of the highest truth in regard to these methods.’’ 

Page 225, line 21. 

There is a verse in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, xiii. 45, in which also 
Agni is connected with the crea^on ; Pb Agnir signer adhi t^dyata 
iokdt prithivydh uta vd divas pari | yena prcydh Yisvahsn'md jajdna tam 
Agne hedah pari te vrimktw \ “Agni, may thy wrath avoid that Agni 
who sprang from Agni, from the flame of the earth or from that of the 
sky, by whom Vi^vakarman generated living creatures.” This verse is 
quoted and after its fashion explained in the Satapatha Brahmana, vii. 

2, 21 : Atka dakshinato ^jam | “ Pb Agnir Agner adhi agdyaia ’’ ity 
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Agnir vai esha | Agner adhyajayata j " idkat pnthivydh uta vS, divas 
pari ” iti yad vai Prajiipateh ioTtad ajdyata tad divaS elia pritliivyai cha 
soMd qg'dyata \ “Tena prqjah Vihakarmd Jajam" iti vdg vai ajo vacho 
vai prajah VihaJcarma jajana ityadi | “ Then [he places] a goat {aja) 
on the southern side, (saying) : ‘ That Agni who sprang from Agni : > 
this goat is Agni and sprang from Agni. ' From the flame of the earth 
or from that of the sky : ’ that which sprang from the flame of Pra- 
japati sprang from the flame of the earth and of the sky. ‘ By whom 
Visvakarman generated Kving creatures : ’ The goat, [or the Unborn], 
is Vaoh (Speech) : Visvakarman generated living creatures from Yaoh,” 
etc. Compare E.Y. i. 67, 5, quoted above in p. 275. 

Page 235, line 9. 

Add after this the following texts, in which the verba taksh and jan 
are applied to the composition of the hymns ; 

E.Y. i. 67, 4. Vindanti Im attra naro dhiyaui-dhS,^ hfidd yat tashfdn 
mantrdn aiamsan \ “ Meditative men find him (Agni) here, when they 
have uttered hymns of praise fashioned by the heart.” 

i. 109, 1. Ft Ay akhjam nianasd vasyajf ichham Indrdgnl jndsal^ uta 
vd sajdtdn \ ndnyd yuvat pratmtir asti mahyarh sa vdm dkiyaih vdja- 
yantim ataksham | 2. Asravatn he hhfiri-ddvattaru vdih vijdmdtur uta vd 
sydlat I atha somasya prayatl yuvahhydm Indrdgni stomam janaydmi 
navyam | “1. Seeking that which is desirable, I behold [in you], o 
Indra and Agni, relations or kinsmen. I have no other counsellor 
than you, — I who have fabricated for you a hymn supplicating food. 
2. For I have heard that you are more bountiful than an ineligible 
son-in-law (who has to purchase his bride), or than a bride’s brother; 
so now, while presenting a libation of Soma, I generate for you a new 
hymn.” 

Page 253, line 15. 

Insert after this the following verse : K. Y. x. 66, 5. Sarasvdn dhibhir 
Varum dhrita-vratalf Pushd Vishnur mahimd Vdyur Ahind | brahma- 
hrito amritdh vikva-vedasah iarma no yamsan trivardtham amhasa^ 1 
‘‘ May Saras vat with thoughts, may Varuna whose laws are fixed, may 
Pushan, Yishnu the mighty, Yayu, the Asvins, — may these makers of 
prayers, immortal, possessing all resources, afford us a triple-oased pro- 
tection &om calamity.” 
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SvppUmmtary NbU on KcLlatyayapaditkta . — See page 84, note 89, 
and page 290. 

I am indebted to Professor Goldstiicker for tbe following additional 
remarks on this expression : 

The Tarkasangraha, (quoted by Professor Cowell in his interesting 
note which you kindly communicated to me, differs materially from the 
Bhashaparichchheda in its interpretation of the fallacy called by them 
ladha; and I might add that the Tarkasangraha-dipikapraka^a offers 
even a third explanation of the same Vaifeshika term. But I do not 
think that the hadha of the Vaiseshikas is the same as the Tcaldtlta of 
the Naiyayikas. For when we find that the Bhashaparichohheda in 
its enumeration at v. 70 applies to the fifth hetvalhasa the epithet 
Jcalatyai/opadishta (probably the same as the kalatyaydpadUhta of the 
Nyaya-sutra i. 60) yet in its explanation of v. 77 does not oaU it 
Mlatita, as the Nyaya does, but hadha, such a variation in terms 
seems pointed ; and when we find moreover that its interpretation of 
hadha differs from Yatsyayana’s interpretation of halatxta, there seems 
to be a still greater probability that the Nyaya and Yaiseshika disagree 
on the question of the fifth hetvahhasa. 

For that there is no real difference between the Nyayabhashya and 
the Nyayavritti is still my opinion. Both commentaries, I hold, agree 
in stating that the fiillacy Mlatita arises when a reason assigned ex- 
ceeds its proper sphere {aadhanaMla), end neither, I think, can have 
taken Mia in its literal sense of “ time.” This might have been the 
case if, as Professor Cowell seems to suggest, “plausibility" of an 
argument were the subject of the Sutra; but as, in my opinion, the 
hetu is always intended to he a valid and good hetu, I do not see how 
such a hetu can become a bad one simply by being advanced too late. 
It would, however, become bad by being applied to a time, i.e. to a 
case to which it properly does not belong. 

The circumstance that the Vritti and Bhashaparichchheda are 
probably works of the same author, does not invalidate my opinion ; it 
would seem on the contrary to confirm it, since the object of both these 
works is a different one : the former being intended as an exposition of 
the Nyaya, and the latter as one of the Yaiseshika. 
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A 

AbhipTatiirin, 297 
Abbyupagama-Tada, 201 
Accentuation, 31 
Acburyya, 92 
Acbyuta, 14, 4S 
Aditi, 22fi, 252, 268 
Adityas, 102, 234 
AdharSrani, 47 
Adboksbaja, 43, 47 
Adbraryu, 6, 63, 64 f. 
AdhvaryaTa (Tajur) Veda, 
212 

Adrisbta, 132, 136 
iEtber, whether eternal or 
not, 70, 106, 164 
Agastya, 247 
Agni, 6 f., 46 f,, 219 and 
passim 

Agni a source of inspira- 
tion, 268 f. 

Agni Saritra, 17 
Agnishtoma, 11 
Ahankiira, 196 
Aila (PururaTas), 47 
AitarcyaBrahmana, 6, 226 
Aitareya Upanisha^ i> 1| 
—65 
Am, 166 

Albhapada (Gotama), 1 99 
Akshara, 164 
Alcinous, 269 
Ananda Giri, 167 
Anga, 63 
Angis, 31 

Angiras, 31, 34, 219 f. 
Angirases, 246 
AnukramanT, 86, 276 
Anushtubh, 11, 278 


^nryakhyanas, 205 
Apab (waters), 8 
Apantaratamas, 40 
Apastamba, 62, 179 
Apollo, 267, 270 
Apsaras, 247 
Apia, 114 ff., 124, 128 
Aptoryaman, 11 
Aranyakaa, 1, 26 

superior to rest of 

Veda, 31 
Argires, 270 
Arka, 224 
Arthavudas, 64 
Aryaman, 266 
Asmaka, 63 
Asridh, 226 
Astronomy, 31 
Asura, the, 268 
Asuras, 49 
Asuii, 192 
AsValayana, 179 
AsTalayaua’s Gyihya Su- 
tras, 288 
As'yattha, 46 
Asyins, 228, 236 
Atiratra, 11 
Atharyan, priest, 66 
Atharran, sage, 31, 220, 
269, 284 

Athan'an (the Veda), 11 
Atharrangirases, 3, 9, 21, 
42, 206 

Atharya Farisishta, 64 f. 
Atharyanas, 64 
Atharyo-yeda, quoted — 
ii. 1,2,-260 
iy. 36, 6,— 4 
yii. 64, — 1 
I. 7, 14, 20,-3 


Athanra-yeda eontirauS - — 
a. 7, 43. 44,-279 
xi. 7, 24,-287 
ziii. 4, 38, — 4 
xiz. 64, 3,-4 
— 59, 1, 2,-260 
Athene, 272 
Atri, 34, 220, 276 
Atris, 243 
Auddalaki, 77 
Aufrecht, Prof., Cat. of 
Bodl.Sansk.MSS.,27f., 
30, 39 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ aid from him ac- 
knowledged, 9, 16, 20, 
64, 219, 221, 287 f. 
Aupamanyava, 213 
Ayyakta, 161, 173 
Ayasya, 240 
Ayatayama, 61 
Ayu, 222, 226 
Ayur-yeda, 114 f., 116 f., 
132, 136 


B 

Babara Prayahini, 77 ff. 
Bacchus, 264 
Badarayana, 64, 69, 141, 
and passim 

controyerts opin- 
ions of Jaimini, 141 ff. 

of the Sankhyas, 

150 ff. 

Badari, 146 
Bahyrichas, 64 
Ballantyne's Aphorisms of 
the Mimansa, 70 ff. 

Aphorisms of tho 

NySya, 110 ff., 201 
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Ballantyne's Aphoiisms of 
the Sunkhya, 133, 168 

Aphorisms of the 

Vedunt^ 107 

Aphorisms of the 

Toga, 201, 289 
Christianity con- 
trasted with Hindu Phi- 
losophy, 104, 214 

Mahabhashya, 104 

— Siddhanta-mukta- 

rali, 133 

Synopsis of 

Science, 203 

Bancijea, Bev. Prof. E.M,, 
12 

his Dialogues on 

Hindu Philosophy, 31, 
93 f., 113, 118, 133 
Bauddhas, 181 
Baudhayana, 179 
Benfey, Prof., his Sama- 
vcda, 103,221,231,238, 
266 

Bhadrasena, 156, 170 
Bhaga, 225 

BhaguTad-gita, quoted — 

ii. 42ff.,— 37 
X. 32,-300 
XT. 15, — 97 

referred to, 193 

Bhagsrata Purana, equal 
to the Veda, 30 

why composed, 42 

quoted — 

i. 3, 10,-192 

— 4, 14 fiF.,— 41 

— 7, 6 ff.— 42 

ii. 8, 28, — 30 

iii. 12, 34,and37ff. — 11 
39,-207 

iv. 29, 42 ff.,— 34 
ix. 8, 12 f.,— 192 
lx. 14, 43 ff.,— 46 
lii. 6, 37ff.,— 43 

Bhagaratas, doctrine of 
the, 177 

Bbakta, or dgurative sense 
of words, 108 
Bhakti Sutras, 177 
Bharadvaja, 17, 31 
Bharadvajiis, 221 
Bhoratas, 276 
Bharati, 255, 257 
Bhargava, 55 
Bhasha-parichcheda, 133, 
150, 290 


Bhoja-raja, 201 
Bhu^, 5, 7, 14, 104 
Bhuvah, 5, 7, 14, 104 
Bhtigu, 34, 219 
Bh^gus, 233, 237 
Bird, the, 258 
Blackie, on the Theology 
of Homer, 272 
Boehtlingkand Both, Sans- 
krit Dicrionary, 20, 152, 
201, 236, 240 f., 263 
Brahmk, 8, 21, 24, 33, 43, 
and passim 

Brahma, 3, 10, 12 f., 28, 
31, 34, 45, and passim 
Brahmil composed of the 
Big-veda, 27 
Brahma-kanda, 65 
Brahme-mimansa, its ob- 
ject, 139 (see Vedanta) 
Brahman (prayer) 224 
Brahmanaspati, 234, 249, 
260 f. 

Brahmarata, 50, 52 
Brahma Sutras, 69, 93, 
and passim 
Brahma-vadis, 195 
Brahma-vedu, 55 
Brahma-TaiTartta-purSna, 
1. 48, quoted, 30 

oorreoforof Veda, 

30 

Byihad Aranyaka IJpani- 
shad, quotra — 

i. 2, 4,-104 

— 2, 5,— 9 

— 4, 10,-142 

— 5, 5,— 9 

ii. 2, 3,-166 

— 4, 10,-8, 204 

iii. 8, 11,-164 

iv. 1, 2,-208 

— 3, 22,-33 

T. 8,-254 

Brihaspati, 221, 256, 260 
B^hati, 15, 278 
Buddha, 202 

Butler (Bp.), his sermons 
on the love of God, 107 


C 

Calchas, 271 

Caste, originally hut one, 
47f. 

Chaitra, 92 


Chaiiraratha and Chaitra- 
rathi, 297 
Chandala, 34, 178 
ChhandogaBruhmana,103 
Charana, 53 
Charanavyuha, 56 
Gharakas, 52 ff, 
Charakucharyya, 53 
Gharakitdhvaryus, 51 
Charviikas, 202 
Chhandas, 206 
Cbhandogas, 54 
Ghhundogya Brahmana, 
181 

Ghhundogya tTpanishad, 
quoted — 
iv. 1, 3,-294 

— 2, 2,-293 

— 3, 5,-296 

— 17, 1,- 5 

vi. 2, 1, 3 f.,— 151, 154 

— 3, 2,-156 

— 4, 1,-167 

— 8, 6 f.,— 155, 176 

— 14, 6,-156 

— 16, 2,-157 

vii. 1, 1-5,-32,143,207, 
298 

— 25, 2,-178 

viii. 7, 2, — 142 

— 15, 1,-284 
Colebrooke, Miscellaneous 

Essays, 6, 57, 74, and 
passim 

Commentary, 31 
Commentators on the Ve- 
da, their proois of its 
authority, 57 ff. 

Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
translation of the Xusu- 
munjali, 128 

his aid acknow- 
ledged, 201, 290 f., 308 


D 

Dadhyanch, 220 
Daityas, 201 
Daksha, 34, 225 
Danti, 264 
Dasagva, 246 
Demraocns, 269 f. 
Dharma, 300 
Dhi, 224 
Dhishana, 202 
Dhishano, 266 
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Dhiti, 224 
Bhruyfi, 20 
Dionysus, 264 
Dissolution of the Dni- 
voTse, 96, 303 
Dushkrita, 63 
Draipfiyana, see Erishna 
Dvapnra age, 37, 41, 45, 
48 f. 

Dyaus, 246, 266 

E 

Egyptians, 183 f. 

Ekuntins, 289 
Ekayims'a, 11 
Empedocles, 273 
Epimenides, 273 
Euripides, 264 f. 

F 

Freedom of Speculation in 
India in early times, 57 

G 

Oaths, 23 
GanumbikS, 264 
Gandharra, 258, 260 f, 
Gandliarras, 46 ff. 

Ganesa, 264 
Gurgi, 164 
GaudapSda, 265 
Gauija, or figurative sense 
of words, 108 
Gauri, 264 
Gaya, 244 
GSyatra, 11, 276 
Guyatri, 7, 11, 13 f., 263 

varieties of, 263 

mother of the Ve- 
das, 12 
Giris'a, 34 
Gir, 224 

Gods, capable of acquiring 
divine knowledge, 99, 
141 

Goldstucker, Prof., his 
Dictionary referred to, 
201 

— Manavn-kalpa-su- 
tra quoted, 95 ff. 

his aid acknow- 
ledged, 84, 93, 97, 295, 
803,*etc, 

Gotoma, anthor of NySya 
SStrs^ 111, 113 


Gotama, rishi, 235 
Gotamas, 232, 238, 241 
Grammar, 31 
Gritsamadas, 233, 235 
Grote’s History of Greece, 
268, 270 ff. 

Gunas, 12, 32, 44, 150, 
165, 195 
Guru, 91, 180 
Govinda Ananda quoted, 
103, 155, 157, 164, 190, 
and passim 

H 

HaU, Dr., aid from him 
acknowledged, 12, 52 

SanHiya Sara, 

185, 193 
Hanta, 254 

Harida^ Bhattucharyya, 
128 

Haridrumata, 299 
EarivSms'a quoted — 
47,-12 
11,516,-13 
11,665 ff.,— 13 
12,425 ff.,— 14 
Eaug, Prof., on the signi- 
fication of the word 
ira/iiiia, 233 f. 

Hellenic race, its differ- 
ence &om the Indian, 
273 

Herodotus quoted, 183, 
210 

Hesiod quoted, 183, 268 
Hiranyagarbbn, 13, 136, 
163, 285, 305 
Homer, 269 ff. 

HotrS, 255 

Hymns, distinguished as 
new and old, 224 if., see 
Mantras 

I 

Ignorance, 164 
IkshvSku, 286 
Inferior science, 31, 206 
IIS, 256 

Indra, 4, 99, 103, 142, 
220, and passim 

sceptical doubts, 

regarding Indra, 254 
source of inspira- 
tion, 261 f. 


Inspiration, its nature, 125 
Intuition of rishis, 125ff., 
183 

Is'o, 45 

Isaiah referred to, 224 
Itihasas, 2, 9, and passim, 
see Smyiti 

J 

JabalS, 299 
lubala, 298 f. 
lagatl metre, 11, 276, 278 
Jaimini, 39, 40, 42, 45, 93, 
98, 141 

controverts opin- 
ions of BSdarayaua, 
141 ff. 

Jnlada, 55 

Jan (to generate), 232, 237 
Janaka, 56 
Janamejaya, 53 
Janas'mta, 295 
JSnas'ruti, 295 ff. 
Jaradgava, 80 
Jutavedos, 237, 241 
JayanSrayana Tarkapan- 
chSnana, 120, 175 
John (St.), his First 
Epistle, 239 

bis Gospel, 239 

Journal of the Eoyal Asia- 
tic Society referred to, 
2, 57, 118, 264, 290 
Juhu, 20 

K 

Kaiyyata, 96[ff. 
Ealuhascna, 297 
Ealanja, 68 
Enlitpa, 91, 132 
Ealfipas, 96 
Eiiliipa, 91 
Ealiipaka, 79, 132 
Eulutyaysipatfishta, 84, 
290, 312 
Ealebas, 270 f. 

Eali-yuga, 49 
Eiilidasa, 69 f., 83 f., 89 
Ealpa sutros, 180, 206 
Eanfida, 106 and passim 
Eandarshis, 304 
Eanvo, 220 
Eanvos, 229 
Eapeyos, 297 
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Enpi, 297 

Eapila, 37| and passim 

how treated by 

S'ankara, 184 ff. 
Eapinjala, 241 
Earmakanda, 64 
Eanna-mTmans^ see Fur- 
Ta-mlmansa 
Earmasiddhi, 264 
E^ttikeya, 264 
EaA’apa, 286 
Eatha (sage), 77, 83, 91, 
132 

Eathas, 96 

Eatha Upanishad quoted, 

i. 3, 3, and 10 — 162 
— 3, 11,-161 

ii. 23,-36 

iii. 3, lOf.,— lS8ff. 
Eathaka, 76 f, 79,83, 91, 

132 

Eatyayana, 179 
Eatyayana’s S'ranta SQ> 
tras, 47 

Eaurma-purana, 200 
Eausika, 249 
Eaushitaki Br., S, 304 
Eaushitakms, 56 
Eautbuma, 76 f., 83 
Eavi, 218 
Ees'aTa, 28 
Elkatas, 79, 216 
Eohler, Frophctismus der 
Hebraier, 173 f. 

Eiatu, 34 
Eri, (to make), 232 
Ensbna, 29, 42, 286 
Erisbna B'taipayana, 38 f. 
Elite-) uga, 37, 40, 47 ff. 
Erithkas, 307 
Eulluka on Manu, 6, 14, 
23, 26, 180 
Eumarila, 96 
Eumyya, 23 
Ens'ikas, 233, 247 
Eusumanjali quDted,128ff. 
Eusurubiiida, 77 
Eutbumi, 77, S3 
Eutsa, 213 

L 

Lassen, In. Ant., 38 
Laiikayatikas, 199 
Linga-purana, 263 
Lokayate, 95 
Lomuaisbana, 41 


M 

Kadhaya, author of Kya- 
ya-mala-yisteia, 82 

author of the Sar- 
ya-dar4ana-sangraha,f 

author of the Ve- 

dartba-prakasa, onX.S., 
quoted, 66 E, 
Madhuchhandas, 306 
Madhuyidya, 141, 286 
MadhusQclana Saiasvatl, 
194 

hladras, 81 

hfahabharata, origin of 
the name, 29 

is a Veda relating 

to Erishna, 29 

equal to the Veda, 

29 

compoBed*by Ka- 
ra) ana, 39 

• why composed, 42 
quoted- 
Adi-paryan — 

258,-31 
261, 264 f.,— 29 
646,-29 
2298,-29 
2314,-29 
2417,-38 
4236,-38 
Vana-parvan — 
13432,-12 
Udyoga-panan — 
1637,-288 
BhTshma-pnryan — 
3019,-14 
S'anti-paryan — 
7660,-86, 101 
8605,-49 
8633 ff.,— 16, 69 
12920,-14 
13088ff,— 48 
13432,-12 
13476,-49 
13651,-289 
13678,-^0 

Syargarohanika-paryan 
200ff.,— 29 
Uahabhushya, 96 
Hahadala S'aunaka, 31 
hlahasena (Earttikeya), 
264 

Mahat, 164, 172 f. 
Mahes'yaia, 16 


Mahldhaia on the Vaj. 

San quoted, 39 
Maiticya, 37 
Maitrl Upanishad — 
yi. 22,-176 
Malati Madhaya, 90 
Mana (Agastya), 247 
Manas, 233 

Manaya - dharma - dastra 
quoted — 

i. 21 ff.,— 6 

— 85 f.. —48 

ii. 10 ff.,— 24 

— 76 ff.,— 7 

— 97,-25 

— 166 f,— 288 
iy. 123 f.,— 25 
yi. 82 ff.,— 24 

xi. 243, — 86 

xii. 91,-190 

— 94 ff.,— 23 

— 106,-24, 181 
Mandhatri, 229 
Manava-kalpa-sutra, 96 
Manishd, 224 
Manman, 224 
Mantras, 1, 33, 62 ff., 115, 

224 

— magical power 

ascribed to, 276 ff. 
Manu, 181 f., 190, 220, 
286 

Manyantaras, 38 
Maiichi, 34 

Markandeya Ihirana, 102, 
1 ff., quoted, 1 1 
Maruts, 102, 226, 263 
Mali, 224 

Matsya Purina, iii. 2ff 
quoted, 28 
Maudn, 65 
Maya, 164, 195, 202 
Medhatithi, 6 
Mcdhari, 218 
Mem, 60, 62 
Mitra, 225, 227 
Mimansa, see FSrya-mT- 
mansa, 28 

Mimansakas, their alleged 
atheism, 94 f. 
Mimansa-yiirttika, 96 
Minerya, 273 
Moksho-dhorma quoted, 
199 f. 

Mudakas, 96 * 

Mukhya, or proper senes 
of words, 107 
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Miiller, M., Profr. aid re- 
ceived from 237 

Ancient Sanskrit 

Lit., 1, 2, 36, 63, 66 f., 
176, 280 f. 

Chips, etc., 48 

■ - Jour. B. A. S., 

230, 236, 255 

Jour, of Ger. Or. 

Soc., 20, 104j 127, 183 
Mundaka Dpamshad — 

i. 1, 1-5,— 30, 204, 284 

ii. 1, 4, and 6, — 30 

iii. 1, 1,-176 
Muni, 219 
Muses, 267 ff. 


N 

NSbhuka, 230 
Nabhuka, 229 
Nubhan, 246 

Nagelsbach’s Nachhomer- 
ische Theologie, 273 
Nagojibhatta, 96 S. 
Nauusha, 283 
Naichasaklio, 79 
Naka Maudgalya, 22 
Name and forni, 152, 155, 
163, 167, 302, etc. 
Nasatvas (As'vius), 240 
Narada, 32, 34 ' 
Narayana, 47. 
NuTuyaua-tu'tha, 128 
NarasansTs, 215 
Navagra, 221, 246 
Nestor, 273 
Nigada, 45 
Nigama, 180 
Nirukta, quoted — 
i. 20,-118, 213 

iii. 11,-213 

iv. 6,-212 

vii. 1, 3,-211 

— 16,-219 

viii. 3,-277 
X. 32,-213 

— 42,-212 
referred to, 180, 

206, 247 
Nitba, 224 
Nivid, 224 
Nodhas, 235 
Nfimedha, a rishi, 213 
Nyaya, whether theistic or 
not, 133 


Nyaya Sutras quoted, 
108 ff. 

Nyaya-mala-vistara, quot- 
ed, 82, 179, 181 
Nyaya-sutra-vyitti, 108 

0 

Odana oblation, 4 
Odyssey, 2691, 2721 
Oinkara, 44 
Oracles, 273 

P 

Padma-purana quoted, 27 
Pailo, 39, 41 1, 45 
Paingins, 56 
Paippaladi^ 55 
Panchadas'a-stoma, 11 
Panchajanab, 168 
Panini, 56, 91 
Pankta, 15 

ParSs'ara, 38, 40 1, 45, 
1991 

ParSs'ara Dpapurana, 199 
Paijanya, 252 
Paruchhepa, a risbi, 212 
Pusupata system, 202 
Pas'upatos, 195 
Putanjal^ 195 
Patanjali, Mahabbashya, 
56, 95 1 

Yoga, 198 

Faulkasa, 34 
Paurusheya, 9, 90, 134 
Pftirushcyatva, 90 
Pavana, 6 

Pertsch, alphabetical list 
of initial words of rt’cA- 
veraes, 103 
Phemius, 270 
Phasacian^ 269 
Philosophical systems, 
their mutual relations, 
194 ff. 

Pippalada, 293 
Pippaludakos, 96 
Pitamaha, 28 
Plati, 244 
Plato quoted, 183 
bis ideas on in- 
spiration, 273 
Polyphemus, 265 
Prabbakara, 91, 180 
Pradbana, 150, etc. 
Prakriti, 164, 166 


Pramagando, 79 
Praskanra, 220 
Prodna Opanishad, Comm, 
on, 191 

i. 1,-297 

Prosthana-bheda, 194 ff. 
Praudhi-rada, 201 
Praiiga, 278 
PrithivT, 266 
Priyamedha, 220 
Prosody, 31 
Psalms, 224 
Pulastyo, 34 
Pulaha, 34 
Fundarikaksha, 89 
PurSnas, 2_, 27, and passim, 
see Smriti 

created before the 

Yedas, 27 f. 

eternal, 28 

form with the Iti- 
husas a fffth Veda, 33, 
42 

Pururaras, 45 ff., 205 
Purusba, 3, 4, and passim 
Purusbs-medha, 35 
Purusba-sOkta (R. V. x. 

90, 1, 9), 3, 61, 69, 89 
PQrra - mlmunsa SOtras 
quoted, 70 ff. 
Purva-mimansa, its object, 
139 

Fusban, 226, 263 
Pythagoras, 273 


£ 

Baghunandona, 68 
Eaghuvans'a, 77 
Babuganas, 241 
Baikva and Bainko, 296f. 
BajSs, 12, 32, 48, 150 
Ba|!isuya sacrifice, 184 
Bajendra lal Mittro, his 
translation of the ITpa- 
nishad, 167, 296 f., 299 
Bakshascs, 55 
Bilmanujaa, 195 
Bamiiyana, i, 1, 94 quoted 

29 

equal to the Veda, 

30 

Bathantara, 276 
Rationalistic treatises, 24 
Ri (to move, send f(^), 
■ 240 
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Ribhus, 237, 261 
Rich, 221 

Bicb-verscs, 11, 12, 15 
Bie-veda, quotations from. 
First Mundala — 


1, 2,-219 
3, 11, 12,-264 
12, 11,-224 
18, 6, 7,-258 
20, 1,-232 
22, 10,-265 
27, 4,-225 

31, 1, 2,-251 

— 11,-265 

— 18,-232 

32, 1,-212 
37, 4,-252 
40, 5, 6,-260 
45, 3, 4,-220 

47, 2,-232 

48, 14,-220 

60, 3,-225 

— 6,-242 

61, 2,-241 

— 4,-241 


— 16,-232 
62, 13,-235 
66, 2,-261 
67, 3,-276 

— 4,-311 
77. 6,-242 


78, 6,-242 
80, 16,-220 
89, 3,-226 
91, 11,-242 
94, 1,-241 
96, 2,-225 
102, 1,-242 
109, 1, 2, 4,-311 

116, 1,-240 

117, 26,-233 

118, 3,-220 

130, 6,-236 

— 10,-225 

131, 6,-220 
139, 9,-220 
143, 1,-225 
162, 6,-263 
164, 5, 6,-279 

— 20,-176 

— 25,-276 

— 37,-279 
169, 3,— 69 
171, 2,-236 
176, 6,-220 
179, 2,-183, 246 
133, 6,-138 


Eig-veda eanlinued — 
First Mandala — 

184, 5,-233 

185, 1,-280 
Second Mundala — 

3, 8,-255 

17, 1,-225 

18, 3,-225 

19, 8,-235 

23, 2,-260 

24, 1,-226 
36, 2,-235 
39, 8,-233 

Third Mandala — 

1, 20,-226 

2, 1,-287 
18, 3,-265 

21, 3,-251 

29, 15,-248 

30, 20,-233 
32, 13,-226 

39, I, 2,-226 
43, 6,-248 
63, 9,-248 

— 12,-276 

— 14,— 216 

54, 17,-261 
58, 8,-220 
62, 7,-226 

— 10,-263 
Fourth Mandala — 

3, 16,-242 

5, 3,-259 
_ 6,-259 

6, 1,-259 
-11,-233 
11, 3,-259 

16, 20, 21,-233 

20, 5,-220 
32, 12,-242 

43, 1, 2,-255 
60, 1,-221 

Fifth Mandala — 

2, 11,-235 
11, 6,-242 

22, 4,-243 
29, 1,-251 
29, 16,-235 
31, 4,-276 

40, 6,-276 
42, 6,-220 

— 13,-226 

44, 8,— 69 
46, 4,-243 

55, 8,-227 
73, 10,-236 


Eig-veda eantinxud — 
Sixth Mandala — 

14, 2,-251 

16, 47,-236 

17, 13,-227 

18, 15,-261 

19, 4,-221 

21, 5,-221 
— 8,-221 

22, 2,-221 

— 7,-227 
26, 3,-261 

32, 1,-236 

34, 1,-227, 261 
38, 3,-243 
44, 13,-227 

47, 3,-264 

— 10,-261 

48, 11,-227 

49, 1,-227 

50, 6,-227 

— 15,-221 
62, 2,-233 

62, 4,-228 
69, 2,-262 

75, 19,-277 
Seventh Mandala — 

7, 6,-286 

15, 4,-237 
18, 1,-222 
19, 11,-277 
22, 9,-237 
26, 1,- 238 
29, 4,-222 
31, 11,-238 

33, 3,-277 

— 7-13,-246 

34, 1,-255 

— 9,-255 

35, 14,-234 
37, 4,-234 

63, 1,-222 

— 2,-228 
56, 23,-228 
59, 4,-228 
61, 2,-240 
— 6,-228 

64, 4,-236 
66, 11,-266 
67, 5,-248 

76, 4,-222 
85, 1,-243 

87, 4,-248 

88, 4,-248 
91, 1,-222 

93, 1,-228 

94, 1, 2,-238 
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Eig-Teda eoiitinued — 
Sevciith Mandala — 
97, 3, 5,-261 

— 9,-234 
104, 16,-212 

Eighth Mandala — 

3, 3,-249 
5, 18,-243 
5, 24,-228 
6, 10,-250 
-11,-228 
-33,-236 
-41,-251 

— 43.-229 

8, 8,-243 
12, 10,-229 

— 14,-258 

— 31,-240 
13, 7,-262 

— 26,-240 
16, 7,-251 

19, -5, 6,— 3 

20, 19,-229 
23, 14,-229 
25, 24,-229 
27, 11,-243 

— 13,-256 
86, 7,-222 

39, 6,-229 

40, 4, 5,-230 
. — 12,-229 

41, 2,-229 

— 3,6,-266 

43, 2,-238 

44, 12,-230 

48, 3,-265 

49, 9,-277 
61, 4,-234 
52, 4,-262 
55, 11,-230 

63, 7, 8,-230 

64, 6,-69, 267 

65, 5, 6, 12,-230 

77, 4,-238 

78, 3,-263 

— 6,7,-262 

79, 3,-234 
84, 4, 6,-238 

88, 4,-253 

89, 3, 4,-254 

— 10, 11,-253 

90, 16,-256 
Ninth Mandala — 

9, 8,-231 
12, 7,-267 
25, 6,-265 
33, 5,-256 


Big-veda eaniinued — 
Ninth Mandala — 
42, 2,-231 
62, 1,-103 
73, 2,-239 
76, 4,-265 

87, 3,-249 
91,5,-231 
92, 3,-267 

95, 1,-239 

— 2,-265 

96, 5-7,-266 

— 11,-222 

— 18,-251 
99, 4,-231 
107, 7,-251 
110, 7,-228 
114, 2,-234 

Tenth Mandala — 

4, 5,-259 
4, 6,-231 
7, 2,-239 
14, 15,-223 

20, 10,-253 

21, 6,-259 
23, 5-7,-239 

26, 4,-263 

27, 22,-262 
31, 7,-280 
34, 13,-212 
36, 6,-260 

39, 14,-236, 267 
42, 1,-244 
54, 3,-221 

— 6,-234 
67, 2,-278 

— 3,-229 

61, 7,-253 

62, 1, 3,-246 

— 4, 5,-246 

63, 17,-244 
66, 6,-311 

66, 14,-223 

67, 1,-239 
71, 1-6,-256 

71, 3,-105 

72, 1, 2,-249 

80, 7,-237 

81, 4,-280 

88, 8,-253 

— 18,-280 

89, 3,-231 

— 6,-59 

90, I,— 61 

— 9,-3, 61, 89 

91, 8,-259 

— 13,-231 


Big-veda eontitmd — 
Tenth Mandala— 

— 14,-240 

95, 14,-212 

96, 5,-223 

— 11,-231 
98, 9,-223 
101, 2,-234 

106, 6,-59 

107, 6,-244 
109, 4,-250 
no, 8,-257 

111, 1,-244 

112, 9,-252, 262 

114, 8, 9,-277 

115, 6,-252 

116, 9,-240 

117, 6,-212 
125, 3-5,-257 

129, 2,-212 

— 5,-59 

— 5-7,-280 

— 6,-60 

130, 1-7,— 277 f. 

139, 6,-260 
154, 2, 5,-250 
160, 5,-231 
167, 1,-250 

176, 2,-268 

177, 1,-258 
190, 1,-250 

Biahia, nature of their iu- 
apiratiou, 126, 183 

“Beera" of the 

hymna, 211 

diatinguiahed as 

new and old, 218 ff. 

apeak of them- 

Bclvea as authors of 
hymns, 232 ff. 

supernatural eha- 

racter ascribed to, 246 ff. 

cousoioua of divine 

inspiration, 262 ff. 

— ; — their opposite 
views how reconcil- 
able, 274 f. 

their confession of 

ignorance, 279 ff. 
their idea of in- 
spiration different from 
that of later writers, 
281 f. 

rival the gods, 283 

Bitual, 31 
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Boer, Dr. E., Us transla- 
tions and introductions 
to the Dpanishads, 36, 
185, 193, 234, 234 

his Bhdshd-pan- 

chheda, 133 

-■ his Geiman trans- 
lation of the Vaiseshika 
aphorisms, 118, 120 

his remarks on the 

doctiine of the Dpani- 
shads, 173 

his remarks on the 

Sdnkhya, 193 
Bomaharshana, 39 
Both, Illustrations of Ni- 
rukta, 47, 230, 246 f 
Budra, 64, 234 

composed of the 

Sama-veda, 27 
Budias, 102. 234 

S 

S abara, SrSmin, 70, 80 
Sacrifices, the fire great, 20 
Sacnfico eteiiiel, 6 
Sad-isaspati, 258 
Sddhias, 6, 12 
Sagara, sons of, 190, 192 
Slkhds of the Veda, 37, 
42, 56 

S akti, 164, 173, 306 
Sdma-rathantara, 11 
Sdma-reda, impurity of its 
sound, 26 f 

1 299 quoted, 252 

Sdman, 224 
Sdman-reiscs, 11 
S ami wood, 46 
Sdmidhenis, 213 
S oilisa, 224 
Saffirarga-Tidyd, 295 ff 
Sanaka, 31 
Sanatkumdra, 32 f. 

S andilya, an ancient sage, 
178 

■ - author of the 
Bhakti Sutras quoted, 
177 f 

S ankdra Acharya’s com- 
mentary on the Biahma 
Sutras quoted, 62, 98ff , 
106, 108, 140 ff, 177, 
182, 183 ff, 203, 289, 
291 ff. 


S'ankara Acharya’s com. 
mentary on the Br Ar. 
Dp quoted, 34, 204 

his comm, on the 

Chhandogya Dp , 296 

his comm, on the 

FrasnaDp quoted, 191 

on the Taitt Dp 

quoted, 191 

S ankaia Misra comm, on 
Vdiieshikd, 120, 125 
Sankhya aphorisms, 133, 
168 

Sankhya-kdnkd, 138, 166 
Sankhya-piavachana-hhd- 
shya, 196 ff. 

S .intann, 43 
Saptadisa-stoma, 11 
SarasTati, goddess, 14, 
254 f , 267, 282 

mother of the 

Vedas, 14 

the liver, 41 

S diiraka - mimansa . hha- 
shya, 98 See S' ankaia 
Acharya 

S'artraka sutros, 98 
San a- dais ana- sanginha- 
86 ff 

S atapatha Biahmana, 
quoted — 

111. 4, 1, 22,-47 
IT 1, 2, 19,-53 
n 1, 1, 8,-7 
— I, 2, 19,-6 
vu 6, 2, 6i , — 9 

IX 4, 4, 4, — 223 

X 3, 6, 12,-31 

— 4, 2, 21,-14 

— 6, 5, 4,-104 
XI. 6, 1, 1, — 48 

— 5, 6, 1-7, 10,-18 
-5, 8, 1,-4 

xiT 4, 3, 12,-9 

— 6, 4, 10,-8 

— 7,1,22,-33 
Sattva guna, 12, 32, 150 
Sltvata-sambitdfthe Bha- 

gavata Par ) 42 
Satyakama, 299 
Satyavdha, 31 
Sotyavatl, 45 
S’aunaka, 297, 305 
S’aunnkas, 55 
Samtn, 263 
Savitri, 7, 14 


Sayana, hisVedartha-pra- 
kaso, or commentary on 
BV quoted, 68ff., 76, 
78, 80, 105, 206, 216, 
219 

Sa^gvan, 296 
Siddhanta-muktayali, 133 
S'lksha. 206 
Skambha, 3 
Skanda, 264 
S'lokas, 9, 205 
Smiiii, 24, 181,andpassim 
Smritis, extent and con- 
ditions of their autho- 
rity, 181 ff. 

Sobhan, 229 
Soma, god, 8, 223 
souice of inspira- 
tion, 264 ff 
Somadaiman, 92 
Soul, unity of, 190, 203 
SouU, diversity of, 169, 
175 

Sound, eternity of, nfBim- 
ed, 71ff , 90tf 

denied, 89, 109, 

137 

Species or Genera eternal, 
102 

Sphota, 44, 104 f., 136 f 

Siamana, 34 

S’ruti, 24 

Sruva, 20 

Stoma, 224 

Stuti, 224 

Sudas, 277 

S'iidias, unfit for study of 
Veda, 42, 68, 99, 292ff 

may attain the 

highest bliss, 178 
S uka, 43 
Sumati, 224 

Sumantn, 39, 40, 42, 45 
Superior science, 31, 206 
Sushtuti, 224 
Siirya, 5 f , 266 
Suta, 39, 43 
Siadha, 20, 254 
Svaha, 254 
Svar, 5, 7, 14 
Svaibhanu, 276 
Svayamhhuva manvan- 
tara, 39 f. 

S'vetaketa, 155 
S'vetasratara, sage, 284 
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S’vctiisvatara Upanishad 
quoted — 
iv. 5,-165 

— 10,-164 

V. 2,-184, 188 ff., 283 
vi. 6,-176 

— 11,-171 

— 18,-304 

— 21,-284 
S’yariiBva, 222 


T 


Taittiriyas, 51 
Taittiiiya Aranyaka, vii. 
8,-22 

Taittirlya Britlimana [?], 
275 

quoted — 

ii. 3, 10, 1,-8 

— 4, 2, 6,-278 

— 8, 8, 5,-10, 234 

iii. 3, 9, 1,-10 

— 10, 11, 3,-16 

— 12, 9, 1,-15 
Taittirlya Samhita quoted, 

i. 2, 1, 1,— 69f. 

ii. 5, 8, 3,-212 
vii. 3, 1, 4,-17 

Taittirlya ITpaniahad, 65 
— — comm, on, 191 
Tamas, 12, 32, 150, 202 
Tumasa works, 202 
Tapns, 250 

Tarka-sangraha, 127, 133, 
150 

Taksh (to fabricate), 232, 
235 

Telemachus, 273 
Thiimyris, 269 
Tliirlwall, Bp., bis history 
of Greece, 274 
Tikshnas’ringa, 264 
Time, 4 
Tiras'chT, 238 
Tittiri, 77, 83 
Tretfi-yuga, 37, 45, 47 
Triple science, 8 
Trisarrl, 53 
Tfishtubh, 278 
Trita, 212 
Tritsus, 277 
Triviit, 11 
Tvashtri, 252 


U 

Udayana Acharyya, 128 
Uddalaka Aruni, 286 
Uktha, 224, 278 
Ukthya, 11 
Ulysses, 270 

Unborn Female, 165, 171 
Unborn Alale, 165 
Upabhiit, 20 
Upanisbads, 1, 2, 138, and 
passim 

superior to other 

parts of the Veda, ^1 
tbeirdoctrines uni- 
form according to S'an- 
kara, but really various, 
108, 175 
Upapuranas. 30 
Urvas'i, 45 ff., 205, 247 
Usanas, 249 
Ushas, 243 
Usbmas, 44 
Usbnih metro, 11, 278 
Uttararani, 47 

V 

Vuch, 8, 10, I04f., 253 f., 
250 f., 282 
Vachas, 224 
Vajasaneyins, S3 
Yajasaneyi ritual, 53 

Samhita quoted— 

iii. 53, — 229 
V. 2,-46 
liii. 63, — 9 
xid. 63,-60 
XI iii. 62, — 223 
XXX. 18, — 53 
Vfijins, 51 f. 

Vairupa, 11 

Vais'ampayoua, 39, 40, 42, 
46. 60 ff. 

Vais'eshika, 106, 176 
Vaishnavas, 196 
Vaisianara (Agni), 237 
Vaiviisvata Manvantara, 
31 f., 45 

y aktratnnda(6aned a) , 264 
Yulakbilya xi. 6, — 262 
Yalmiki, 77 

Yarnna, 227, 243, 247 f., 
262 

source of inspira- 
tion, 262, 266 


Yarutri, 235 
Yasavya, 41 
Vashat, 254 
Yashatkara, 14, 21 
Vasishtha, 34, 246 ff. 
Vasisbthas, 223, 246 
Vastosbpati, 253 
Vasus, 102, 226, 234 
Vatsa, 243 

Yatsyayana quoted, 115 
Vayn, 5 f., 222 
VSvu Purana, 27 f., 39, 
51 

Vedantas, 1, see Upani- 
shods 

Vedanta Sutras, 98 ff. 
Yedurtba-prakasa on 11.V. 
quoted, 58 If., 80 

on T.S., 83 ff. 

Vedas, general account of, 
1 f. 

division inio Man- 
tra and Brahmana, 1, 62 

sprang from sacri- 

6cc of Pnmsha, 3 

from Skambba, 3 

from Indra,'4 

— from Time, 4 

from the Odaua- 

oblation, 4 

objects of worship 

and supplication, 4 

sprang from Agni, 

Yayu,and Surya,4f.,61 
their eternity af- 
firmed, 6, 18, 71, 76, 78, 
105, 303 

their eternity de- 
nied, 109, 117, 119, 130 
134 

their superhuman 

character (ajiaurmfieya- 
tva), 6 

sources of the 

names, forms, and func- 
tions of creatures, 6, 16, 
104 

created by Praja- 

pati and from the waters, 
8, 14 

the breathing of 

the great Being, 8, 135, 
206 

created by means 

of speech and soul, 9 

one with speech, 

mind, and breath, 9 


21 
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Vedas dug &om the miud- 
oceen, 10 

aie the hair of Pra- 

japati’s heard, 10 

the offspring of 

Vaoh, 10 

cireated separately 

from Brahma's mouths, 

10 f. 

characterized se- 

Tcrally by the different 
gnnaa, 12 

croatedby Brahma, 

12 

the Gayatrl their 

mother, 12 f. 

created from dif- 
ferent ports of Brahma's 
body, 13 

created by Achyu- 

ta, 14 

Sarasratl thoirmo- 

ther, 14 

all things oompre- 

prehended in them, 16 
■ sources respec- 
tively of form, motion, 
and heat, 15 

breathings of Ma- 

lies'vara, 16 

infinite in extent, 

17 

Vishnu composed 

of them, 18, 27 
— — — study of, a sacri- 
fico, 20 

study of, its bene- 
fits, 21 

encomiums on stu- 
dy of, 21 ff. 

useless to the de- 
praved, 25 

recollecting and 

repeating them removes 
sin, 26 

the energy and 

body of Vishnu, and 
severally the substance 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Eudra, 27 

created after the 

Furanos, 27 

insuffleieut without 

the Itihasos and the Fu- 
ranas, 29 

corrected by Brah- 

ma-vaivartta Furana, 
30 


Vedas voice of Brahma, 

30 

their hymns form 

the inferior science, 31 

classed with other 

tfastras, 31, 33 

their ceremonial 

part decried in the Bhn- 
gavad Gita, Chhnndogya 
IJpanishad, and Bhaga- 
vata Parana, 32 ff. 

in the state of oto- 

found sleep are no Ve- 
das, 34 

Soul not known 

through them, 36 

ori^elly one, 

37ff., 47 

division of 37 ff. 

their original ex- 
tent, 88, 40 

necessity for their 

division, 40 L 

cannot be heard 

by women, S'udras, etc., 
42, 299 

discrepant account 

of their division, 47 

carried off by two 

Asnras but recovered by 
Brahma, 49 

form the eye of 

Brahmii, 49 

thcirpcriodical dis- 
appearance, 49 

mutual hostility of 

adherents of different 
Vedas, 49 ff. 

schism among ad- 
herents of Tajur-veda, 
and its separation into 
white and black, 60 ff. 

vindication of them 

against objections, and 
defence of their autho- 
rity, by their commen- 
tators, 57 ff. 

arguments of the 

Mimunsakos in favour 
of their eternity and au- 
thority, 70 ff. 

“seen" by the 

rishis, 86, 212 

reasonings of the 

Vedandsts on meir eter- 
nity and authority, 98ff 
sprang &om Brah- 
ma, IOC 


Vedas, how interpreted by 
theologians, 107 

• arguments of the 
adherents of theNyuya, 
Vaiseshika, and San- 
khya in support of their 
authority, but against 
their eternity, 108 ff. 
texts of, inter- 
preted variouiily by 
different philosophers, 
138 ff. 

distinguished from 

nil other S'ustras by 
being independent and 
infalubla, 179 ff. 

recapitulation of 

arguments in support of 
their authority, with re- 
marks, 207 ff. 

ideas of the rishis 

regarding the origin of 
their hymns, 217 ff. 
hymns of, distin- 
guished as oldand new, 
224 ff. 

■ '• hymns of, made, 

fabricated, or generated, 
by the rishis, 232 ff. 

hymns of, ascribed 

to the inspiration of the 
gods, 262 ff. 

hymns of, a magi- 
cal power attributed to, 
276 ff. 

sprang from the 

leavings of the sacrifice, 
287 

Vedhas, 219 
Verbal brahma, 36 
Videha, 66 
Vidhi, 64 
Vidura, 296, 300 
Vidvan - moda - tarangini, 
208 

Vijnana Bhikshu, 133, 
172, 196, and passim 
Vidya, 206 
Vimada, 239 f., 253 
Vimadas, 239 
Vipa^chit, 219 
Vipra, 218 
Virilj metre, 11, 278 
Virochana, 142 
Virupa, 69, 76, 220, 246, 
267 

Vishnu, 37, 40, 53, 244, 
262, 266 
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Vishnu, composed of the 
Veda, 18, 127 
Vishnu Puruna quoted — 
1. 2, 13,— 4 

— 6, 48 ff.,— 10 

— 6, 68,-16 

— 17, 54,-201 
ii. 11, 5£f.,— 26 
lii. 2, 12, — 49 

— 2, 18 ff.,— 37 

— 3, 4ff,— 37 

— 3, 19ff.,— IS 

— 4, 1 ff ,—38 

— 6, 2ff,— 49 

— 6, 22 f.,— 18 

— 18, 22,-128 
IT. 6,-47 

Vis’TSmitoa, 247 f., 276, 
283 

VUyanatha Bhattachary- 
ya, 108, 217 

Vi^TuTasu, 260 
Visvedevas, 102 
VivasTat, 286 
Viyukta, 126 


Vyihadubha, 234 
Vnhat-sama, 11 
ynha^t4 heietical 
teacher, 202 
Vrihaspati, author of 
smnti, 181 
Tnsha, 264 
Vnttra, 228 
Vjahntis, 44 
Vyadha, 300 
Vyakhyanas, 206 
Vyasa, 37, 77, 89 


W 

Wcher, Prof., Ind. Lit., 
63 

Ind. Stud, 22,47, 

63 ff., 193 f, 296, and 
passim 

Vaj. San. Spec., 

275 

Whitney, Prof, his opin- 
ion referred to, 258 


Wilscu, Prcf H. H., 2 
tnusiatiuU jt "^^n- 

nu Purina, 11, 52, i <3. 
and pcaaim 

trucslatian of Eig- 

Teda, 2 

^ S anth -g,* VSttVS 44 

Women unfft tor the study 
of the Ve^ 42, 68 


T 

Yapadatta, 102 
Yajna-panhhasha, 62 
Yainaralkya, 50 ff. 
Tajush, 224 
Yajush-venes, 11 
Yama (Agni 7), 247 
Yama, 245, 250 
Yaska, see Kinikta 
Yoga aphorisms, 184, 201 
Yogas, 137 
Yogins, 126 
Ynkta, 126 
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pp. viii. and40, sewed. Paris and London, 1866. 5a. 

Alger. — The Poetev of the OiaENT. By AVilli-OI Eounseville Alger, 
8vo. c’oth, pp. xii. and 667. 9s. 

Andrews. — A Dictionary op the Haavaitan Language, to which is 

ap))ended an English* Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lokrin Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. 6^. 

Asher. — On the Study of !\[odern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language in particular. ,Aq Essay. By David Asusii, Ph.D. l*2mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2-9. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal op the Potal Asiatic Society op Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vojs, 8vo,, Avitli many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows : — Nos. 1 to 14, 6i. cacb ; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4«. each ; No, 1 6, 2 Parts, 
4«. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4«. cneb; No. 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.— Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 65.; Part 8, 6*. — ^Vol. XI., 
Part I, 6*'. ; Part 2 not miblished. — \ol. XU., 2 Parts, 6 j. each. — Vol. XIII., 
2 Parts, C«, each. — Yol. aIV., Parti, 5«. ; Part 2 not published.— Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 0.». ; Part 2, Avith Maps, 10*. — ^\'’ol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6*. each. — Vol, 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — XTIII., 2 Farts, Ojr. each, — ^Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, ICs. — Vol, XX., 3 Parts, 4». each. 

Asiatic Society.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society op Great 
BnrT,\rsr and Ircland. Series . Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 490. 

Price 16s. 

CoRTKNTs — 1 . A'njra*>chlic(likfi, tlic ** Ivin Kong Kin?,” or Diamond Sa:ra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, ILN. — II. The Pdrnmitfi'hriduya Sdtra, or, in Cliineee, 
“Mo ho-pO-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-kiiig',” x.e, **Tho Great Pfiramitft Heart Sfitra.” Timisluted 
from the Chinese by the Rev. K. Beal, Chaidsun, R.N. — HI. On the Frcscrvatioii of National 
Literature in the E:ibt. By Colonel F. J. GuUbnnid. — IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Stiitisties of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq. — ^V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the A^eclic Tlicoirony and Alytholopy. By J. M\iir, D.C.L., LL.D, — VI. A Tabular 
List of Original AA'orks and Translations, publbhcd by the lute Dutch GoTemmciit of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo, Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatjo, of Colombo. — VII. 
Ass^Tian and' Hebrew Chronology compureiU with' a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Clironologv of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Ass^riun Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — A'lII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Laugnu?c. By Dr. 
H. N. van tier Tuuk. — IX. Bilingual llcudinus : Cnncifoim and Phamcian. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Muhciim, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-Gcncnil Sir II. Rawliuson.'K.C.B., Director — X. Translations of Three Copper-piate 

Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Chalukya and Guijjora Dynasties. 
By Professor J. Dowson, Stuff College, Hundburst.— XI. Tama and the Doctrine of a Futerc 
Life, according to the Rlg-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XXL 
On tno Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from It. By 
AA'Uliam D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, XJ.S.— Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colcbrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.B. — XIII. Pro- 
ores of the Vcdic Religion towai*d8 Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Eaq., 
D.G.L. LL.D. — XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Yu&haTntbira, Brahmagupta, BUattotpala, and Bh&skarftohSrya. By Dr. Bhau DM!, Hemo- 
rarr Member R.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Vaa 
der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xaiidramcs and Kronanda. By Edward Thomas, Eaq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522. Price, ISe. 

Contents.- I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedio Tbeogony and Mytholi^. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. —11. Miscellaneous Hymns from tiie Rig- and Atnarva-Yedas. By J. Muir, 
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Esq. — III. Fi^e hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Eev. J. Long. — IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Uoyal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van dcrXuuk. — V'. Transhttion of the Aiuitabha Sdlra from llic Chinese. 
By the Rev. R. Real, Chaplain Royal Navy. — VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Kclwurd 
Taomas, Esq. — YII. Specimens of an AsR 3 a‘iaii Dlctiomry. by ijdwin Xorrist Esq.^VIIl. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedio ago By J. Muir, 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. — X. An attempt to Translate 
&om the Chinese a 'work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Tin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 

— XT. The Hymns of the Gaupdyanas and the legend of lung AsamSiti. By Professor Md^t 
Muller, Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. —Xll. Specimen Chapters of an Assyi'ian 
Grammar. By the Ker. E. Hincks, D. D., Uoitorary Member Royal Asiatic Society, 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph. 2‘2ff. 

Cos7Tp,Ni's. — I. Contribxitions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
~II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian. — III. T'he poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonesc, By the lion. U. £. J. Stardey. — IV^ Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Libr.ary of iCing*s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John's College, Camhvldge ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society i Meinbre dc la 
Sociutd Asiatique dc Faris. — V. Bcacriptlon of the .Amravuti 'L'opc in Gimtur. By J. Fergubsort, 
Esq., F.ll.S. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus* edition of the Kathnsririt-siigara, Lambaka IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Profe.ssor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. — VII, The source- 
of Colebrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.*' By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Siippleaient : Further detail of proofs that Colebrnokc’s Essay, ** On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’* was not iudebt^ to the Vivudabhaugamava. By FitJs- 
edwurd Hall, Esq. — Vtll. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Miillor, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S.—IX. Sassanlan Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from bloroeco to bpaiu in 1600 and 1601. By the Hon. II. E. J. Stanlev.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Raba<(un, of Arragon. By the Hon. 11. E. J. Stanley. — aII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, pi’evious to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D. — XIII. 
A Few Words conceming the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain O. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.II.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurt Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Behar, By Jolm Boames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 

Asiatic Society. — TaAifSAciioirs op ths Uoyal Asiatic Socnsir op 
O-HBAT Biutaih and Iheland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 183S. Published at £9 Bs. ; reduced to 
£l lie. 6d. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. llaughtoa, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefeud, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Auctores Sanscriti, Edited for the Sauskrit Text Society, under the 
supervieion of Theodor 0old.stucker. Vol, 1,, containing the Jaiminiya- 
Ny;lya-Mal6*yistara. Farts 1. to Y., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10a. 
each part. 

Ballantyne. — ELE.\rENT8 of Hindi and Bilij Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James B. B.vllantynb, LL.I). Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

BaHaatyne. — ^Eirst Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1860. 5s» 
Bartlett, — Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John li. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 voL 8vo., pp. zzzii. and 524, 
cloth. 16«. 

Beal. — Travels of Bah Hlan and Sitng-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 A.n.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Oambridgo), a Chaplnin in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a ’I'ranslutiou of 
the PratimCksha and the Amithaba Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8 yo. pp. 
Ixziii. and 210, clotli, ornamental. IQs. Cd. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. ByJoHN Bbambs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 96, 6s. 

Bell. — English Visible Speech for the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
Alexander MnLviLLK Bbtx. F.E.I.S., F.ll.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
IJnmTsity College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. la. 
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Bell — Visible Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 

Interpreting Physiological Lettera, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples, liy AmxA.NDKR 
.Melville Bkll, F.IS.I.S., F.R..S.A., IT'ofessor of Vocal Thyaiology, eta. 4to., 
pp. Idtf, cloth. 15s. 

Bellew. — A Diction.vbt of the Phkehto, ou Pukshto LAifouAGE, on a 

new and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or Knglish and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8to., 
pp. xii. and 3.56, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Gramitab op the Purkhto ob Puicshto Lajtgttage, on a 

New and Improved System, ('omhining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156. cloth. 21s. 

Bellows. — 'English Otttline Vocabul.abt for the use of Students of the 

Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by JoiXN Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. 1 voL. crown 8vo.« pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6#. 

Bellows. — Outline UiCTioy.iitr pojr the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUi.lku, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
Knglish Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Langunges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by JoH.s Bellows. Crown tivo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxL and 368. 7s. 6<f. 
Benfey. — A Practical Grammar op the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Brnpby, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10^. Gel. 

BeuimaniL. — Yooabulaby of the TiGuf: Language Written down by 
Moritz von Brurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Meux, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3a. 6d. 

Bholanauth Chunder. — The Travels of a Hindoo to tariods parts of 
Be.vgal and Upper India. By Brola.vauth Chunder. Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Brogul. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler. Esq., Author of 
The History of Indiu.'* Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird iVIair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21a. 
Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the 

Burmese, with .Annotations. The ways to Neibban. and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Kainacha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 53.s, and v. ISa. 
Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar op South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. ll. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. I65. 

Bleek. — Keynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s, Qd, 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the supei^ntendenco of G. 
Buhleu, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Klphinstone College, and 
F. Kiblhorn, Fb. D., Superintendent of r^auskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
Already published. 

1 . PAKcnATANTKA IT. ASTD T. Edited with Notes, by G. Burldb, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. i). 6d. 

2. lTi.BOjfBHATi'A’a PABiDHiCsHBNBii^EKHABA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kii'-lhohn, Fb. D. Part I., the Senskyit Text and various readinge. 
pp. 1 16. 85. 

3. Pasohatantka II. AND m. Edited with Notes by 6. BiiHLER, Ph.D. 

J^p. 86, 14, 2. 6/4. 

4. Pakohatantba I. Edited with Notes by F. Xeelhobh, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 63. Be. 6(4. 
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Boyce. — A GEAitMiii ov ttit: Katptb. LAirGnAGE. — By William B. 

Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, vrith 
Exercises, by William J. D.\.yis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xli. and 
164, cloth, 8^. 

Bowditch.. — Suffolk Sukkamfs. By W. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. And 75U, cloth. 7a. Sd. 

Brice. — A. IIomanized HisnrsxAiri akd Esglish Eictioitaiit. De- 

signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. Price 8s. 

Brinton. — Tiee Myths of the New "Woeij). A Treatise oh the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of tbo Red Haces of America. By Daniel 6-. Bbznton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. Yiii. and 308. 10s. Sd. 

Brown. — The Bebvtshes; or, Ohiental Spiritualism:. By Joiih P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8 to. cloth, 
pp. viil. and 415. 14a. 

Brown. — Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methodfi 

of Xleckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjectfi. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ,* 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugn Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xH. and 80. lOa. 6d. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Humerxcal Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. Sd. 
BuddhaghoEha. — Buddhaghosili’s Pabablbs : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. RooF.as, E.E. 'With an Introduction containing Buddha’a 
Dhammapodam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Puli bf F. Max Mullfb. 

[/n the press. 

Burgess.— SiTHTA-SiDDHANiA (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebeubzeii lluuGESS, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India j assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 16s. 
Callaway. — Izutgakekwaxe, NEssirM.A!rsuj[ASE, Nezinbaba, Zabanttt 
(N ursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henhy Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1886 and 1887. 16s. 

Callaway. — Tub Heligious SrsMar of the Amazulu. Poit I. 

Unkulunkulu, or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the Amazulu and 
other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation into English, 
and Notes. By the Hey. Canon Callaway, M.D., 8vo. pp. 126, sewed. 1868. 
Canones Lszicographici ; or. Rules to be observed in Rditing the New 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society, 8ro., pp, 12, sewed, tid. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days nr Euglaud of the Rajah Rauhohuh 
Roy. By Maby Cabfenteb, of Bristol. With Five lUustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6W. 

Carr. — A CoLLECiioir of Teltjgh Phovebbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Dovnagarl and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Cabb, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplement, royal 8 to. pp. 488 and 148. 24s. 
CafUn. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Geobge Catlik. IVitb 18 Coloured lUustratians. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 
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Chalmers.— The Oetoik' of tite CntSESE; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religionj Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By Jons Chalmehs, A.M. Foolscap 8to. 
doth, pp. 78. 2 j. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The SrEct7i..moNs on Metaphysics, Pohtt, and M!ohality 
OF “ The Old Philosopher" Lad Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
nn Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. and 62. 4«. Qd, 
Chamock. — Lmms Pathonymicds; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. . By Richaud Stephen Cuarnock, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.G.S, In 1 
vol. crown S»o., pp. 182, cloth. 7»'. 6d. 

Charnock. — Veeda Hominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By llicHAiiD Stephen Ohaunock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. Svo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 

Chaucer Society’s Puhlicationa. Mrgt Series. 

A Six-Text Print of ChaucePs Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 
thefollowingMSS. : — 1. The Ellesmere. 2. The Hengwrt, 154. 3. The Cambridge 
Univ. Libr. G^. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 5. The 
Fetworth. 6. The Lansdowne, 851. — Part I. The Prologue and Knight’s 
Tale. {^Each of Vie above Texts are also published separately.) 

Second Series. 

1. On Eablt Enoeish Phonhnciation, with especial reference to Shakes- 

peare and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, fram the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbnry 
on English, 1547, and Welch, 1587, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S,, etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xirth, xvith, xriith, and xriiith centuries. 10s. 

2. Ess.tYS ON Ch-Vuceh ; His Words aad Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s Etude sur Ohaueer, eonsidere eomme Imilatsur des Trouvirss, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II, A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Ohilindrex “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day " {Shipmatixies Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

3. A Teitpobaht Pbeface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fdrnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Chroniqne DE ABou-i)jAF,vii-lIon.4Min3D-BEN-DjAiini-BEN-TBzn) Taeabi. 

Tradaite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenbbbq. Vol. I,, 8vo. pp. 608, sewed, 
7s. 6d. ( I'o be completed in Four Volximes.J 

Colenso. — Eikst Steps in Zhlu-Kafib : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zuln-KaBr Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyenl, 1859. 4s. 6d. 
Colenso. — ZvLU-Eareziss Diotionahy. By the Bight Bev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzbarg,1861. 15s. 
Colenso. — Fiest Zulh-Kafib Beadino Book, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 

Colenso. — Second Zulh-Kafib Beadinq Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. — ^Fohbth Zulh-Kafib Beading Book. By the same. Svo. 

pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1850. 7s. * 

Colenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover, l^tal, Maritzburg, 1860, 4s. 6t{. 
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Coleridge. — A Glossamai Index to tie Printed English Literature of 
the 'i'hirteeiith Century. By HERonnT Colbridoe, Esq. 1 vol. 8 to. pp. lOi, 
cloth. 28. 6d. 

Golleccao de Tocabuloa e IFrasea uaados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12ino. pp. 32, sewed. 1^. 

Gontopoulos. — A Lexicon of iloDEHN Gbeek-Exglish and English 
Mocehn Greek. By N. Gontopoulos. First Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s. 

Dennys. — C uista and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
tliose countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Bong Kong, nnd Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with >56 Maps and Plans. Bjr Wac. Frbderick Mayeus, F. ll.G.S. 
Il.M.'s Consular Service ; N. U. Dennys, late H.M.'s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. Svo. pp. (iOO, cloth. £2 2s, 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafiti Dicxionadt, etymologically exi»lained,^ with 
copious Illustrations and cYainpIea, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape ’J’own, 1857. 21r. 

Dbline. — The Poith Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz> 
burg. ISdii. .'m. 

Early English Text Society's Fnblications. 

1. EARtr Exoirsii Ailitbhative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by U. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. J(Js, 

2. Aei-uuk (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Fuesivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique M.S. 4a. 

3. Anb Compendious and Beeue Tractate concerntno te Office 

AND Dbwtie ot Kykgis, etc. By \YiLLiAai Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
byF. Uall, Esq., D.n.r.. 4^, 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Gheen Knight (about 1320-30 a.d,). 

Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10^. 

5. Of the Oethoguaphie and Congeuitie of the Beitan Tongue; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the hrst time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Hrnry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4a. 

6. Lancelot of the Lain. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 A.D. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. 8a. 

8 Morte Akthurb; the AUitei-ative Version. Edited from Robert 

Thornton's unique MS. (about 1410 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Gborob 
Periiy, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7a. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Ankotacions and Cobeeotions of 
SOME Imfeufections of Impuessiones of Chaucer's Wouxes, reprinted 
in 1598 j by Francis Tuitnnf.. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4s. 

10. MEXiLiN, OR THE Eably History OF KiNG .^THUR. Edited for the 

first time from the unique M9. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.)) by He.nht G. Whkatley, Esq. Part 1. 2a. 6ei. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johns Ssott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L, Part 1. 3a. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.}, from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Fuanivall, £aq., M,A. le« 
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Early English Text Society's Pnblioations— 

13. Seintb MABHEitETE, ]7E Meiden AMT Maette. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,13JO, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rer. OswaILD Cockayxb, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2f* 

14. Eymg Hoem, with fragments of Floriz and Blanncheflur, and the 
^ Assumption of the Blessed Vii^in. Edited from the MS. in the Library of 

the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson' 
Lumby. 3«. (id. 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS., 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fuhnivall, Esq., M.A. 7a. dd. 

16. A Tiietice in English breuely tlraw’'e out of ]? book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, ]) Hermya ]> praphete and king of Kgipt after ^ flood 
of Noe, fader of Pliilosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sioane MS. 73, by F. J. Ftjusiivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. \V. Skeat, M. A. lx. 

18. Halt Meidenitead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. la. 

19. The Monarchb, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. Sd, 

20. Some Treatises by Richard IIolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robertof Thornton’s MS. ab. 1’140 A. D., by Rev. Gi'ouqb 6. Pbkry, M.A. la. 

21. Merlin, or the E.vrly History of King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4#. 

22. The Romans of Parten.ay, oh Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique AIS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Ucv. W. W, Skeat, M.A. 6a. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwtt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, IS H) a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Ricuaro Mouuia, Esq. 10a. 6{f. 

24. Hymns op the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament op Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Fornivall, M.A. 3a. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Yernou and PorkingCon 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Fobnivall, Esq., M.A. la. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dnn Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Tborntooe’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.) by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2a. 

27. Manepueto VocABtuoETjit : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levies (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by IIenuy B. Wheatley. 12». 

28. The Vkiox op William coxcEBurKG Piees Plowmax, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1.162 a.d., by William Vangland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Te.xt A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English IloMiMES AXD Homiletic Tbeatises. (Snwies Wards, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Luuecd : XJreisuns of Tiro Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelftliand Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Bichabo Moiinis. EiVif Series. Part I. 7s. 

30. Pipes, the Ploughman’s Ceede (about 1394). Edited &om tho 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Seeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. iNsiEUCtioNS poB Pabish Pbiesis. By John Mtho. Edited from 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II., by Edward PBAtiOCK,Bsq.,F.S.A., etc., etc. 4t. 
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Early Eng^lish Text Society's Fnblications — continued. 

32. The B.uiees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenee Lytil Boke. The Bokes of NTinTunE of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Bussell, 'Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeauor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Sohoole of Vertuc, ete., 
etc. AV^ith some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
trords on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. FonNiVALL, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book op the Kiitcht de la. Totje Laedky, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq,, M. A., and Mr. William Eossitbh. 8«. 

34. Old English Hohilies and Hohiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohuiige of Tire Lauerd i Ureisuns of Uro Loiierd and of Uro Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, TranS' 
lation, and Notes, by BicuAitn Morris. First Series, Part 2. 85. 

35. Slr David Ltndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nohil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William I^Erldruu, nmqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bysni/;, comp)’Ht be Sir Dauid Ltndbsat of tho Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williamo Mel- 
di'um, Squyer, compylit alswa he Sir Dauid Lyndesay, eto. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Bomanoe (about 14S0'-1460 a.o.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part HI. 1869. 12e. 

37. Sra Dattd Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Ediobvrgh. Printed be Bobert Cbarteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

JExlra Berhs. 

1. The Rohance op William of Palernb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf)* Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohuu, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder., translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A, 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 6s. 

Sg.On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re> arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part X. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvilb, xviith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. mid 58. 5e. 

4. The Lay of Hayelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re>edlted from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. lOe. 
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Early English English Text Society’s Publications— 

6. Chaucek’s BoEiina. - [In the press. 

C. The Eomance op the CnEWELEBE Assioite. Ee-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, hy Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8to. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3x. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Eroda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12nio. pp. 

I. 'i2, cloth, 3s. 6rf. Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thohfe. i2mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. ds. ; or in ] Yol. complete, 7s. 6d. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Eomance. Ifriited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 A.n. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 

J. PuRNTVALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. Cd. Price 10». 6if. 

Elliot. — The Histobt of I^’DIA, as told by its otm Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.D., East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. 1. and 11. With a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp zsxit. and 542, s. and 580, cloth. 18a. each. 
Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Phirologt, and Ethnic Distribh- 
TioA’ OP THE Races op the North-west Provinces op India ; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C.B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Beames, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service. Member of the 
Asiatic Socie^of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Soci6t6 
Asiati^ue of Paris. In two volumes. 8vo. [In the preas. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Jonrnal of the). Edited by 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S.. President oi the Society ; Gboros Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. F.R.S.; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas WmoHt, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Publisbed Quarterly. 8vo. pp. 88, 
sewed, 3e. 

CoTtTTiUTB OF THP. Af&zl NvyrsER, 1869.— Flint Instruments from Dsfordsbira and the Isle of 
Thanct. (Illustrated.) By Colonel A. Lane Fox.-<-Thc Westerly Drifting; of Nomads. ByH. H. 
Ilowortli. — On the Lion ShilUhcf' By Hyde Clarhc. — Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W . 
Fdwards. — On a Bronze Spear from Loug^h Gnr, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. 
— On Cliincsc Charms, By W. H. Black. — Froto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 
Clarke. — On Stono Implements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubboek. — Cromleehs 
and 3Icgalithic Structures. By II. M. Westropp.— Remarks on Mr. Westropp'a Paper. By 
Colonel A. lane Fox,— Stone Implements from San Josd. By A. Steffens. — On Child-bearing in 
Australia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D. — On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, 
Australia. By Acheson.^The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Lnyland. — Reviews ; 
Wallace’s Iklalay Archipelago (with illustrations); Frj'cr’s Hill Tribes of India (with on illustra- 
tion) ; Roliguice A<iuitanicflc, etc. — Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

Eacsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

a Translation by Samued Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Bhikd, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21<. 

EurnivaU. — Edycatioit rsr Eakit England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fobhivali,, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74, Is. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomatby by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 10*. 6d. 

GeseniuB’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, inclnd^ 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. \l. 5s. 
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Goldstfioker. — A Dictionaht, Sanskkit and Engdtsh, esteiidcd and 
improved from the Second Kdition of the Dictionary of i’rofessor H. II. Witso-v, 
with his sanction and canourreiice. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Throdou GoLnaTiicKEB. Parts I. to Yl. 4to. pp. 401). 1850-1803. Each 

I*Hrt 6.V. 

Goldstucker. — A Compknpious SiNSKaiT-ENGLisir Dictionaet, for the 

Use of tliose who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By TiiKiinou GoLnsrUi KBR. Small lio. pp. 900, cloth. \J.n preparation, 
Goldstiioker. — P anim : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An inves- 
tigation of some Liteiary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
JIS. Ko. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
whif’li contains a portion of the MAXAVA-KALi’A-SuTaA, with the Commentary 
of Ku.viakila-'^wamix. By TiieoeiOU GoLDSTiicKBR. Invperial 8vo. pp. 
2nH. cloth. 1'2£. 

Orammatography. — A ifANDAD of Eeference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Mndern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhokn In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80. cloth. 7s. 6ii. 

The *' Grammatography” Is offered to the public as a compendious introduction tn the rending 
of ihc ir.ost impiinant ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with adviintuge by the phibilagical student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the eorrectur of 
the press, and the diligent compoAitur. 

AUPMAURTICAT. IKPRS. 

Afghnn (or I’usUto), CJsechian(orBohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amhnric. Danish. Hebrew (Judso-Gcr. Puslito (or Afghan). 

Aniflo-daxan. Dcnioiic. Hungarian. (man).Komnlc(ModeruGieek] 

Arabic. HstrangeJo. Ill.Y'tian. Bu.’«sian. 

Anihic Ligoturcs. Ethiopio. Irish. Uunes. 

Aranmio. Ktru>ean. Italian (Old). Snmiirltan. 

Archaic Characters. Cieoruian. Japanc»e. Sanscrit. 

Ai'inenhm. German. Javanese. Servian. 

A siihin Cuncifonn. Olagulitie. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Eengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbitm (or Wcndish). 

B ihemian (Caeehlon). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bijgts. Greek Ligatures. Mpdem Greek(liomaio) Syriue. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

('anarc«c (or Carnfttaca). (lUjerati(orUuzzcratte). Nuniidinn Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. ^ UldSlavonic(orCyTillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Ilu-roalyphics. Palmyreuian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. tVaUachian. 

Cube. Hebrew f Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or 8orbian). 

Cyrillic(orOldSlavomc). Hebrew (Kabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. — TTandpook of Afiiic.ax, Austealtax, and Poltitf.siait Phi- 
lology, os represented in the Library of His E.xcellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Mer Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gi.orge Grey and Dr. H. 1. Blbek. 

Vol. I, Parti. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. 18fi. 7s, Cd. 

Vol. 1. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. 

Vnl. I. Fart 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. la. 

Vol. II. Fait 1. — AUf>tralia. 8vo. pp. iv. and44. la. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Langu iges of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the I^lnnds of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. «vo. p. 12. 6rf. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guaacH, and Port 1.. Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Inlands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3«. Od. 

Vol. IT. Part 4 (eoufLiwn'ion). — Polynesia and Borneo, 6vo. pp. 77-loi. 3s. 6 i. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.— Manuscripts and limunables. Bvo. pp. viii. and 24. 2f. 

Vol. IV. Port 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vl. and 266. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Ills Excellency Sir George Grey, K.G.B., F.R.S, With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12g, 
Griffith. — Scenes feom the Bahatana, Meghaddta, etc. Ih^anslated 
by Balfh T II. GuiFFrrH, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. Sa. 

CoNTK.NTs.— 'Prefkee — Ayodhya — Knvan Doomed — The Birth of Itama— The Heir apparent— 
Munthara's Guile— DosaTatha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mothtf and S(m— The Triumph of 
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Love— Farewell?— The Ilermlt’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
llama*:; Uespuir — The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove — True Glorv— 
Feed the Tool* —The Wise Scholar. 

Grout. — The Isizdltt: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and d32, cloth. 215. 

Haug. — Essays on tiie Saobed Lasgttage, AViutings, and Beligion of 
T iiK Parsers. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. 2\s. 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Omginal Speech of Zoroaster (Tasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Uaug, Ph.D. 8to. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 18()o. 2s. 

Haug. OoTlINE OF A GhaMMAB. OP THP, ZeND LANGUAGE. By MaBTIN 

Uaug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14.^. 

Haug. — The Aitabeya BaAnirANAit op the Rig Veda: containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Frayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Mari'in Haug, Pb.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol, I, Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 318. Vol. 11. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 314. £2 2s. 

Haug. — Ax Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Drstur Uoshbnoji Jamaspji. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Mulwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. I6s, 

Haug. — T eck Beligion of the Zoroastrians, as contnined in their Snored 

M'ritings. With a Histdry of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Giammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 voU. 8vo. [In preparation. 
Heaviside. — American Antiquities; or, the 'J^ew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed, la. fid. 
Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese lnde.x. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 360 and 132. 3/. 5s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Contersation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in OaUforniB and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas IIernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed, lUa. fid. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cost into moveable types, by ilr. Miirccllin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at i’aris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hiucks. — Specimen Cuaptebs of an Assyrian Gkammab. By the late 

Eev. E. Hiscks, D.D., Hon. M. R. A. S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. U. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Vallabhachabyasin Westebn 
India. With a Steel I’late. One Vol. 8to. pp. 384, cloth. 12*. 

TT nffmnnTi — SHOPPING DIALOGUES, iu Japanese, Dutoh, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8yo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed._ 8s. 

Howse. A Gbammab op the Cbeb Language. With which is c'om- 

hlned an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. A Compabative Dictionary op the Languages op India and 

High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Huntee, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 
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rkhwanu-S Safa. — iHKTviinr-B SafI ; or, Brothees of Pueity. De- 
scribing tbe Contention bet^veen Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Pace. Translated from tbe Hindustani by Professor J. Dowsok, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. Ts, 

Inman.— ANCiEyT Faiths Eitbobied ix Axcient Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the lleligious Belief, Sacred Hites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of tbe Names given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Thomas Ixman, 
M.D., Liverpool. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 800. 30®. \Yo\.2nearlt/readi/. 
Jaeschke. — A Shoet Practical Giiammae of the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschhe, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 

Jaeschke. — Homanized Tibetan anb English Dicxionabt, each word 

being re- produced in the Tibetan as well as in tbe Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6s. 

Justi. — Handbuch ber Zenbsprache, ton Ferbixanb Justi. Altbac- 

trisebes Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Pour parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 248. 

Hafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Grahamstowx. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 286d, 
Kalidasa. — Haghuvaxsa. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

"With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banerjba, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of tbe Board of Exam- 
iners, Port'William j Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70, 4«. 6d. 

Khirad-A&oz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Manlavi 
Haffzu'd-din. A new edition of the HindOst&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.8., F.S.A., 
M. R. A. S., Professor of HindOsthni at the late East India Company's College 
at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library op the Boyal Asiatic 
SociBTr. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kistaer. — Bcbdha anb ms Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistnrr. Iroperial 8vo., pp. ir. and 32, sewed. 2s. Cd. 

Xaghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja, With an English 

Version, Commentary, and References. By James R, Bali..\.ntyxe, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of tbe Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp.xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £] lla. 6<f. 
Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 

Kxegetical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leoge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and tbe Doctrine of the Mean. Svo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. Svo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. TIL Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of X. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 28. — Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, orthe 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8to. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Life anb Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, *' The Chinese Classics,*' with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. lOe. 6d. 

Leitner. — The Haces anb Languages op Darbistan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Pb.D., Honorary Fellow of King's College London, etc.* 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [^In t?ie press.* 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By 

Chaueeb G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. 1^. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed, li. * ^ 

Leland. — H ass BiiEiTMAirir as a Politiciait. By Chakles G. Leland. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed, le. 
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60, Paternoster Roto, London, 

Lesley. — Onioiir and Destint, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretu^ of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. Qd. 

CoNTKXTs.— Lecture 1. On the GlassiAcation of the Sciences; 2. On the Genius of the Physical 

Sciences, Ancient and Modem ; 3. The Gcolofncal Antiqnitv of Man ; 4. On the Dignity of Man- 
kind ; 5. On the Unity of Mankind; 6. On the Early Social Life of Man; 7. On Language 

ns a Test of llacc ; 8. The Origin of Architecture ; 9. I'hc Growth of the Alphabet ; 10. The 

Four Types of Ueligious Worship ; 11. On Arkitc 8}*mboli3m. Appendix. 

Lobscheid.— -Enolish and Chinese Dictionaet, -with the Punti and 
J\[andarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.T.R.G.S. A-, N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, bound in 
2 vols. , cloth. £7 10s. 

Ludewig (Hermaim E.) — The Lixeeattoe of Asieeican Aeoetoinal 

Laxouages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tttkkeb. 
Edited by Nicolas Thuoxeb. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. Lude- 
wig's Preface, pp. v. — viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. iv. — xii. ; Biographical 
I^lemoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv. — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ladewig*s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp, 
1 — 209 ; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.58. One voL handsomely bound in cloth. 10«. M. 
Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamix. A Facsimile o 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckeu. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipnltis Vooabulomm; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Hexhy B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14#. 

M annin g. — Ax IxatTiRT into tbce Character and Origin of the 
P osaBssiTE Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo. pp. iv. and 90. 2#. 

IKCarkham. — Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clements B. Markua.m, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of ** Cuzco and Lima,'' and “Travels in Peru and 
India.’* In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. 10#. 6c7. 

Marsden. — ^Numismata Orientalia Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modem, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £l 11#, 6d.!f 

Mason. — Burmah : its People and Ifatural Productions ; or ^otes on 

the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Bir£, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Bangoon, 1860. 30#. 

Mason. — A Pau Grammar, on the Basis of Kachchayano. With 
Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. By Fbancis Mason, B.D., M.R.A.S. and 
American Oncntal Society. 8vo, sewed, pp. iv., viii., and 214, 31#. 6d. 
MatimraprasadR Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication^ 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdO and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura, 
riiABADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. Svo. pp.xiv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2#. 
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Uedhurst. — Chutese Diamgtjes, QtrESTioirs, and I’ahtliah Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Meuhurst, D.D. 
Anew and enlarged Edition. Uvo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Fuancis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 180. 10^. ^d. 

ISemoirs read before the Anthbopological Society oe London", 1863- 
1864. In one volume, Svo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 

CoNTXNTj!.— I. On the Negro’s Place in Nature. Ey James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.E..S.L. 
F.A.S.L., President of the Anthropological Society of London. — II. On the Weight of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thomas B. PcacocU, M.D., F.ILC.P., F.A.S.L. — III. Observations on the Past 
and Present Populations of the New World. By W. Bollaert. E*=q., F.A.S.L. — IV. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient Bvititli and Ganlish Skulls. By J. Thtirnnm, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L. 
W'ith Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. — Y. lotr^Miuction to the Pulceogrnphy of America; or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Writing in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North America ; an the Quipu of the Peruvians, and Examination of Spurious Quipus. 
By William Bolliicrt, Esq., F.A.S.L. — VI. Ylti and its Inhabitants. By W. T. Pritchard. Estq., 
F.'R.G.S., F.A.S.L. — Vll. On the Astronomy of the Ued Man of the Now World. By W, Bolhicrt, 
Esq., F..V.S.L. — VIII. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Barnard Davis, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L- — IX. On the Discovery of larire Eist-vdens on the 
” .Mucitle Ileog,” in the Island of Unst (Shetland), containing Urns of Oiloritic Schist. By 
George £. Roberts, Esq., F.G.S., Han. Sec. .a.S.L. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Bluke, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.S. — X. Notes on some Facts connected uith the Dnlxonmn. 
By Capt. Richard F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L.— XI. On certain Anthropological Mattel's connected 
with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). ByW. T. Priich.ird, Ksq., F.K.O.S., F.A.S.L.— 
Xll. On the Phallto Worship of India. By Edward Scllon.— Xlll. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendyshe, M. A., F.A.S.L., Vice-President A.S.L.— XIV. On the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Fart II. with AppenUi.x of 'J'nbles of Measurement. By 
John Thurnam, M.I)., F.S.A., F.A.S L.— Arffisnix. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
of the Crauiul Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.K.C P., F.A S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1866-6. 

Yol. IL 8vo. pp. X 464, cloth. London, 1866. 21f. 

CoxTRNTS.—I, The Difference between the Larynx of the W'hitc Man nnil Negro. By Dr. Gibb. — 
IT. On the Dervishes of the By ArminiusVambery. — III. Origin and CUi^tomsof the Gallinas 
of Sierra Leone. By J. Meyer llai'vis. — IV. On the Pennancncc uf Anthropological Types. By 
Dr. Beddoe. — V. The Maya Alphabet, By Wm. Ballaert.- VI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 
C. Bcuvan. — VII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By G. M. MarMiall. — VIII. Simimis Skulls. 
By C. Cin'ter Blake. — IX. A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca. — X. Anthi'opnlogy of the 
New World. By Win, Bollaert. — XI. On the Psychical CharnctcriKiics of the English, By Luke 
Owen Pike. — XII. Iconopiaphy of the Skull. ’By W. H. Wesley. — XIII. Orthographic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A. Higgins. — XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Major S. K. I. Owen.— 
XV. Tho Brochs of Orkney, By George Petrie. — ^XVI. Ancieiil CaithncBM Remains. By Jos. 
Andcriton.— XVII. De^criplion of Living Mlcrocephulc. By Dr. Shortt.— XVIII. Notes on on 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton.— XIX. On thcBuctiPuja. By E. Scllon.— XX. Resemblance 
of Inscriptions on British and American Kock«. By Dr. Seeinann.— XXI. Sterility of the Union 
of W'liite and Black Races. By R. B. N. Walker,— XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments. By 11. M. Weetropp. — XXIU. Explorations in Unst, JJrusssay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President.— XXIV. Keportof Expedition to Zetland. By Uulph'Tatc. — XXV. The Head- 
forms of Hie West of England. By Dr, Beddoe. — XXVI. E.xplorutions in the Kirkhead Cave at 
Ulveratonc. By J. P. Morris. — XXVII, On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr, 
Hunt.— XXVIll. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of IJrassay. By Dr. Hunt. — xXlX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery. Bv Dr, John Bower.— XXX. Blood Relationship in Morriago. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 

Merx. — Ghammatica, Steiaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
ADALBEiiTua ^Ieax. Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Hniv. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Particnla I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 186. 7«. 

Moffat. — The Stahdahd Alphabet Phoblem ; or ttie Preliminarj' 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana l.snguage of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Miiller, and otliers. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Kobeut Moffat, junr.. Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Svo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7«. GeJ. 

Molesworth..— A DrcrioNAiir, Marathi and Eholish. Compiled by 
J. T. Molvsworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth, Royal 4to. pp. zxz and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £S 3s. 
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60 , Paternoster Row, London. 

Ifforley. — A Desceipiite Catalostte of the Hisiokical IMAEnfrsoTiTrTs 

in the AiiABicand Persian Langdages preserved in the Library of the Hoynl 
Asiatic Society of (ireat Jiritain and Ireland. By V\ illiam H. Morley, 
M.R.AS. Svo. pp. viii. and l<iO, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. Qd. 

Horrison. — A Dicxioxary of the Chinese Language. By the Eev. 
R. MORIIISDN, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762 j Vol.'ll, pp. 828, 
cloth. Slianghae, jC4 4«. 

MHhammed. — The Life of Muhamjied. Based on Mohammed Ibn 
Ishak Sy Abd El Malik Ibn IILsbam. Edited by Dr. Feiidinand WUstjsn* 
FikLU. One volume containing the Arabic Test. gvo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21«. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Indes in 
German. Svo. pp. Lsxii. and 26C, sewed. Is. G^. Each part sold separately. 
The test based on the Manuicripts of the Berlin, Iscipsic, Gotlia and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully reviacd by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by Johm Mum, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. s Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
in the Vedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 
Svo. pp. XX. 632, cloth, 2U. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated, by John Mum, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Vedas; Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. Svo. pp. xxxli. 
and 312, cloth. lOs^. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Histoiy of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Liemurks. By JouxMuiii, Ksq , LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. 
Vol. IV. Coinpari^oa of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Svo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 16jr. [A New JEdition of Vol. II, 
ii in pt'eparaihn. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin nnd Histoiy of the 

People of India, their Religions and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.O.,Bonn. 
Vol, V, : Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Mythology. \_In the press, 

Muller. — The Sacred Hymns of the BR.vuaiiNs, ub preserved to us in 
the oldest collection of roUgious poetry, the Kig-Veda-Sunhita, translated and 
explained. By V. Max Muller, d[.A.,Tayloriaii Professor of Modern European 
Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls* College. In 8 
vols. Volume I. Svo. pp. clii. and 264. 12f. Qd, 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F, Vl^. Nbwman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of BalUol College, Oxford. Post Svo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth, i.ondon, 1866. 6^. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iqxtvtnb Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, dvo. pp. xvi. and 64, sewed. 2s, 
Notley. — A Comparative Ghailmae op the French, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley, Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 1 Os. 6<f. 

Oriental Text Society.— (T/w VvhUcntwm of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1 . Theox»h AS I A ; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eus EDius, Bishop of Ceesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8to. 1812. l^s. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriuo 

Version. Edited by the Rev, W. Cuueton. 8vo. 1848. 15«. 

3. Shaiirasiani : Book of Religious and PhiloBophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Forts. 8to« 1842. SOe. 
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Oriental Text Society’s Publications continued. 

4. Umdat Akidat Ahl al Susxai wa al Tamaat; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CuRTiTOK. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. Histohy or THE Alhohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. K. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 18‘1'7. 10a Gd. 

6. SamaYeda. Edited in SanskritbyEev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.I843. 12s. 

7. Dasa Kumaea CHAHrxA. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson, 8vo. 18-l(i. 4*. 

8. Maha Visa Chaiuta, or a History of Eama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Tbithen. 8 to. 1848. 155. 

9. Mazezan tjl Asrab : The Treasury of Secrets. By Kizahi. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10a. 6d. 

10. Salaman-u-TJusal ; A Bomance of JuiHi (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconeii. 4to. 1843. IO5. 

11. ITirbuond’s Histoey of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W. H. Mobley. 8vo. I80O. 125. 

12. TunPAT-Trx-AnRAR ; the Gift of the IToble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami), Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. IO5. 

OBbnm. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Iluins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and|461 ; vli. and 843, cloth. £2 2s. 
^ Vul. 1 . — From the Coloniantion of the Valloy to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
5 ^^^^ II. — From the Visit of Abmm to the Exodus. 

PalHW--EGYPTiAN Chronicles, %vith a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William pAL:>tBK, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 Tols., 8v0. cloth, pp. Ixsiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 125. 

PatelL — CowASJEE Patell*s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the difTerent Eras used by Cbristiaus, Jews, Greeks, Hindda, 
Mohamedans, Farsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjbb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 505. 

Percy. — Bisnor Percy’s Polio Manusciupts — Ballads and Bomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambiidge; and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Cbaiipell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Yol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp, 681. ; 
Yol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. baU-bound, 21. 2s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatraan’s ribbed paper, 3^. 155. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, 7i. 17s. Gd, Large 4to. paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, 15/. 15s. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary, Ne-w Edition, revised by J. A. 
Buicrhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Katal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 55. 

Philolog^ical Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a Hew English 

Dictionary, 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d, 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended ** God spede the Plough’* 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 6^ 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuohi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House ; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Ball, Oxford, Pro* 
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fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second isaue, with new Preface, and corrections. 

Ill ] vol. 8vo. pp. xxxii. anil 301. llx. 

Priaulx. — Qxtjestioites MosAiciE ; pr, the first part of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient reiigions. By Osmono de 
BE. royoiii PiUAiiLx. 8vo, pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Baja-Niti. — A Colleciiox oe Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bhashii 
Language. Kerised edition. "With a Preface, Xotes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzeuivahd Hall, Esq. 8 to. cloth, pp. 204. 21s. 

Bam Baz, — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Baac Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland, With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834, Original selllngprice,.£l 11s. 6i/. .reduced (for a short time) to 12s. 
Bask, — A Grahsiar or the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Banish 

of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tuoupe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. ISmo. pp. 200, cloth. Ss. 6d. 
Bawlinson.. — A Cohhentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Barylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. 6if. 

BawHnson. — Outlines op Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , foUowed by some Remarks by 
A. U. Layaud, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 
Renan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Boor op 
Nabath.ean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By M. Ernest 
Renan, M embre dc I’Institut, In 1 vol., crown UYO.,pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s.6if. 
Bidley — K.\.milaiioi, Bippil, and Tubrubul. Languages Spoken by • 

Australian Aborigino.s. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of Now South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 305. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Yeda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max MUlleb, M.A,, Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of All Soul’s College. In 8 vole. Yol. I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264, 12s. 6if. 

[ Vol, I. in the press. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting tlio First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Trausluted from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. eto. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzbdwamd Hall. Yol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Yeda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanshrit by the late Horace Haymah Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by B. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ V, and VI, »» the press, 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Vers, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Langaages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10s. 0if. 

Sohlaglntwelt. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Bocu> 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointwbit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8to., pp. zxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 
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Schlagintweit. — G j-ossaht op Geoobaphical Tpums piiom India and 

TiBivT, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hkhmann ub 
S cHLA-OiNTWEiT. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,' 'the Third Volume of H., A., andR. de t'cni.AGiNxWKJT'B 
** Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.** With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal ‘ito., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Gbammab op the GwAnlrf Language. By 

SiiAPunjf Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10^. Qd. 

Shiipuiji Edalji. — A Drcxioj^AET, Gujarati and Ex-tfLisB:. By SnAPUKjf 

BoALjf. Second Edition. Ci-owo Svo. cloth, pp. xjiv. and 874. 21^. 

Sberring — T he Saceed Citx op the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient niid Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suerutng, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and IVefaccd with an lutrodiiction hy Fitzbuwabu Haa^ Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xsxvi. nud 388, with iiumeroas full-poge illustrations. 21s. 
Sopbocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 25. 

Sophocles. — Boiiaic oa Modern Greek Gramhar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo.*pp. xxviii. and 196. 75. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the English Lanqu.\ 6E. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Fraxcis 
Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. ‘25s. 

Stratmaiui.“AN Old English Poem of the Owl and the I^'iqhtingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

The Boke of Wnrtuje. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkvn db W'ohde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fueobiuck J. Fuasi- 
VALr., M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Alemberor Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xia. and J 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. W. Us. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manus- 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text ; Text A. 7s. 6d. 
Thomas. — A Collection of some of the Miscellaneous Essays on 
OuiENTAL Subjects, published ou various occasiuns. By Kdtvaud Thomas, 
Fsq., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
only of this Collection remain unsold. Xu one volume, 8vo. half-bound. ■ 
Co:<TKNTfl. — On Ancient Indian Weights. — ^The Earliest Indian Cuinnpe. — Biictrian Coins.*— 
On the Identity of Nundrnincs find Kraiinda.— ^Note on Indhui Numerals.— On the Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasty—Early Ariiicniau Coins— Observations Introduciory to the Explanation of the 
Oriental Legends to be found on certain Imperial and Farihu- Persian Coins— Sassanian. 
(fcms and early Armenian Coins. '.-Notes on ccruin unpublished Coins of the Stissiinldte.— An 
account of Eight Kufic Coins — Supplementary Contributions to the Scries of the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni— riupplementAvy Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the Patan Sultans 
of Hindustan. — The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced^by the Muhammadans on the conquest 
of the country, a.h. GOO-800, a.u. 1203-1397. 

Thomas. — E.4.Eiy Sassasiah IsscEipnoJis, Seals aed Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassaaiun Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. 'Vi^ith a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hkjikbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By EnvAnn 
Tiioxias, Esq. Svo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7«. Sd. 

Tindall. A GbAMACAH and VoOABOLAttr OE the KAMAqUA-ilOTTEHIOT 

Laxgitage. By HuNaT Tikdall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo., pp. 124, 
sewed, 6.. 

Van der Tuuk. — Ohiluves oe a Gsakhab oe the M^lagast LAHeuAGE. 
By H. N. VAK S 2 B Tituk. Bvo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. ' ' 
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Van der Tank. — Shokt Aecouj»i’ ofTMJi Malax Manuscripts BELosarNa 
TO THE Royal Asia^tic Society. By H. N. van dehTuuk. 8vo., pp. 52, 2s, 6d. 
Vishnu-Purana (Tlie) ; u S 3 ’stem of Hindu ilythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhnas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwaro 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Yol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 34-3 ; Vol. HI. 
pp. 348 : Vol IV., pp. 346 cloth. Price 10^. 6d. each. 

[ Vols. V, and VI. the press. 

Wade.— tYu-Ten Tzd-Ean Cm. A progi'cssiye course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Ivey, Syllabary, and Meriting 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 12G and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
14U, sewed. j£4. 

Wade. — WiiSX-CnrEN Tzu-Erh Cm. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the lan^age, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. ‘^4>l. I. By 
Thomas Francis WaDE, O.B., Secretory to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £ 1 16s. 
Wake. — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
par<ative Psychology. By G. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Grown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, clolh. 7s. Qd. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretory of State for India in Council. By John 
Forres Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. lie. 6rf. 

Watts. — Essats on Langitage and IiiTi3R.vnriiE. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In preparation 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 
SLEiOH Wedgwood, M.A, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I, 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 608, cloth, I4j. ; Vol. II. (E to P; 8vo. pp. 678, 
cloth, 14af. ; Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 10*. 6d. ; Vol. HI. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, os. 6rf, completing the Work. Price of the 
^ complete work, £ 2 4a. 

** Dictionaries nro a class of books not nsually cstccmocl liebt reading ; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who Miould lind liiiuscU siiut up on a rainy day m a lonely house in the 
dreariest ])art of Salisbnr)’ Plain, with no other moaus of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology cotUd aflford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that be had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful suipriscs, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.” — Spectator. 

Wedgwood. — On the Oiugin of Language. By ItENSLF.iGH Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3s. Qd, 

Wkeeler. — The History of India from the E.arliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Herodotus,’' etc. etc. Vol. I., The Vedic Period and the 
Maha Bharata. 8to. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18f. Vol. II., The llamayana 

and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps. 
Whitney. — Atharva Veda PrAti^Akuya ; or, Cauniilya Caturadhya- 
yika (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
_ fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12«. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study op Language : Twelve’ Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By Williasi Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Second Edition, {uigmeuted by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, xii. and 504. 10s. 6^. 
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Willianis.— — F iest Lessons in the Maoei Lanoitaoe^ with a Short 
■Vocabulary. By W. L, Will/ams, B.A, Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. 3a. 6rf. ... 

Williams. — ^L exicon Coentt-Beitanniccm. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Robert Wti.i.iAMS, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydyoroeean, Denbighshire. Sewed. 3 parts., 
pp. 400. £,% 5&. 

Williams. — A Dictionaey, Engmsh and Sansciitt. By Monier • 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 86*2, cloth. London, 18t>5. A3 8s. 

Wilson, — "Worts of the late Horace Havman Wilson, Sf.A., F.K.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andofthe Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc , and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and II. Also, under tliis title, Essays axd Lectoag:* 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by tlie late II. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Rcinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 

Wilson. — 'Works of tke late Hot.ice Hatm.vn Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Yols. Ill, lY. andV. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rlinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 30s. 

Wilson. — ^Works of the Late lIon.vcE Hatm.vn Wilson. VoIb. 
VI. VII. VIII, and IX. Also, under the title of the Vishijn Purhnh, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
Illustrated by Notes deiived chiefly from other Purfliids. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Pitzldwxbd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to iV. 8vo., 
pp, cxL. and 200 ; 344 ; 314 ; 346, cloth. 21. 26. [Vols. V. and VI> in the press, 
Wilson. — S elect Speci^iens oe the Toe.vtre op the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Oiiginal Sanskrit. By Uouacc H.\.yman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8to., pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, doth. 

CONTI xis, 

Yol. I, — Preface — Trcati<«e on the Dram.atic Sybtom of the RinduB— Dramas translated from the 
Ori,;1nal Sansknt — The iUricbchakati, oi the Toj’ Cart — ^\'^ikrania and Un’usl, or the 
Hero and tiic NyiupIi^Uttar.t Itanid Clicntra, or conthiuation of the History of 
liainii. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original San'*krit — ^Maluti and hladhava, or the Stolen 
Maiiiui'c — .tludra Kakaliusa, 'or the S'lfnct of the Srmister— RctnSvali, or the 
Necklacc^Aiipendix, cuntainiui? &horV accounts of dificrent Dramas. 

Wilson. — T he Present Siatc op the Cultivation op Orxental 

LiTeiiATURE. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor U. 11. Wilson. 8vq., pp. 26, sewed.*-^ 
London, 18o2. 6d. 

Wise. — CoiuiiiNTAiiT ON THE HisDir Ststeii oe Medicine. By T. A. 

Wish, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Svo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 73, 6d, 
Wylie. — N otes on Chinese Litekatohe ; with, introductory ^Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of tho* 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, 1/. lOif' ' 

Tates. — A Bengali Gkahmak. By the late Eev. W. Yates, D.B.) 

Reprinted, with improvements, from bis Introduction to the Beng&li liingTt^e. 
Editedby I. WsNQER. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 150,bds. Calcutta, 1864. 
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